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FOREWORD 

IN  the  number  of  delegates  in  attendance,  and  the  representa- 
tive character  of  the  business  men  who  were  present  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  Eighth  Convention  of  the  NATIONAL 
RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
inferior  to  those  which  preceded  it,  notable  as  those  had  been. 
In  the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  manifested,  and  in  the  sus- 
tained and  continuous  attention  given  to  the  addresses  and  the 
work  of  the  committees,  it  was  unquestionably  superior. 

The  nation-wide  campaign  of  education  carried  on  by  this 
organization  has  already  accomplished  most  encouraging  results. 
The  policy  of  an  annual,  instead  of  a  triennial,  river  and  harbor 
bill  has  been  inaugurated;  the  average  annual  appropriation  for 
waterways  and  harbors  has  been  increased  from  $20,000,000  to 
$30,000,000,  that  is  by  50  per  cent,  and  the  aggregate  amount 
appropriated  during  the  past  seven  years  is  greater  by  nearly 
$82,000,000  than  during  a  similar  period  before  our  work  was 
begun;  definite  times  have  been  named  for  the  completion  of 
important  projects ;  a  much  needed  increase  in  the  membership 
of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps  has  been  authorized;  the 
fundamental  and  vital  relation  which  transportation  bears  to  pros- 
perity and  the  benefits  which  would  result  if  our  splendid  system 
of  railways  should  be  supplemented  by  a  great  national  system  of 
connected  waterways  are  recognized  more  fully  than  ever  before. 

Some  changes  have  occurred  of  which  mention  must  be  made. 
The  offices  of  the  organization  have  been  moved  from  Cincinnati 
to  Washington  and  are  located  in  the  Colorado  Building,  14th 
and  G  Streets,  N.  W.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are 
too  obvious  to  require  comment. 

Capt.  J.  F.  Ellison,  who  had  been  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  organization  since  December,  1906,  and  was  Secretary  of  the 
Executive  Committee  during  the  preceding  year,  to  whose  ability, 
energy  and  devotion  is  due  so  large  a  share  of  the  success  which 
has  been  attained,  presented  his  resignation  to  take  effect  upon  the 
election  of  a  successor.  Captain  Ellison  was  prevented  from 
attending  the  Convention  by  prolonged  and  serious  illness.  His 
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multitude  of  friends  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  he  has  com- 
pletely recovered  his  strength  and  is  now  at  his  new  post  of  duty 
in  Para,  Brazil,  where  he  has  charge  of  the  largest  fleet  of  river 
steamers  under  one  control  in  the  world,  operating  on  the  Amazon, 
Madeira  and  tributary  rivers. 

Special  Director  John  A.  Fox,  who  has  done  so  much  to  in- 
crease public  sentiment  in  favor  of  waterway  improvements  and 
to  increase  the  membership  and  the  financial  support  of  the  organi- 
zation, has  resigned  to  become  Commissioner  of  the  San  Diego 
Panama  Canal  Exposition.  The  best  wishes  of  his  many  friends 
go  with  him. 

The  position  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  S.  A.  Thompson,  who  has  served  for  four  years  as 
Field  Secretary.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  he  will  be  given 
the  same  support  and  cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  organization 
which  was  accorded  to  his  predecessor. 

The  resolutions  urge  the  adoption  by  the  Government  of  a 
"broad,  liberal,  comprehensive,  systematic  and  continuous  policy 
of  waterway  improvement,"  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  adoption  of  this  policy  has  been  pledged  by  the  great 
political  parties,  in  convention  assembled,  these  pledges  have  net 
yet  been  redeemed. 

The  resolutions  further  urge  the  continuance  of  annual  appro- 
priations for  waterways  and  harbors,  and  the  application  of  the 
continuing  contract  system  wherever  possible,  so  that  improve- 
ments which  have  been  recommended  by  the  Government  Engi- 
neers and  approved  by  Congress  may  be  completed  as  rapidly  as 
physical  conditions  will  permit. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  President,  in  an  ofHcial  message  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  recommended  that  funds  be  provided  for 
adopted  projects  as  fast  as  they  can  be  judiciously  expended,  for 
the  reason  that  the  early  completion  of  needed  work  tends  to 
ultimate  economy. 

The  belief  is  reiterated  that  $50,000,000  is  the  minimum  annual 
appropriation  which  is  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  that  this  rate  of  expenditure  should  be 
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maintained  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  when  current  revenues  are 
insufficient. 

One  of  the  most  significant  resolutions  adopted  is  the  one  which 
declares  that  waterways  improved  or  created  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  open  to  the  use  of  American  ships  without  the 
payment  of  tolls,  and  asks  that  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  be  so  enlarged  that  it  may  more  effectually 
regulate  competing  carriers,  whether  by  land  or  water,  in  order 
that  the  beneficent  influence  of  open  waterways  may  not  be  nulli- 
fied by  hostile  interests. 

All  local  interests  concerned  are  urged  to  begin  at  once  the 
provision  of  adequate  terminal  facilities,  and  legislation  is  re- 
quested providing  a  bureau  which  shall  gather  statistics  of  the 
commerce  carried  on  our  coastwise  and  inland  waters  and  compile 
and  publish  information  calculated  to  encourage  thejr  further  use 
and  development. 

The  program  recommended  in  the  resolutions,  which  have  been 
outlined  above  and  which  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  body  of  the 
report,  is  both  progressive  and  reasonable,  and  its  execution  lies 
well  within  the  limits  of  our  national  resources. 

These  resolutions  were  voiced,  not  by  unthinking  enthusiasts, 
but  by  a  great  convention  of  delegates  representing  the  state  and 
municipal  governments  and  the  commercial  organizations  of  the 
entire  country. 

The  policy  advocated  is  the  crystallized  result  of  the  thought 
and  the  experience  of  the  business  men  of  the  United  States.  It 
merits  and  should  receive  the  cordial  support  of  every  section, 
every  interest  and  every  citizen  of  the  Union.  Its  adoption  by 
the  Federal  Government  would  result  in  benefits  enormously 
greater  than  the  expense  involved. 

NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS, 

Jos.  E.  RANSDELL,  President. 
S.  A.  THOMPSON,  Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS 


The  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  December 
6,  7,  8,  1911,  under  the  presidency  of  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  of 
Louisiana,  the  sessions  being  held  in  the  Grand  Assembly  Room 
of  the  New  Willard  Hotel. 

The  following  is  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings : 

FIRST  SESSION 

Wednesday  Morning;,  December  6 

The  Congress  was  called  to  order  by  President  Ransdell,  who 
introduced  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abram  Simon  of  the  Eighth  Street  Temple, 
who  invoked  the  divine  blessing  upon  the  work  of  the  Convention. 

INVOCATION 
By  Rev.  Doctor  Abram  Simon 

We  invoke  Thy  blessing,  O  our  Father,  on  this  gathering  this 
morning.  From  near  and  far  Thy  children  have  come  hither, 
animated  by  a  strong  pride  in  their  country,  to  seek  strength  and 
guidance  for  the  patriotic  discharge  of  their  self-imposed  duties. 
Proud  as  they  are  of  the  great  civic  and  moral  blessings  of  our 
land,  they  are  none  the  less  grateful  to  Thee  for  the  great  physical 
resources  of  river  and  harbor  with  which  Thou  hast  so  bountifully 
blest  our  country.  They  have  come  together  to  emancipate  the 
rivers  from  misuse  and  selfishness,  and  make  them  ever  increasing 
channels  of  national  wealth  and  beneficence. 

Bless  their  labors  and  crown  their  enthusiasm  with  success. 
May  a  growing,  educated  sentiment  develop  in  this  land  towards 
the  highest  appreciation  of  these  material  blessings.  Bless  our 
land  and  its  splendid  leadership,  our  men  and  women,  and  all 
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institutions  that  seek  to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
Thy  children.  To  Thee  belong  the  honor  and  glory,  now  and 
forever.  Amen. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  -  -  The  Convention  will  be  formally 
opened  with  an  address  by  the  distinguished  man  who  is  the  head 
of  that  great  department  of  our  Government  which  has  charge  of 
all  expenditures  for  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  this  nation.  By 
virtue  of  his  position  he  is  able  to  do  many  good  things  for  us. 
I  am  sure  he  is  willing  and  anxious  to  do  everything  in  his  power. 

It  gives  -me  pleasure  to  present  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Stimson. 

Opening  Address — Hon.  Henry  L«  Stimson 

Secretary  of  War 

MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS  CONGRESS: 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  your  President  for  his  kindly  in- 
troduction, and  also  for  his  thoughtful  explanation  that,  although 
I  myself  have  accepted  his  invitation  to  come,  my  voice  has  ob- 
stinately stayed  at  home. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  welcome  you  to  the 
meeting  of  this  Congress.  I  am  well  aware  of  my  own  ignorance 
in  the  face  of  the  problems  to  which  you  have  devoted  so  much 
time  and  so  much  thoughtful  attention ;  but  I  suppose  one  may 
act  as  a  starter  of  a  race  even  if  he  has  no  ability  as  a  runner,  and 
certainly  I  have  had  enough  experience  already  to  appreciate  and 
welcome  the  efforts  of  such  an  Association  as  this. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  long  in  public  life  as  the  head  of  one 
of  our  executive  departments  to  feel  and  appreciate  the  pressure 
of  the  conflicting  and  divergent  local  interests  which  are  almost 
invariably  brought  to  bear  upon  the  solution  of  any  great  national 
problem.  In  such  a  situation  it  is  an  inestimable  relief  to  have  at 
hand  the  views  and  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  disinterested  citi- 
zens whose  object  it  is  to  gather  into  the  great  crucible  of  public 
discussion  all  of  these  divergent  views,  and  to  put  out  the  result 
in  the  shape  of  a  national,  consistent  and  harmonious  policy. 
(Applause.) 
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When  we  once  apply  that  method,  what  a  vista  of  national 
possibilities  opens  before  us  as  we  think  of  the  improvement  of 
all  of  our  varied  rivers  and  harbors  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  this  nation  as  a  whole ! 

I  noticed  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  open- 
ing address  here  last  year,  called  to  your  attention  that  at  present 
the  function  of  our  rivers,  taken  by  themselves,  is  much  less  im- 
portant than  it  used  to  be,  and  he  suggested  to  you  that  the  most 
fruitful  line  of  your  activities  should  be  upon  the  special  problem 
of  coordinating  the  functions  of  our  rivers  and  our  railroads. 

It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  we  do  not  always  realize 
that  very  possibly  in  the  future  of  this  nation  our  rivers  are  to 
assume  again  a  function  of  greater  importance  than  they  have 
now,  and  fully  as  great  as  they  have  ever  had.  (Applause.) 

I  am  one  of  those  who  is  looking  to  a  future  in  the  direction  of 
our  foreign  trade.  It  is  one  of  my  duties  in  connection  with  the 
Panama  Canal  to  take  into  consideration  the  opening  vista  of  for- 
eign trade  which  the  completion  of  that  great  undertaking  will  prob- 
ably lay  before  us.  Hitherto  we  have  been  devoting  ourselves  to 
the  problems  of  internal  development  which  confront  a  young  and 
growing  nation.  We  have  been  clearing  our  forests,  breaking  our 
prairies,  opening  routes  of  transportation,  building  our  factories, 
our  houses,  our  schoolhouses,  and  meeting  all  the  other  problems 
that  have  to  be  met  in  the  conquest  of  a  continent ;  but  the  end  of 
that  period  is  now  at  hand.  We  are  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  a  nation 
consisting  primarily  of  food  producers,  and  we  are  becoming  in 
large  degree  a  nation  of  food  consumers  dwelling  in  cities.  Our 
excess  of  food  product  beyond  our  own  needs  is  constantly  dimin- 
ishing, and  soon  we  will  be  purchasers  of  foods  from  other  nations. 
We  must  pay  for  these  purchases  with  our  foreign  trade. 

More  and  more  I  look  to  see  the  people  of  this  nation  turning 
their  eyes  over  sea  toward  the  future  of  trade  that  lies  there ;  and, 
gentlemen,  the  moment  that  we  stick  our  noses  beyond  our  own 
tariff  barrier,  behind  which  we  have  been  engaged  in  our  activities 
during  the  past  century,  that  moment  we  shall  come  in  conflict 
with  the  keenest  competition  of  our  world-wide  competitors  (ap- 
plause) ;  competitors  who  have  reduced  the  cost  of  transportation 
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to  the  lowest  possible  limit ;  competitors  who  are  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing and  the  cost  of  reaching  markets.  And  the  moment  we  enter 
into  competition  with  them,  the  moment  we  become  to  any  large 
degree  dependent  upon  foreign  trade  —  and  we  are  perfect  infants 
in  foreign  trade  today  —  the  moment  we  enter  it,  that  moment  we 
must  see  that  every  possible  item  of  expense  in  our  own  trans- 
portation from  our  own  factories  to  our  own  seaports,  that  every 
possible  improvement  in  our  own  harbors,  every  item  of  cost  which 
will  enable  us  to  reach  the  distant  market  cheaply,  has  been  con- 
sidered and  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage.  (Applause.) 

I,  therefore,  rejoice  that  a  body  of  representative  Americans  of 
the  intelligence,  the  standing  and  the  experience  of  those  that  I 
see  before  me,  are  earnestly  and  intelligently  taking  up  these  prob- 
lems leading  to  the  future ;  and  it  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  welcome  you  here  today.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  The  next  speaker  on  the  program  is 
a  man  well  known  to  most  of  the  waterway  people  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  for 
fourteen  years.  During  that  time  he  has  been  a  faithful  student 
of  waterway  problems  in  every  part  of  this  Republic.  He  is  now, 
by  virtue  of  long  service  and  eminent  abilities,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  — 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Sparkman,  of  Florida,  whom  I  now  present.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Address — Hon.  Stephen  M.  Sparkman,  M.  C. 

Chairman  of  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  House  of  Representatives 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND 

HARBORS  CONGRESS  : 

It  indeed  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  meet  here  today  such  a 
distinguished  body  of  representatives  of  waterway  improvement; 
and  at  the  outset  of  the  remarks  that  I  may  make  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate this  Congress  upon  the  good  work  that  it  has  done  since 
its  organization  a  few  years  ago.  During  that  time  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  and  fostering  a  public  sentiment  beneficial  to 
the  whole  country.  While  favoring  no  particular  project  or 
section,  it  has  extended  its  influence  in  every  direction,  until  today 
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its  activities  have  reached  every  part  of  the  country  and  its  work 
has  benefited  river  and  harbor  improvements  very  materially.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

It  might  be  interesting,  and  an  incentive  to  further  endeavor, 
to  note  briefly  the  effect  of  this  influence  upon  our  legislative 
policy  in  so  far  as  it  has  affected  river  and  harbor  improvements ; 
but  time  will  only  permit  me  to  touch  upon  a  few  of  these  results. 

In  my  judgment  one  of  the  greatest  reforms  that  has  come  in 
the  matter  of  river  and  harbor  legislation  is  the  policy  we  recently 
adopted  of  annual  bills.  (Applause.)  Up  to  a  few  years  ago 
nobody,  or  few  if  any,  in  or  out  of  Congress,  ever  thought  of 
annual  bills.  At  least,  if  there  was  any  great  sentiment  through- 
out the  country,  it  did  not  find  expression  on  our  legislative  calen- 
dar. That  has  certainly  been  true  since  1896,  in  which  year  the 
largest  River  and  Harbor  Bill  until  that  time  passed  through  Con- 
gress and  became  a  law.  The  appropriation  amounted  to  some- 
thing above  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  The  next  bill  was  in  1899. 
There  was  an  effort  made  to  pass  another  in  1901,  but  it  failed  in 
the  Senate  —  talked  to  death  there  by  a  distinguished  Senator,  it 
is  said  at  the  behest  of  someone  higher  up,  an  act  uncondemned 
apparently  by  public  sentiment  throughout  the  country;  at  least 
I  heard  of  no  great  uprising  in  condemnation  of  that  act.  The 
next  one,  however,  came  along  the  next  year,  1902,  and  there  was 
no  other  bill  until  1905. 

Then  the  sentiment  that  you  had  created  began  to  have  its  in- 
fluence, and  we  had  in  1907,  only  two  years  after  1905,  the  largest 
river  and  harbor  bill  that  has  ever  been  enacted  into  law  since  the 
history  of  this  Government  began,  with  an  aggregate  appropriation 
of  something  more  than  eighty  million  dollars.  We  did  not  have 
another  until  1909,  a  small  one  calling  for  something  like  nine  mil- 
lion dollars,  an  emergency  bill  passed  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  urgent  matters  that  had  arisen  since  the  passage  of  the 
1907  bill.  But  we  had  one  in  1910  which  was  the  beginning  of 
annual  bills ;  and  thus  we  have  succeeded  in  placing  this  important 
class  of  legislation  upon  a  footing  with  the  Annual  Supply  Bills. 

Now  there  are  a  great  many  advantages  growing  out  of  annual 
bills.  Of  these  I  will  only  notice  one  or  two.  One  is  the  fact 
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that  it  permits  the  continuance  of  work,  once  begun  upon  a  project, 
until  its  completion,  without  any  of  those  breaks  or  delays  so  an- 
noying to  the  Engineering  Corps,  and  so  discouraging  to  those  in- 
terested in  such  great  works.  (Applause.)  Under  the  operation 
of  annual  bills  the  Engineers  are  enabled  easily  to  calculate,  as 
they  are  doing  now,  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  judiciously 
expended  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  thus  safeguard  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  in  the  framing  and  the  con- 
sideration of  these  measures. 

Then  again,  it  removes  that  undue  pressure  upon  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  by  members  representing  those  inter- 
ested in  given  projects,  and  that  unseemly  scramble  for  place 
which  in  the  past  has  sometimes  been  so  noticeable  as  to  some  of 
the  measures  that  came  along.  So,  my  friends,  all  in  all,  I  con- 
sider that  no  greater  reform  has  been  put  into  practice  in  the  past 
decade  and  a  half  than  that  of  annual  bills,  and  in  the  adoption 
of  this  policy  your  Congress  has  borne  a  commendable  part.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

In  going  this  far  we  had  some  vexed  questions  to  meet  and 
solve,  one  of  which  has  been  the  preliminary  work  necessary  to 
give  a  project  a  status  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
and  before  Congress.  The  Engineers,  as  you  know,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  not  only  spend  the  money 
that  is  appropriated  by  Congress  in  carrying  out  the  projects 
adopted,  but  it  is  their  duty  also  to  formulate  plans  and  to  make 
estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  report  back  to  Congress, 
together  with  these,  a  recommendation  as  to  the  advisability  of 
doing  the  work. 

When  the  recommendation  is  favorable,  it  may  or  may  not  be 
considered  favorably  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  and 
by  Congress ;  but  when  it  is  unfavorable  it  has  been  the  practice 
for  years,  or  had  been  the  practice  for  years,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  not  consider  a  project  that  did  not  have  a  favorable  report  - 
or  had  an  unfavorable  report.  The  exceptions,  if  any  —  and  there 
were  some  —  were  cases  involving  the  expenditure  of  a  few  hun- 
dred or  a  few  thousand  dollars ;  but  now  there  are  no  exceptions, 
especially  since  we  have  adopted  the  annual  bill  feature;  so  that 
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no  project  can  have  a  standing  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee,  or  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  unless  it 
comes  there  with  a  favorable  recommendation  of  the  Engineer 
Corps. 

Now  there  have  been  some  criticisms  on  this,  and  I  know  dis- 
satisfaction has  arisen,  but  I  think  a  moment's  reflection  will  con- 
vince anyone  of  the  wisdom  of  the  move.  The  Engineer  Corps 
have  to  go  upon  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  investi- 
gation in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  plans  and  estimates 
as  to  costs,  and  they  can  and  do  necessarily  become  thus  familiar- 
ized with  the  advisability  of  doing  the  work  and  with  the  reasons 
for  its  being  done,  and  are  hence  as  well  able  as  any  other  agency 
we  can  devise  to  make  a  report  to  Congress.  At  all  events  that  is 
the  plan  we  have  adopted,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  in  my 
judgment,  to  stand  by  it,  if  we  are  to  avoid  confusion  and  avoid 
the  breaking  down  of  our  entire  system  of  improving  our  rivers 
and  harbors.  (Applause.) 

Another  problem  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  mainly 
because  it  has  not  yet  been  settled,  is  the  problem  that  grows  out 
of  the  possibilities  of  some  of  our  streams  for  water  power  de- 
velopment, for  which  there  is  a  great  demand  just  now.  Parties 
interested  in  the  development  of  water  power  on  a  given  stream, 
or  at  a  given  place,  come  before  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  permit  for  that  purpose,  upon  the  theory  that  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  has  plenary  power  to  deal  with  such  mat- 
ters. Congress  usually  acts  favorably  upon  such  applications  and 
grants  the  permit,  or  has  been  doing  so  in  the  past,  with  very  few 
exception,  upon  terms  more  or  less  burdensome.  One  of  these 
terms  is  the  exacting  of  a  toll  or  rental  to  be  paid  by  the  parties 
from  year  to  year,  or  otherwise.  Now  they  do  this  upon  the 
theory  that,  having  plenary  power  —  or  at  least  they  have  been 
doing  it  on  the  theory  that,  having  plenary  power  and  the  right 
to  permit  an  obstruction  in  a  river  or  a  navigable  stream  —  they 
likewise  have  power  to  impose  such  terms  as  they  deem  proper. 
That  has  been  disputed  by  some  people  who  are  enthusiastically 
in  favor  of  States  Rights  —  and  they  do  not  come  from  any  one 
section  of  the  country  now,  you  understand!  (Applause.) 
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It  has  been  claimed  by  those  who  oppose  it  that  the  states  alone 
either  have  or  should  have  the  right  to  make  these  collections  of 
tolls  or  rentals.  They  concede  to  the  Government  the  power  to 
control  rivers  and  navigable  waters  for  the  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion, but  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  out  of  them.  This 
problem  is  in  somewhat  of  a  chaotic  condition  just  now.  We 
thought  we  had  it  settled  by  legislative  enactment.  A  general  law 
had  been  passed  by  the  Government  covering  the  granting  and  re- 
ceiving of  these  permits,  but  recent  experiences  and  certain  meas- 
ures that  have  been  taken  within  the  last  year  or  so  with  regard 
to  the  granting  by  Congress  of  permits  to  own  water  power  in 
navigable  waters,  have  convinced  me,  at  least,  that  some  legisla- 
tion is  yet  necessary  in  order  that  a  policy  may  be  laid  down,  a 
general  policy,  which  Congress  may  follow  in  future. 

I  hope  this  will  be  done.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  not  inter- 
fere until  some  comprehensive  plan  is  adopted,  otherwise  some 
very  important  and  worthy  streams  may  go  undeveloped  for  the 
purpose  of  navigation  by  reason  of  the  neglect  of  Congress  in  this 
particular. 

Now  we  are  to  have  another  River  and  Harbor  Bill.  (Ap- 
plause.) That  I  know  is  pleasing  to  you.  We  are  to  have  the 
third  in  a  series  of  annual  bills.  (Applause.)  This  will  be 
framed  by  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  passed  by  Con- 
gress, and,  in  my  judgment,  become  a  law.  (Applause.)  I  hope 
this  bill  will  l>e  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  entire  country. 

It  would  not  be  proper  for  me,  if  I  knew  —  and  I  do  not  know 
—  to  mention  the  items  that  will  go  into  that  bill,  nor  does  anyone 
else  know.  Of  course  we  will  try  to  take  care  of  the  projects 
estimated  for  by  the  Engineers  that  are  now  in  progress  of  com- 
pletion. How  far  we  will  go  in  adopting  new  projects  is  some- 
thing that  I  can  not  tell,  nor  can  anyone  else  at  this  time  determine. 
But  I  want  to  say  that  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  in  view  of 
treasury  conditions,  and  if  we  make  any  mistake  at  all,  if  we  com- 
mit errors,  it  will  be  on  the  side  of  economy  rather  than  that  of 
extravagance.  (Applause.) 

We  can  not  do  all  of  this  work  in  a  day ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  done  in  a  day.  This  is  a  great  country,  Mr.  Chair- 
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man  and  gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  and  with  its  eight  or  nine 
thousand  miles  of  seacoast  and  lake  shore,  dotted  with  innumerable 
harbors;  with  its  twenty-five  thousand  miles  of  navigable  waters; 
with  its  twenty-five  thousand  miles  more  of  water  susceptible  of 
improvement  to  the  point  of  navigability,  there  is  presented  a  prob- 
lem not  easy  of  solution  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  So  great  is 
the  demand  for  waterway  improvement  that  in  addition  to  projects 
now  under  way,  there  are  hundreds  unadopted  by  Congress  which 
would  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  so  that  no  one  bill  and 
no  half  dozen  bills  can  take  care  of  all  the  projects  that  are  now 
knocking  at  the  door  of  Congress. 

But  by  way  of  encouragement  let  me  tell  you  —  and  I  have 
given  some  considerable  thought  to  the  subject  —  that  not  many 
years  will  pass  by,  not  I  think  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half, 
before  all  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  will  have  been  taken  care  of 
to  the  extent  that  may  be  found  necessary  (applause),  and  that, 
too,  let  me  express  the  hope,  without  there  being  any  necessity  for 
an  issuance  of  bonds  for  these  improvements.  The  amount  neces- 
sary, when  compared  with  the  large  sums  that  we  are  appropriat- 
ing for  running  this  Government,  and  with  the  large  sums  that  we 
are  appropriating  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  our  military  and 
naval  establishments,  is  inconsiderable,  and  can  easily  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  annual  current  revenues  without  any  serious  drain 
upon  the  treasury  or  upon  the  resources  of  our  country.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

If  we  go  on  as  we  have  been  going  during  the  past  two  years, 
we  will,  at  the  end  of  a  decade  and  a  half,  have  appropriated  some- 
thing like  four  hundred  million  dollars  for  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements, an  amount  nearly  one  hundred  million  dollars  greater 
than  that  which  has  been  appropriated  during  the  last  decade  and 
a  half,  with  a  number  of  large  measures  to  increase  the  amount ; 
an  amount  which,  added  to  the  seven  hundred  millions  already 
appropriated  since  the  river  and  harbor  work  began,  will  aggre- 
gate more  than  one  billion  dollars;  an  amount  greater  than  has 
been  appropriated  or  expended  up  until  the  present  time,  or  that 
will  have  been  appropriated  and  expended  by  any  country  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 
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Some  of  our  people  are  accustomed  to  point  to  the  waterways 
and  harbors  of  European  countries,  and  to  the  engineering  skill  by 
which  they  have  been  improved,  as  something  which  we  should 
emulate.  Let  me  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  if  there  is  a  person 
inclined  to  criticize,  and  he  will  go  to  Europe,  as  some  of  us  have 
gone  there  after  having  studied  the  waterways  of  this  country,  he 
will  come  back  home  better  satisfied  with  the  progress  that  we  are 
making.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  that  has  spent  the  money 
on  rivers  and  harbors  that  we  have  spent.  There  is  no  country  in 
Europe  that  has  the  extent  of  navigable  waters  that  we  have. 
None  have  any  better  harbors  than  we  possess.  None  have  been 
handled  with  higher  engineering  skill  than  have  been  the  rivers 
and  harbors  of  this  country.  (Applause.) 

So,  my  friends,  let  me  say  that  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  keep 
alive  this  sentiment  that  you  have  assisted  in  creating  and  foster- 
ing. Do  not  let  it  flag  or  waver,  and  not  many  years  will  pass  by 
before  our  rivers  and  harbors  and  our  water  transportation  facili- 
ties will  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  the  great  and  increasing  com- 
merce of  this  country,  no  matter  what  its  demands  may  be.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

I  thank  you.      (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Our  next  speaker  is  one  of  the  very 
eminent  educators  of  this  country,  Director  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  This  gentleman  was  a  delegate  to  the  Fourth  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress  which  met  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1910  He  is  going  to 
talk  to  us  on  a  most  interesting  subject,  that  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Waterways  and  South  American  Trade. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Dr.  David  Kinley,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Waterway  System  and 

South  American  Trade 
Address— Dr.  David  Kinley,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Director  University  of  Illinois 

A  policy  for  the  development  of  our  waterways  must  depend 
in  part  upon  the  purposes  for  which  these  developed  waterways  will 
be  used,  as  well  as,  of  course,  upon  the  limitations  set  by  nature 
upon  the  enlargement  of  existing  water  courses.  As  our  country 
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has  developed,  the  center  of  its  manufacturing  industries,  like  the 
center  of  its  population,  has  moved  and  surely  will  continue  to 
move  westward.  In  1850  the  center  of  our  manufactures  was  a 
little  northwest  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  the  center  of  our  popula- 
tion in  the  west  part  of  what  is  now  West  Virginia.  In  1890  the 
points  were  in  North  Central  Ohio  on  a  line  drawn  south  from 
Cleveland,  and  Southwestern  Indiana,  respectively.  Now  the 
center  of  manufactures  is  probably  in  Western  Ohio,  and  that  of 
population  in  South  Central  Indiana.  Manufactures  follow  the 
population.  In  general,  producing  centers  seek  proximity  to  mar- 
kets. For  that  reason  Central  Western  manufactures  must  grow. 

As  a  people  we  have  always  expressed  the  ambition  to  be  a 
great  manufacturing  nation.  For  that  reason  we  have  pretty 
consistently  followed  the  policy  of  protection  for  home  industry, 
in  the  belief  that  that  policy  would  enable  us  better  to  realize  our 
ambition.  We  have  looked  forward  to  the  time  when,  in  our 
•manufacturing  development,  we  should  be  able  to  enter  the  trade 
marts  of  the  world,  and  take  a  commanding  place  in  the  competi- 
tion with  the  people  of  other  countries  in  the  sale  of  goods.  To 
realize  this  ambition  as  well  as  to  put  productive  enterprises 
nearer  their  markets,  manufacturing  industries  must  be  built  up 
more  and  more  in  the  interior  of  our  country.  Without  en- 
croaching at  all  upon  the  opportunities  of  the  manufacturers  of 
New  England  and  the  other  eastern  states,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  not  only  in  their  own 
interest  but  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  country,  and  especially  in 
the  interest  of  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade,  must  make 
strenuous  efforts  and  adopt  all  proper  measures  to  increase  their 
manufactures.  This  necessity  is  becoming  increasingly  imperative 
as  the  time  approaches  for  the  opening  of  the  new  trade  route 
between  our  country  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and 
the  Orient. 

Whether  we  shall  have  a  large  share  in  the  trade  that  is  sure 
to  come  on  this  route  depends  upon  ourselves.  To  get  it,  or  to 
get  what  is  sometimes  called  our  share  of  it,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  meet  the  competition  of  our  European  friends.  To  succeed  in 
that  competition  we  must  be  able  to  sell  more  cheaply.  We  must 
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either  offer  superior  goods  for  higher  prices,  or  equally  good 
articles  at  lower  prices.  It  behooves  us  then  to  consider  carefully 
all  the  elements  of  our  costs  in  undertaking  to  supply  our  South 
American  neighbors.  Among  these  costs,  and  occupying  an  im- 
portant place  among  them,  is  the  cost  of  transportation.  The 
question  whether  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  have  a 
large  share  in  the  fast  growing  trade  with  South  American  coun- 
tries, and  especially  that  of  the  west  coast,  is,  therefore,  first  a 
question  of  the  development  of  manufactures  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  states  to  supply  the  demands  of  our  proposed  South  Ameri- 
can customers;  and,  second,  a  question  of  reducing  our  direct 
costs  of  manufacture,  making  up  the  difference  between  our  costs 
and  those  of  our  European  competitors  by  lower  transportation 
costs. 

There  is  an  opportunity  to  do  the  latter  at  any  rate,  because  of 
our  greater  proximity  to  the  market,  and  because  of  the  magnifi- 
cent waterway  system  which  nature  has  provided  in  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley.  For,  as  the  Government  experts  said  in  their 
report  on  the  Isthmian  Canal :  "Whatever  affects  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  the  Central  West  touches  its  economic  life  at  the 
very  center."  And  as  the  honored  President  of  this  Association 
once  remarked :  "The  question  of  transportation  is  the  most  im- 
portant one  before  the  civilized  world.  The  nation  which  solves 
it  quickest  is  bound  to  win  in  the  race  for  commercial  supremacy." 

But  what  is  the  Mississippi  Valley  waterway  system?  Being 
originally  a  New  England  man,  it  will  not  be  taken  amiss  by  my 
brethren  from  the  states  of  the  eastern  coast  if  I  remind  them  of 
what  they  need  to  be  so  often  reminded  of,  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  lies  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and 
New  York  City.  It  is  only  forty-four  years  since  a  number  of 
eastern  capitalists  sent  an  expert  west  to  ascertain  if  there  really 
was  such  a  country  as  Colorado  territory,  and  the  expert  reported 
that  there  was,  but  called  it  a  desert  almost  impassable  for  man  and 
beast.  The  region  to  which  he  referred  embraces  large  portions  of 
Iowa  and  Missouri,  all  of  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and 
other  territory,  most  of  which  is  included  now  under  the  term 
"Middle  West,"  and  falls  fairly  within  what  I  am  describing  as  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 
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This  great  Mississippi  Valley  comprises  the  gigantic  natural 
waterway  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Rockies.  In  other 
words,  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  the  United  States.  Its  principal 
artery  is,  of  course,  the  Mississippi  River,  with  its  600  affluents, 
and  a  drainage  area  of  nearly  1,300,000  square  miles.  The  tribu- 
taries of  the  great  main  artery  reach  east  and  west  for  more  than 
2,000  miles.  This  great  valley  has  a  larger  area  than  China  proper, 
with  its  mighty  population,  and  its  internal  trade  probably  ap- 
proximates the  combined  foreign  commerce  of  all  nations  of  the 
world.  It  contains  more  than  half  of  the  wealth  invested  in  im- 
proved farms  in  our  country,  more  than  half  of  the  live  stock,  and 
produces  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  food  products  of  the  en- 
tire land. 

The  states  comprising  the  Mississippi  Valley  system  have  been 
looked  upon  mainly  by  our  eastern  brethren  as  a  source  of  agricul- 
tural supplies.  Yet  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  their  manu- 
factures have  also  grown  tremendously.  The  statistics  of  the 
current  census  period  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  tremendous 
importance  of  these  Mississippi  Valley  states  in  a  manufacturing 
way  is  evident  even  from  the  figures  of  five  or  six  years  ago.  In- 
cluding the  meat  packing  industry,  the  value  of  the  manufactured 
products  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  eleven  leading  industries  only 
for  1905,  was  $1,410,000,000,  and  excluding  the  industry  indicated, 
was  $1,100,000,000.  Similar  figures  for  Ohio  were  $961,000,000 ; 
for  Missouri,  $440,000,000;  for  Tennessee,  $138,000,000;  for 
Wisconsin,  $411,000,000 ;  For  Mississippi,  $57,000,000 ;  for  Ala- 
bama, $109,000,000.  Other  states  in  the  valley  show  corresponding 
figures.  Five  years  ago  the  Middle  West  had  more  than  one-third 
of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  country,  employing 
30  per  cent  of  the  capital ;  had  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  wage  earn- 
ers, and  paid  about  30  per  cent  of  the  wages ;  bought  more  than 
one-third  of  the  material,  and  put  out  more  than  one-third  in  value 
of  the  total  product  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country. 

The  figures,  large  as  they  are,  are  small  compared  with  what 
another  generation  or  two  will  show,  for  manufactures  must  grow, 
as  I  have  remarked,  but  they  must  grow  to  supply  that  foreign 
trade  for  which  we  are  so  ambitiously  seeking.  If  we  are  to  de- 
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velop  trade  with  South  America,  and  particularly  with  the  peoples 
of  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  we  must  do  it  with  manufac- 
tured articles  supplied  largely,  if  not  mainly,  from  the  states  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  And  these  products  must  reach  their  markets 
over  routes  that  are  as  nearly  as  possible  all  waterway. 

The  cost  of  water  transportation  from  New  York,  our  principal 
eastern  seaport,  to  these  western  coast  ports  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  is  bound  to  be  approximately  as  great  as  the  transportation 
cost  from  Europe.  If,  in  addition,  the  goods  of  the  Central  States 
have  to  pay  railroad  transportation  in  order  to  reach  this  eastern 
seaport,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  make  our  transportation  expenses 
sufficiently  less  than  those  of  our  European  competitors  to  give  us 
greater  advantage.  If,  however,  we  can  reach  the  ports  of  the 
west  coast  without  this  added  charge  in  transportation,  and  more- 
over reach  them  through  ports  from  which  the  water  route  is 
shorter,  we  will  begin  our  competition  with  a  great  advantage. 
Now  the  gulf  ports  are  the  natural  gateway  for  the  export  of 
goods  from  the  states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  waterways 
of  the  valley,  properly  improved,  will  furnish  a  cheap  means  of 
transportation  for  certain  classes  of  goods,  both  ways.  Within 
certain  limits  some  freight  can  doubtless  be  sent  through  the  Canal 
to  its  destination  without  transshipment  at  any  port.  Moveover, 
New  Orleans  is,  in  round  numbers,  600  miles  nearer  the  west  coast 
than  is  New  York.  If  we  can  get  an  all- waterway  route  for  a 
considerable  volume  of  our  products  to  the  west  coast,  we  should 
therefore  have  a  cheaper  mode  and  a  shorter  route  of  transporta- 
tion to  our  markets.  What  are  some  of  the  conditions  and  limita- 
tions of  such  a  project? 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  waterway  is  necessarily  the 
cheapest  mode  of  transportation  under  all  conditions  and  for  all 
classes  of  goods ;  or  to  suppose  that  we  can  dispense  to  any  extent 
with  the  railroad,  if  we  develop  our  waterways.  As  Mr.  Lyman 
Cooley  has  remarked :  "The  railroad  is  best  adapted  to  the  quick 
and  detailed  traffic  of  the  country,  while  the  function  of  the  water- 
way has  largely  changed  to  the  cargo  carrier  between  traffic  centers, 
and  this  is  the  logic  of  its  development.  To  move  cheaply  all  the 
great  bulk  products,  the  food  for  the  population,  and  the  fuels,  the 
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material  for  structures  and  for  industries,  to  relieve  the  railroads 
of  the  duties  of  forwarders  of  low-grade  traffic,  moved  on  little  or 
no  margin,  and  to  leave  to  it  the  high-grade  traffic  in  its  products, 
and  a  more  profitable  function  of  gatherer  and  distributer,"  is  the 
province  of  the  waterway. 

In  a  general  way  this  statement  is  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  conditions  under  which  it  is  cheaper  to  send  highly  manu- 
factured goods  by  water  than  by  rail.  For  example,  it  has  been 
customary  for  some  time  to  ship  certain  classes  of  goods  from 
Peoria  and  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  New  York  and 
Panama  or  even  around  the  Horn.  The  full  local  rail  rate  from 
Peoria  or  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  together  with  the  full  local  water 
rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  is  less  than  the  all-rail  rate 
from  these  cities  to  San  Francisco.  I  am  imformed  that  on  dis- 
tillants  there  is  a  saving  of  3Ql/2  cents  per  hundredweight.  On 
cotton  piece  goods  the  saving  per  ion  is  $18 ;  on  boots  and  shoes, 
$22 ;  on  machinery,  $10. 

In  other  words,  the  difference  between  the  rail  rate  from  these 
points  to  the  port  of  export  and  that  from  these  ports  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  sufficient,  or  more  than  sufficient,  to  pay  full  local  railway 
rates  to  the  port  of  export  and  the  waterway  rates  over  the  much 
longer  distance  afterwards. 

The  bearing  of  this  on  the  improvement  of  our  Mississippi 
waterways,  especially  with  reference  to  the  trade  of  South  Amer- 
ica, is  evident.  It  is  likely  that  the  gulf  route  will  in  time  be 
cheaper,  on  account  of  the  shorter  rail  transportation,  even  if  the 
waterways  are  not  developed.  It  will  be  more  so  after  their  im- 
provement, not  only  because  of  the  less  distance,  but  because,  as 
we  shall  presently  see  from  a  study  of  the  character  of  the  trade, 
the  imports  from  South  America,  in  large  measure,  are  such  as 
are  well  adapted  to  water  transportation. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  north  and  west  coast 
trade  will  mean  to  us,  let  us  study  for  a  moment  the  character  of 
the  products  of  those  countries  and  those  which  they  ask  us  to 
send  them.  If  we  look  at  the  trade  of  Chile  we  find  that  she 
exports  nitrates,  which,  as  we  all  know,  constitute  the  principal 
article  of  her  outward  trade,  copper,  iodine,  and  other  minerals. 
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Her  principal  articles  of  importation  are  textile  goods,  certain 
mineral  products,  coal,  oils,  machinery  and  animal  products.  Her 
import  list  is  a  very  miscellaneous  one,  however,  including  such 
things  as  harness  and  other  leather  goods,  letter  files,  shoes, 
brushes,  rubber  articles,  house  furniture,  pins,  stoves,  steel  springs, 
wire  cables,  knives,  forks,  wheel  tires,  etc.  Such  are  the  things 
she  calls  for  at  present.  The  people  of  this  country,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  us  who  live  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  furnish  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  total.  It  would  hardly  be  practicable  for 
many  of  these  things  manufactured  at  any  point  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  to  pay  the  railroad  freight  to  the  eastern  seaboard,  and  the 
cost  on  the  long  water  haul  in  addition.  When,  however,  we  have 
the  trade  route  through  the  Canal,  shipments  of  many  of  these 
articles  could  be  made  from  points  on  the  water  system  in  the  heart 
of  our  country  through  the  Canal  and  down  the  west  coast. 

Moreover,  large  coal  fields  of  good  quality  have  recently  been 
discovered  in  certain  parts  of  Chile.  It  is  estimated  that  the  depos- 
its in  Talcahuano  will  yield  probably  150  millions  of  tons.  The 
nearest  points  from  which  the  mining  machinery  necessary  for  the 
exploitation  of  these  coal  beds  can  be  obtained  after  the  Canal  is 
opened  are  the  steel  mills  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  With  proper 
investigation  beforehand  the  American  producer  of  the  central 
west,  if  he  will  familiarize  himself  with  the  conditions  of  the  trade, 
should  be  able  to  ship  across  the  Gulf,  through  the  Canal,  in  suc- 
cessful competition  with  his  European  cousins,  any  machinery  of 
this  kind  that  Chile  will  need  in  the  next  fifty  years. 

Chile  will  also  demand,  in  the  next  few  years,  a  great  deal  of 
electrical  machinery  and  water  generators  for  producing  it  with 
the  power  of  her  innumerable  mountain  streams.  The  develop- 
ment of  her  mineral  resources,  and  the  lack  of  very  large  agricul- 
tural tracts  will  give  an  opening  also  for  the  importation  of  food 
products,  especially  those  of  the  canning  factories.  She  already 
buys  from  us  manufactures  of  cloth,  amounting  to  over  $700,000. 
We  should  double  or  treble  this  after  the  Canal  is  opened,  and  to 
do  so  must  manufacture  nearer  our  market. 

Moving  northward  from  Chile  we  pass  that  high  tableland, 
Bolivia,  with  an  area  equal  to  all  that  of  our  own  country  east  of 
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the  Mississippi,  excepting  New  England,  at  an  average  elevation 
of  14,000  feet,  with  a  liberal  progressive  government,  and  three 
considerable  cities.  About  three-fourths  of  her  present  exports 
and  imports  go  out  and  in  by  way  of  ports  on  the  west  coast. 
Bolivia  is  essentially  a  country  of  minerals.  Here  we  find  gold, 
silver,  tin,  zinc  and  copper  in  abundance.  Like  Chile,  although  in 
a  larger  measure,  she  is  dependent  upon  her  sister  countries  for 
the  machinery  and  other  supplies  necessary  to  develop  these  min- 
eral lands,  and  also  for  the  food  supplies,  especially  the  products 
of  the  packing  industry,  to  maintain  her  population  while  working 
these  mines. 

We  export  to  Bolivia  small  quantities  of  chemicals  and  drugs, 
clocks  and  watches,  cotton  manufactures,  explosives,  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel,  including  railway  materials  and  sundry  other 
articles. 

Still  following  the  coast  northward,  and  coming  nearer  yet  to 
our  own  markets,  thereby  having  a  greater  advantage  over  Europe, 
and  still  keeping  the  same  advantage  that  the  waterways  communi- 
cation of  the  Mississippi  Valley  would  give  over  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, we  find  that  Peru  sends  us  certain  chemicals  and  dyes,  cocoa, 
copper,  manufactured  cotton,  fertilizers,  certain  kinds  of  hats, 
hides  and  skins,  crude  rubber,  lead,  sugar,  and  manufactured  wool ; 
while  at  present  the  articles  which  she  is  taking  from  us  in  largest 
quantities  are  bread  stuffs,  cars  and  carriages,  explosives,  scientific 
instruments,  iron  and  steel  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  meat  and 
dairy  products,  including  lard  in  considerable  quantities,  manu- 
factures of  leather,  lumber,  furniture,  and  a  variety  of  other  things. 

Northward  still,  we  find  Ecuador  sending  us  substantially  the 
same  products  of  nature  as  Peru,  with  the  exception  of  the  min- 
erals, and  taking  from  us  bread  stuffs,  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth, 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  meat  and  dairy  products,  oils,  man- 
ufactures, plated  ware  and  miscellaneous  articles. 

The  Central  American  countries  are  not  yet  as  developed,  but 
we  have  markets  for  small  quantities  of  material  at  present  in  Hon- 
duras, Guatemala,  Venezuela  and  Nicaragua.  The  bulk  of  the 
commerce  of  Colombia  is,  of  course,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  its 
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most  valuable  exports  are  gold  dust  and  certain  tropical  products. 
It  imports  general  merchandise,  mining  and  railway  materials. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  already  mentioned,  the  west  coast 
market  for  our  lumber  is  good.  On  the  other  hand,  all  these  coun- 
tries have  extensive  timber  resources  which,  as  our  own  supplies 
grow  less  and  their  railroads  reach  further  into  the  interior,  will 
be  available  for  return  cargoes  for  our  use. 

In  short,  the  things  which  are  most  needed  from  us  by  the 
South  American  countries  are  materials  for  building  railways, 
developing  and  working  mines,  food  stuffs,  textiles,  electric  ma- 
chinery, agricultural  implements,  machine  tools,  the  market  for 
which  is  already  largely  in  our  hands,  carpenters'  tools,  builders' 
and  household  hardware,  household  utensils,  glassware,  stoves, 
watches,  clocks,  typewriters,  corrugated  iron,  leather  goods,  bread 
stuffs  and  provisions,  especially  tinned  meats  and  canned  fruits. 

Now  the  point  I  urge  is  that  this  market  is  preeminently  the 
field  of  opportunity  for  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  next  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  years.  The  countries  on  the  west  coast  are  bound  to 
develop.  Indeed,  our  trade  with  them  is  already  expanding  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  we  sent 
nearly  $900,000  worth  of  goods  to  Bolivia,  an  increase  of  nearly 
50  per  cent  over  the  exports  of  1910.  Our  exports  to  Chile  for 
the  same  year  increased  about  50  per  cent.  Those  to  Colombia 
increased  nearly  40  per  cent.  There  was  a  slight  increase  of  our 
exports  to  Ecuador  and  to  Venezuela,  while  to  Peru  we  sent  about 
a  million  dollars  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  character  of  the  goods  which  we  will 
bring  from  the  west  coast  and  Central  American  trade  are  largely 
the  class  of  goods  especially  suited  for  water  transportation.  Man- 
ufactories in  the  Mississippi  Valley  could  utilize  these  materials 
and  return  them  or  their  equivalent  as  finished  articles  by  the  same 
routes  to  the  countries  in  question.  It  will  be  impossible  for  these 
countries  to  do  their  own  manufacturing  for  many  decades  to  come. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  the  manufacturing  cities  of  our  own  east- 
ern seaboard  to  supply  this  trade  through  the  Canal  in  competition 
with  Europe.  It  is  the  Mississippi  Valley  manufactories  that  now 
exist,  and  those  that  are  to  be  built,  which  will  enter  in  and  seize 
these  now  golden  opportunities  for  serving  our  brethren  to  the 
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south  of  us,  while  serving  ourselves  at  the  same  time.  To  accom- 
plish this  end  requires  the  development  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
waterways  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  on  a  large  scale,  so  that 
goods  can  be  delivered  at  points  fairly  well  up  the  rivers. 

The  proximity  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  west  coast  even 
under  present  conditions  has  led  the  Mississippi  Valley  shippers 
to  take  advantage  or  their  opportunity,  particularly  in  the  way  of 
packing  house  products,  and  many  of  these  are  sent  to  the  west 
coast  by  this  route,  for  the  Panama  route  is  the  strategic  one  for 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  easier  transportation  which 
would  be  made  available  by  the  development  of  the  Mississippi 
waterway  system  the  Central  West  has  another  advantage  for 
upbuilding  the  trade  in  question.  A  large  number  of  the  people 
are  in  closer  contact  with  Latin  America  and  understand  Latin- 
American  methods  and  wants  better  than  do  the  people  of  other 
parts  of  our  country. 

While,  therefore,  our  share  in  the  west  coast  trade  is  bound  to 
increase  after  we  open  the  Canal,  whether  or  not  we  do  anything 
else  to  facilitate  it,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  increase  much  more 
rapidly  and  to  a  larger  volume  with  the  improvement  of  our  water- 
way systems  according  to  some  plan  that  experts  should  decide 
upon. 

This  whole  matter  has  an  important  relation  to  the  agitation 
for  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  principal  articles  which  we  may  expect  to  get  in  this  west 
coast  trade  are  raw  materials.  By  the  utilization  of  them  we  can 
build  up  our  manufactures  and  conserve  our  own  raw  materials 
so  long  as  those  that  we  can  purchase  from  South  America  are 
cheaper  than  those  we  can  extract  from  our  own  soil. 

The  advocacy  of  these  suggestions  does  not  imply  hostility  to 
or  neglect  of  the  railroads.  The  very  growth  of  industry  will 
necessitate  a  larger  use  of  the  railroads,  simultaneously  with  the 
larger  use  of  the  waterways.  The  two  can  not  properly  be  regard- 
ed as  antagonistic,  but  rather  as  complementary.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  waterway  system  will  cause  some  readjustment  as  to 
the  kind  of  freight  that  railroads  will  carry,  and  some  readjustment 
of  their  methods  of  handling  it,  but  there  will  be  a  volume  of  busi- 
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ness  of  the  kind  that  only  the  railroads  can  do  sufficiently  large  to 
occupy  them,  and  indeed  to  make  necessary  their  rapid  develop- 
ment. With  denser  population  there  will  be  more  short  haul 
freight  in  smaller  packages  for  our  railroads  to  carry,  and  in  due 
time  we  shall  have  to  supplement  our  present  types  of  railway 
equipment,  admirably  adapted  as  it  is  to  large,  long  distance  traffic, 
with  a  type  which,  like  that  of  Europe,  will  be  especially  fitted  for 
small  bulk,  short  haul  traffic. 

What  lies  before  us,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention, is  an  opportunity  for  a  tremendous  expansion  of  our  for- 
eign trade  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  manufactures  of  the  central 
part  of  the  country.  This  opportunity  will  come  with  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  for  traffic.  With  an  improved  Mississippi 
Valley  waterways  system,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  volume  of 
traffic  moving  abroad  through  gulf  ports  will  tremendously  in- 
crease. The  improvement  may  be  demanded,  as  it  often  has  been 
demanded,  on  the  ground  that  with  increased  water  transportation 
we  shall  stimulate  our  local  industries  or  that  it  will  bring  the  west 
coast  of  our  country  much  nearer  for  purposes  of  water  transpor- 
tation than  it  is  today,  since  we  will  be  able  to  reach  it  .without 
going  around  the  southern  hemisphere.  To  my  mind  the  most 
available  and  the  immediate  occasion  for  demanding  the  systematic 
development  of  this  great  waterway  system  is  that  we  have  pre- 
sented to  us  the  opportunity  to  increase  our  trade  with  the  people 
of  South  America.  We  need  what  they  have  to  sell ;  we  can  sup- 
ply what  they  want  to  buy.  If  we  do  not  supply  it,  the  people  of 
Europe  will.  The  manufactories  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  alone 
can  not  meet  the  demand.  The  manufactures  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  must  be  tremendously  increased  in  order  to  fill  the  new 
field  of  opportunity.  To  do  it  we  must  have  our  system  of  trans- 
portation so  that  through  all  the  confluents  of  this  great  waterway 
system,  goods  will  come  from  points  of  manufacture  down  to  the 
port  of  export,  saving  whatever  cost  may  be  saved  from  omitting 
land  transportation  to  New  York,  and  taking  advantage  of  what- 
ever may  be  saved  in  water  transportation  from  the  comparative 
shortness  of  the  route  from  gulf  ports  to  the  west  coast  as  con- 
trasted with  the  distance  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  same 
coast. 
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This  development  will  not  mean  infringement  on  the  markets 
of  the  New  England  and  other  eastern  manufacturers.  It  will 
mean  rather  that  there  will  be  a  larger  field  for  them  and  a  new 
and  larger  field  for  the  manufactures  of  the  central  part  of  the 
country.  It  will  mean  that  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  the 
Central  West  will  have  a  greater  market;  that  the  demand  for 
textiles  from  our  southern  neighbors  will  cause  new  manufactories 
to  spring  up  on  the  streams  of  the  great  Mississippi  waterway  sys- 
tem; that  our  meat  packing  industries  will  find  other  and  larger 
markets  for  their  products. 

We  must  be  prepared  for  some  changes  in  our  point  of  view 
and  some  readjustment  of  our  practices.  We  must  look  forward 
to  a  wider  application  of  the  principles  of  reciprocity  with  our 
Latin-American  neighbors,  or  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  policy 
of  lower  tariff  rates  on  manufactured  goods.  One  or  the  other  of 
these  changes  must  come  if  we  expect  our  trade  to  grow  as  largely 
as  we  would  like  to  see  it.  For  we  can  not  sell  unless  we  buy. 
The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  need  more  of  some  articles,  like 
cotton,  tobacco  and  sugar,  than  we  can  raise  ourselves  without 
occasioning  a  rise  in  price  that  our  people  will  not  endure.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  supplement  our  own  resources  with  those  of 
our  trading  neighbors.  We  must  encourage  them  if  we  are  to 
help  ourselves.  Such  a  policy  will  have  the  added  advantage  of 
bringing  about  the  mutual  respect  and  regard,  and  the  intimacy  of 
relationship  which  after  all  are  necessary  conditions  of  a  perma- 
nent and  expanding  trade.  Our  business  relations  must  be  cordial 
and  sympathetic.  We  must  learn  to  deal  with  our  customers  in 
their  'own  language,  to  get  their  points  of  view,  and  so  far  as  we 
can  to  assist  their  national  ambitions.  The  period  of  aloofness 
between  us  and  our  Latin- American  neighbors,  both  in  Central  and 
South  America,  should  soon  be  closed.  When  it  is,  when  we  and 
they  find  in  our  larger  and  closer  business  relations,  in  our  more 
sympathetic  social  and  political  points  of  view,  that  identity  of  polit- 
ical, social  and  economic  purposes  which  is  possible,  we  shall  have 
a  western  hemisphere  politically  separate  but  economically  and 
socially  united,  comprising  a  territory  reaching  from  the  edge  of 
the  temperate  zone  of  the  South,  through  the  tropical  lands  of  the 
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center  almost  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  temperate  zone  on  the 
north ;  within  which  we  shall  find  nature  in  all  her  varying  moods 
showering  bountifully  upon  the  people  a  multiplicity  and  variety 
of  products  unsurpassed  in  the  trade  of  the  world ;  and  with  our 
varied  resources,  our  better  understanding  and  our  closer  union 
of  the  peoples,  we  shall  be  able  to  produce  a  civilization  richer, 
finer  and  more  enduring  than  any  that  has  existed  previously  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Colonel  Vance,  of  Ohio,  wishes  to 
make  an  announcement. 

COL.  JOHN  L.  VANCE,  President,  Ohio  Valley  Improvement 
Association  —  Mr.  President,  I  beg  to  request  of  the  delegates, 
and  those  who  have  accompanied  them,  to  meet  me  for  not  to 
exceed  two  minutes  immediately  upon  adjournment  of  this  morn- 
ing's session  in  the  room  to  which  I  am  now  pointing.  A  very 
important  engagement  demands  our  attention  particularly  this 
afternoon,  and  it  is  best  that  we  should  decide  how  we  shall  meet 
it.  The  delegates  from  the  Ohio  Valley,  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo, 
and  from  Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Illinois  and  Indiana. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  I  wish  to  introduce  Mr.  Teal,  of  Ore- 
gon, to  make  an  announcement. 

MR.  J.  N.  TEAL,  Portland,  Ore. —  I  desire  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
men that  were  going  to  participate  in  the  banquet  that  was  to  have 
been  tendered  Captain  Ellison  on  Thursday  evening,  that  much  to 
our  regret  that  banquet  will  not  take  place.  The  doctor  does  not 
think  the  Captain  can  attend  the  banquet,  although  I  am  delighted 
to  say  that  he  is  getting  better.  However,  those  who  intended  to 
participate  in  this  banquet  will  hear  further  from  the  Committee. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  it  is 
expected  that  at  this  time  your  President  should  make  his  annual 
report.  I  shall  tax  your  patience  but  a  few  moments. 

I  think  that  this  organization  has  very  great  cause  to  feel  grati- 
fied with  the  results  of  its  efforts  since  it  was  organized  in  this 
city  six  years  ago.  At  that  time,  as  the  distinguished  Chairman 
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of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  has  so  eloquently  pointed 
out,  we  were  having  rivers  and  harbors  bills  every  three  years. 
Now  we  are  having  those  bills  annually.  At  least,  we  have  had 
two  annual  bills,  and  very  much  to  my  delight  this  distinguished 
gentleman  has  promised  that  the  party  in  power  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  intends  to  give  us  another  annual  bill  at  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress.  (Applause.)  This  is  good  news,  I 
know,  to  every  one  of  you,  and  all  of  you  must  do  your  utmost  to 
see  that  the  hands  of  this  gentleman  and  of  his  Committee  are 
upheld  in  keeping  the  promise  that  he  has  made  to  us. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  Congress  for  many  years,  and  I  know 
that  sometimes  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  Chairman  of  a  great 
committee  like  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  to  do  exactly 
as  he  would  like  to  do.  His  heart  is  in  the  right  place ;  he  is  going 
to  do  his  best ;  but  he  needs  our  help.  Without  our  help  in  the 
first  place  we  never  could  have  had  annual  bills,  and,  friends,  do 
not  deceive  yourselves,  we  can  not  get  them  in  the  future  but  for 
the  splendid  efforts  of  this  magnificent  Association  (applause), 
which  must  continue  its  efforts  as  in  the  past.  (Applause.) 

President  Ransdell  then  proceeded  with  his  address,  as  follows : 
Annual  Address— Hon.  Joseph  E«  Ransdell 

President  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 

As  President  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  its  officers  and  all  the  delegates  to  this  great 
Convention  upon  the  growth  of  waterway  sentiment  in  our  country 
in  the  past  six  years.  Today  there  is  a  great  awakening  among  the 
friends  of  waterways  all  over  the  country,  and  the  deepest  interest 
is  being  displayed  in  their  improvement.  A  much  more  kindly 
and  friendly  feeling  towards  the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and 
other  waters  exists  now  than  there  was  at  the  birth  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

At  that  time  rivers  and  harbors  bills  were  the  orphan  children 
in  the  halls  of  Congress,  receiving  only  such  crumbs  as  were  left 
after  everything  else  had  been  provided  for.  They  were  enacted 
only  every  third  year,  whereas  all  other  great  bills  were  passed 
annually.  They  carried  appropriations  for  all  the  waterways  of 
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this  great  nation  of  less  than  twenty  millions  per  year,  and  these 
sums  were  so  inadequate  that  work  could  not  go  on  in  a  systematic 
and  business-like  way. 

Our  national  organization,  aided  and  assisted  in  the  most  loyal 
and  efficient  manner  by  associations  organized  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  particular  waterways  and  by  thousands  of  conmer- 
cial  bodies  and  individuals  scattered  throughout  the  Republic,  has 
carried  on  a  great  campaign  of  education  in  advocacy  of  a  liberal, 
comprehensive  waterway  policy,  and  the  prompt  improvement  of 
ev,ery  worthy  water  course  in  the  Union  which  is  needed  by  com- 
merce and  has  the  approval  of  our  efficient  Engineer  Corps.  We 
have  so  thoroughly  convinced  the  American  Congress  that  proper 
improvement  of  our  waterways  is  wise,  that  not  only  are  we  now 
having  rivers  and  harbors  bills  every  year,  thereby  placing  them 
on  a  par  with  the  other  great  subjects  for  congressional  legislation, 
but  we  get  considerably  more  than  thirty  millions  a  year,  an  in- 
crease in  six  years  of  more  than  fifty  per  centum.  This  surely  con- 
stitutes just  cause  for  congratulation,  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  our  work ;  but  the  task  we  undertook  is  far 
from  completed. 

Dense  ignorance  as  to  the  benefits  of  water  transportation 
exists  in  many  quarters.  Congress  is  committed  to  an  annual 
river  and  harbor  bill  only  by  the  precedent  of  the  past  two  years. 
Thirty  millions  a  year  is  a  great  advance  over  twenty  millions, 
but  it  is  still  far  below  our  battle  cry  of  "fifty  millions  per  annum." 
Nor  can  our  fondest  enthusiast  say  we  have  fully  established  the 
wise,  definite  waterway  policy  we  set  out  to  secure.  It  spite  of 
our  great  successes  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  But  the  coveted 
goal  is  almost  in  sight.  Let  us  struggle  hard  for  a  few  years  longer, 
and  victory  will  be  sure  to  crown  our  efforts.  (Applause). 

Permit  me  now  to  point  out  a  few  things  for  your  careful  con- 
sideration. Certain  periodicals  and  individuals  representing  rail- 
ways, which  constitute  the  greatest  single  interest  in  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  agriculture,  have  abandoned  their  former 
attitude  of  silence  and  are  carrying  on  an  active  campaign  in  op- 
position to  the  improvement  of  waterways.  This  is  a  cause,  not 
for  discouragement  but  for  encouragement,  for  it  is  an  absolute 
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proof  that  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  with  its 
limited  income,  has  already  aroused  a  public  sentiment  so  strong 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  ignored,  even  by  an  interest  with  assets 
aggregating  more  than  twenty-one  billion  dollars.  (Applause.) 

Of  late  the  statement  has  been  made  and  reiterated  that  when 
the  charge  borne  by  the  public  for  the  maintenance  of  waterways 
and  for  interest  on  the  cost  of  their  construction  is  added  to  the 
price  paid  by  the  shipper  for  the  carriage  of  his  goods,  the  "total 
cost  of  transportation"  is  greater  by  water  than  by  rail.  One  of 
the  most  recent  pronouncements  on  the  subject  is  by  an  organiza- 
tion so  located  and  named  that  some  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  country  have  been  misled  into  believing  that  it  is  a  Govern- 
ment bureau,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  organized  and  is 
maintained  by  the  railways,  largely,  if  not  mainly,  to  combat  the 
rising  sentiment  in  favor  of  waterways. 

The  report  of  W.  H.  Lindley  to  the  British  Royal  Commission 
on  Canals  and  Inland  Waterways  shows  that  the  average  cost  to 
the  Government  of  Prussia  for  improvements  on  the  Rhine 'was 
only  17-100ths  of  a  mill  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  traffic  on  that 
river  during  the  year  1905.  Other  authorities  give  the  average 
price  paid  for  transportation  on  that  German  river  as  1.54  mills 
per  ton-mile,  making  the  "total  cost  of  transportation"  1.71  mills 
per  ton-mile,  while  the  average  charge  on  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  was  7.63  mills,  or  four  and  one-half  times  as  great 
as  on  the  Rhine.  (Applause.) 

But  we  do  not  need  to  go  to  Germany  for  an  illustration.  In 
my  own  state,  Louisiana,  is  a  canal,  called  the  Barrataria  and 
LaFourche  Canal,  which  in  connection  with  some  natural  water- 
ways connects  New  Orleans  and  Morgan  City.  Mark  you,  this 
is  not  a  Government  canal,  but  it  was  built  by  private  capital  and 
depends  on  tolls  for  its  profits,  being  thus  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  a  railway.  This  canal  was  opened  between  Bayou  La 
Fourche  and  Bayou  Terrebonne  in  1904  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Barrow,  one 
of  the  most  progressive  and  public-spirited  men  of  the  South, 
since  which  time  the  people  living  on  the  Terrebonne,  especially 
those  of  Houma  and  vicinity,  about  eighty  miles  from  New  Or- 
leans, have  enjoyed  water  competition.  A  recent  letter  from  Mr. 
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Barrow  to  me  concerning  the  effects  of  this  canal,  among  other 
interesting  points,  says : 

"Before  this  water  competition,  the  railroad  was  unbearable 
in  its  indifference  to  the  necessities  of  our  commerce.  During 
the  grinding  season  sugar  and  molasses  in  barrels  piled  in  tiers 
upon  tiers  until  the  packages  would  burst  with  their  own  weight. 
When  the  depot  could  receive  no  more,  sugarhouses  became  ware- 
houses as  well  as  factories  and  I  have  frequently  seen  sugar  and 
molasses  rilling  the  sugarhouse  yards  covered  with  tarpaulins 
because  the  railroad  would  not  furnish  cars  for  its  transportation 
to  market.  When  approached  for  relief  the  railroad  would  treat 
our  importunity  with  disregard,  if  not  contempt,  knowing  full  well 
it  would  get  it  anyway.  Freight  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to 
Houma  would  remain  weeks  in  transit  and  freight  from  Houma 
to  New  Orleans  met  with  no  better  fate. 

"To  our  cries  for  relief  would  come  the  response:  'We  can 
do  no  better;'  but  lo  and  behold,  no  sooner  was  the  Barrataria 
and  LaFourche  Canal  opened  connecting  Bayou  Terrebonne  with 
the  Mississippi  than  the  railroad  became  so  solicitous  for  our  wel- 
fare that  we  were  never  in  want  of  cars;  there  is  never  the 
slightest  congestion  at  the  Houma  depot,  and  freight  is  rushed 
to  New  Orleans  and  therefrom  with  such  dispatch  that  it  is  al- 
most as  quick  as  the  water  route  which  makes  the  trip  in  twelve 
hours. 

''While  before  the  opening  of  the  canal  we  had  only  one  train 
a  day  out  of  Houma,  and  that  a  mixed  passenger  and  freight 
train,  we  now  have  three  separate  and  distinct  passenger  trains 
and  one  daily  freight  train. 

''Some  weeks  ago  the  Argyle  Planting  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  one  of  our  largest  sugar  manufactories,  in  reply  to  a 
request  for  quotations  on  fuel  oil,  received  a  price  of  $1.05  per 
barrel  by  rail  as  against  eighty-five  cents  by  water,  making  a 
difference  of  one  thousand  dollars  on  its  order  of  five  thousand 
barrels  in  contemplation  of  purchase  at  that  time.  \Vhen  we 
remember  that  this  factory,  which  makes  possibly  five  or  six  mil- 
lion pounds  of  sugar  every  season,  consumes  possibly  fifteen 
thousand  barrels  of  oil  in  its  operations,  we  see  it  saving  an  item 
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of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  the  matter  of  freight,  on  its 
fuel  alone,  by  reason  of  this  water  route. 

"This  is  only  one  item  of  economy  from  a  single  firm,  nor  is 
it  an  isolated  example,  but  instead,  one  of  a  class  which  could  be 
stretched  out  indefinitely.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate  to  say 
that  the  Argyle  Planting  Company,  with  its  factory  situated  on 
the  banks  of  Bayou  Black,  about  four  miles  below  the  town  of 
Houma,  will  save  not  less  than  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year  in 
freight  charges  by  reason  of  the  opening  up  of  this  waterway 
from  Morgan  City  to  New  Orleans." 

So  we  see  that  this  privately  owned  canal,  depending  on  tolls 
for  its  maintenance  just  as  railways  do,  not  only  effects  a  reduction 
in  the  freights  paid  by  a  single  concern  in  the  large  sum  of  eight 
thousand  dollars  a  year  —  an  amount  equivalent  to  a  dividend 
of  more  than  six  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  $133,000  —  but  has  mul- 
tiplied the  train  service  to  Houma  and  vicinity  fourfold  in  quan- 
tity and  more  than  tenfold  in  efficiency.  (Applause.) 

Justice  requires  me  to  add  that  not  all  railway  men  are  opposed 
to  the  improvement  of  waterways.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Finley,  and 
other  broad-minded  railway  men,  have  spoken  here  in  our  own 
conventions  and  elsewhere  in  hearty  support  of  the  policy  we 
advocate. 

And  I  wish,  with  all  the  emphasis  I  can  command,  to  say 
again  what  I  have  often  said  before:  that  neither  myself  nor 
the  other  officers  and  directors  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress,  nor  any  member  of  our  organization  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  is  opposed  to  railways  or  has  any  desire  to  do  them 
an  injury.  (Applause.)  I  regard  the  railway  as  beyond  com- 
parison the  foremost  agent  of  progress  and  development  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  not  the  only  agency  needed. 

The  waterway  movement  is  conceived  in  no  spirit  of  hostility 
to  railways.  Waterways  are  designed  not  to  supplant  but  to  sup- 
plement the  highways  of  steel.  The  question  we  are  asking  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  consider  is  not  whether  we  shall 
have  waterways  or  railways,  but  whether  we  shall  have  water- 
ways in  addition  to  railwavs. 
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Let  me  go  farther.  I  believe  that  the  development  of  water- 
ways, far  from  injuring  the  railways,  produces  a  prompt,  positive 
and  permanent  benefit.  I  have  studied  this  matter  for  years,  and 
have  found  many  cases  where  the  development  of  a  waterway 
has  added  to  the  business,  promoted  the  prosperity,  and  increased 
the  dividends  of  competing  railways.  I  have  never  found  a 
single  instance  of  the  opposite  result,  and  feel  perfectly  safe  in 
challenging  anyone  to  produce  such  an  instance,  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  exists.  The  prosperity  of  railways  depends  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  people;  the  greatest  promoter  of  prosperity  is 
cheap  transportation;  the  cheapest  of  all  transportation  is  that 
by  water;  and  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  railway  is  to 
have  a  first-class  navigable  waterway  paralleling  every  mile  of 
its  tracks.  (Applause.) 

As  many  of  our  railways  act  on  a  different  theory,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  protect  our  waterways  from  unfair  rail  com- 
petition, and  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  devise  the  best  methods 
to  secure  that  end.  In  France  rates  both  by  water  and  rail  are 
controlled  by  legislation,  and  on  certain  classes  of  freight  rail- 
roads are  compelled  to  charge  twenty  per  cent  more  than  water 
rates. 

In  Germany  and  Belgium  competition  between  the  two  sys- 
tems is  regulated  and  controlled  by  government  ownership  of 
railways.  Personally  I  believe  that  if  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  were  given  absolute  power  to  fix  both  minimum  and 
maximum  rates  on  all  interstate  water  and  rail  transportation  in 
the  Union,  and  to  pass  necessary  rules  and  regulations  to  enforce 
their  decisions  without  interminable  interference  and  many  vexa- 
tious injunctions,  the  question  would  soon  be  solved;  each  great 
transportation  agent  would  receive  the  business  best  adapted  to 
it;  and  the  general  public  would  be  incalculably  benefited. 

Believing  then  that  the  development  of  waterways  will  work 
good  to  all  interests  and  harm  to  none,  I  desire  briefly  to  call 
your  attention  to  some  things  which  are  needed  if  that  develop- 
ment is  speedily  to  be  brought  about.  We  are  within  sight  of 
the  completion  of  the  greatest  engineering  work  of  all  time  —  the 
Panama  Canal.  If  it  was  wise  to  place  this  great  waterway  under 
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continuing  contract  so  that  work  on  it  might  proceed  uninterrupt- 
edly until  it  should  be  finished,  why  would  it  not  be  at  least  equally 
wise  to  adopt  the  same  method  at  home,  so  that  the  work  upon 
the  waterways  within  our  own  borders  may  be  steadily  prose- 
cuted until  it  shall  be  finished?  (Applause.) 

There  are  certain  most  important  projects  upon  which  work 
has  been  under  way  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  and  which 
will  be  of  no  value  as  channels  of  through  navigation  until  the 
entire  plan  is  completed.  We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  losing 
the  interest  on  the  large  sums  which  have  been  already  invested. 
Even  if  bonds  had  been  issued  and  the  work  pushed  to  rapid 
completion,  as  has  been  so  wisely  done  in  regard  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  money  paid  out  as  interest  on  the  bonds  would  have 
been  no  greater  than  that  which  has  been  lost  in  Interest  on  the 
money  which  has  been  expended.  But  the  waterways  would  have 
been  completed  years  ago  and  the  people  would  have  been  receiv- 
ing the  vast  benefits  arising  from  their  construction. 

Two  of  the  most  important  works  which  are  now  under  way 
are  the  gigantic  new  lock  at  the  Soo  and  the  Livingstone  Chan- 
nel in  the  Detroit  River.  The  estimated  cost  for  both  is  some- 
where between  $12,000,000  and  $14,000,000,  and  when  this  work 
was  ordered  the  Chief  of  Engineers  was  authorized  to  contract 
for  all  the  labor  and  material  necessary  for  its  completion.  The 
same  method  has  been  applied  to  a  few  other  works.  If  it  was 
wise  and  businesslike  to  use  the  continuing  contract  for  work 
of  the  first  importance,  such  as  this,  and  everyone  concedes  that 
any  other  plan  would  have  been  foolish,  why  would  it  not  be 
equally  wise  and  businesslike  to  use  the  continuing  contract  for 
all  large  projects  which  are  authorized  after  the  proper  study 
shows  that  they  are  desirable?  (Applause.) 

The  River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  1910  named  a  number  of  works 
which  were  to  be  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  their  completion 
within  a  definite  time;  for  instance,  the  upper  Hudson  within 
four  years ;  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  within  twelve 
years;  the  lower  Mississippi  within  twenty  years;  the  Dalles  on 
the  Columbia  within  six  years ;  the  harbors  of  Mobile  and  Savan- 
nah within  four  years ;  and  so  on.  This  was  a  step  in  the  right 
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direction,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  While  this  action  cre- 
ated a  moral  obligation  for  succeeding  Congresses  to  make  further 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  these  works,  there  exists  no 
legal  obligation  upon  the  Congress  which  assembled  at  noon  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  nor  upon  any  Congress  which  may  assemble 
in  the  future,  to  make  appropriations  so  that  they  may  be  finished 
within  the  time  named,  or  to  ever  appropriate  another  dollar  to 
finish  them  at  all. 

If  we  mean  to  finish  them,  why  not  put  it  beyond  all  doubt 
or  peradventure  ?  Why  adopt  one  rule  for  the  Panama  Canal  — 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  most  of  us  —  and  for  the  Soo  and 
Detroit  River,  and  another  rule  for  other  projects  which  are 
certainly  as  meritorious?  There  is  every  reason  for  making  the 
rule  general.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  noteworthy  saving  in 
the  cost  of  the  work  can  be  effected  if  the  continuing  contract  is 
used,  which  allows  the  engineers  to  arrange  their  plans  and  the 
contractors  to  prepare  their  plants  so  that  the  work  can  be  done 
in  less  time  and  at  less  cost  than  under  a  system  of  piecemeal 
appropriations. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  and  conveniences  possessed 
by  the  railway  is  the  fact  that  a  car  can  be  started  from  any  sta- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  its  load  carried  without  breaking 
bulk  to  any  other  station  in  the  United  States.  The  efficiency 
and  the  value  of  our  waterways  would  be  vastly  multiplied  if 
they  were  joined  into  a  comprehensive,  connected  system.  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  ask  that  the  main  features  of  such 
a  system  shall  be  decided  upon  and  that  every  waterway  shall 
be  considered,  not  as  an  isolated  project,  but  also  in  its  relations 
to  the  entire  system.  Some  day  it  will  be  possible  to  start  a 
barge  from  Boston  and  send  it  to  Chicago  or  Duluth;  to  Jack- 
sonville, New  Orleans  or  Brownsville;  to  any  point  upon  the 
rivers  running  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
to  Texarkana  on  the  Red;  to  Knoxville  on  the  Tennessee;  to 
Nashville  on  the  Cumberland;  to  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio;  to  St. 
Paul  or  Minneapolis  on  the  Mississippi;  or  to  Fort  Benton  on 
the  Missouri.  This  is  not  a  fanciful  dream.  It  is  well  within 
the  limits  of  reason  and  common  sense  and  the  possibility  of 
accomplishment  within  a  generation.  (Applause.) 
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This  leads  to  the  further  suggestion  that  the  waterways  of  the 
country  should  be  classified,  and  that  standard  dimensions  should 
be  adopted  for  the  locks  and  other  permanent  structures  upon 
the  streams  in  each  class.  This  would  enable  boats  adapted  to 
the  smallest  channel  decided  upon  to  go  freely  over  every  part 
of  the  system,  while  of  course  streams  of  a  larger  class  would 
have  larger  structures  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  larger  boats 
which  would  ply  upon  their  waters. 

These  are  only  a  few  thoughts  for  your  consideration,  and 
such  action  as  you  deem  proper.  Permit  me  for  myself  and 
associates  to  thank  you  for  your  continued  support  and  the  splen- 
did loyalty  you  have  ever  displayed  to  all  the  officers  and  workers 
of  our  organization.  I  also  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  this 
Convention  may  be  as  successful  and  its  labors  as  fruitful  of  good 
to  our  great  cause  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 

I  know  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every  one  of  your  officers 
in  saying  that  the  success  which  has  come  to  us  could  not  have 
come  but  for  the  splendid  support  which  has  been  accorded  us 
from  every  part  of  the  Republic;  for  truly  our  movement  is  a 
national  one.  In  every  part  of  the  land  we  have  our  friends. 
We  are  all  working  together  for  no  other  thing  but  for  a  mag- 
nificent waterway  policy. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  We  had  expected  next  to  hear  the 
report  from  that  man  and  faithful  servant  of  this  organization 
who  for  many  years,  in  fact  since  its  birth,  has  been  our  Secre- 
tary; but  as  already  announced  to  you,  he  is  too  unwell  to  be 
with  us.  I  shall,  therefore,  next  introduce  our  efficient  Special 
Director,  a  man  who  is  known  to  every  one  of  you.  Shall  I  call 
his  name?  Mr.  John  A.  Fox.  (Applause.) 

Annual  Report  of  Special  Director  Fox 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  a  formal  report  as  the 
Special  Director  of  this  Congress.  I  could  not  if  I  so  desired 
make  such  a  report  as  would  cover  all  the  activities  of  the  Con- 
gress during  the  past  year.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  has  been  my 
one  ambition  during  this  year,  after  having  decided  to  return  to 
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serve  it,  to  make  the  work  as  efficient  as  possible,  to  awaken  as 
much  sentiment  as  possible,  to  spread  the  gospel  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  so  leave  the  Congress  that  this  year  we  might  be  fur- 
ther advanced  than  we  were  the  last. 

.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year  I  felt  it  most  particularly 
incumbent  upon  me  to  reach  the  southern  states,  and  from  Feb- 
ruary until  July  I  spent  in  all  of  that  portion  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  the  Ohio  rivers,  and  south  of  the  Missouri  as  far  west 
as  western  Texas.  During  the  year  I  have  sought  out  all  such 
large  gatherings  as  I  felt  should  be  acquainted  with  this  move- 
ment, and  have  endeavored  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  such  large 
bodies  as  the  farmers'  granges,  the  Commercial  Travelers'  Associa- 
tion, and  various  national  organizations,  the  work  of  this  Con- 
gress, because,  gentlemen,  I  felt  more  and  more  each  year  that 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  that  are  still  ignorant 
of  the  great  policy  for  which  this  Congress  is  working,  and  there 
are  thousands  of  people  that  are  not  acquainted  with  the  great 
results  that  will  accrue  to  the  United  States  when  this  policy  shall 
have  been  adopted. 

In  July  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  speak  before  the  National 
Real  Estate  Dealers  out  in  Denver.  I  presented  this  cause  to  that 
great  gathering  of  men,  and  when  they  returned  home  they  took 
it  up  in  every  state  in  the  Union  where  there  is  a  real  estate 
association,  and  they  are  now  considering  the  value  of  this  move- 
ment. 

While  I  was  down  in  Georgia  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
some  of  the  representatives  of  the  traveling  men's  association, 
which  you  know  has  always  done  good  work  for  us.  I  conceived 
the  idea,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  President,  of  having  every 
one  of  the  councils  pass  resolutions;  and  that  matter  was  taken 
up  by  the  locals  in  Georgia  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
commercial  travelers  of  the  country.  They  have  done  magnificent 
work  in  spreading  the  doctrine  among  the  merchants  they  have 
met  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  It  has  done  much  to 
mold  public  sentiment. 

Another  opportunity  for  spreading  the  gospel  came  to  me 
through  the  farmers'  grange.  Having  met  some  of  the  presi- 
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dents  of  their  associations  I  laid  the  matter  before  them,  and 
they  have  taken  it  up.  Theirs  is  a  great  organized  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, and  if  we  can  get  our  policy  adopted  by  them  they  can 
carry  it  into  every  state,  and  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  we 
will  get  the  Congressmen  who  are  in  Congress  now  or  who  may 
be  sent  there  hereafter  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  our  ideas. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have 'much  to  be  gratified  over  since  our 
first  meeting  here  in  December  or  in  January,  190G ;  but  I  learn 
more  and  more  that  we  have  got  an  awfully  hard  row  of  stumps 
ahead  of  us.  The  country  has  not  been  definitely  committed  to 

our  policy. 

There  are  many  splendid  projects  before  the  United  States 
Government  for  improvement  of  the  many  harbors  on  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific  and  Gulf  coasts.  There  are  over  27,000  miles  of  the  most 
magnificent  rivers  that  exist  on  any  continent  on  the  globe,  and 
traversing  this  country.  It  will  cost  say  probably  $500,000,000 
to  put  into  commission  for  carriage  all  the  waters  in  this  country. 
Your  great  and  magnificent  Missouri,  with  its  2,300  miles  of 
length  will  cost  about  $42,000,000  to  place  that  river  in  com- 
mission. It  will  cost  about  $20,000,000  to  place  the  Mississippi 
River  in  commission  from  St.  Paul  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri ; 
$80,000,000  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  the  Gulf ;  thus  making  about  $100,000,000  that  could 
be  placed  upon  the  Mississippi  River  in  a  definite  and  systematic 
manner,  just  as  definitely  as  we  have  spent  money  on  the  Panama 
Canal. 

On  the  Ohio  there  are  1,000  miles  of  that  splendid  waterway 
reaching  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo  on  the  Mississippi.  That  plan 
has  been  adopted  just  as  definitely  as  the  Panama  Canal  was 
adopted.  Sixty-three  million  dollars  expended  upon  that  splendid 
artery  will  put  it  in  commission  and  make  it  available.  We  can 
finish  it  in  seven  or  eight  years,  just  as  we  are  finishing  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Then  there  is  that  splendid  Tennessee  River  and  the  Cumber- 
land River  away  up  to  Burnside,  Ky.  The  Tennessee  can  be  put 
into  commission  for  about  seven  and  a  half  million. 
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There  is  the  wonderful  Columbia  River  out  in  Mr.  Teal's  dis- 
trict and  the  Snake,  that  will  benefit  us.  They  could  be  improved 
for  about  eight  or  ten  million  dollars  spent  in  a  definite  manner 
so  as  to  put  those  rivers  in  commission. 

There  is  that  wonderful  stream  of  the  Coosa,  and  the  Alabama 
River.  Then  there  are  the  rivers  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
with  an  aggregate  length  of  27,000  miles,  that  are  carried  upon 
the  books  of  the  engineers  to  be  provided  for  specifically  and 
definitely.  They  can  all  be  pushed  to  completion  in  the  next  ten 
years ;  then  instead  of  having  a  stagnation  of  commerce,  instead 
of  having  no  craft  upon  our  waterways,  this  wonderful  system 
of  27,000  miles  of  additional  transportation  will  be  ready  to  carry 
the  commerce  of  this  country,  at  about  one-third  at  least  of  the 
cost  of  transportation  that  we  are  now  paying  by  rail. 

We  paid  last  year  $1,418,000,000  to  transport  the  freights  of 
the  country.  If  we  had  had  waterways  in  commission  and  had 
saved  but  one  mill  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  enormous  commerce 
that  was  carried,  we  would  have  saved  to  ourselves  $238,000,000, 
based  on  the  estimate  of  one  mill  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  total 
commerce  of  the  country.  Yet  the  rate  by  rail  was  seven  and  a 
half  mills.  The  average  rate  by  water  was  1.1  mills. 

Gentlemen,  to  carry  out  this  great  and  comprehensive  plan 
which  is  now  before  the  Board  of  Engineers,  is  going  to  require 
much  activity  on  our  part,  more  sacrifice,  and  perhaps  a  great  deal 
of  agitation. 

Few  of  the  Congressmen,  I  believe,  have  realized  what  this 
agitation  has  cost  the  American  people,  what  it  has  cost  to  come 
here  and  urge  unselfishly  and  patriotically  upon  the  American 
Congress  the  value  of  this  great  movement;  but  for  seven  years 
we  have  met  here  with  an  average  of  a  thousand  delegates  from 
California  to  Maine,  from  Louisiana  to  Minnesota.  Each  one  of 
these  men  that  has  come  here  has  paid  his  own  expenses  to  a  large 
extent,  costing  on  an  average  two  hundred  dollars  to  come  from 
his  own  home  here,  pay  his  expenses  and  get  back.  On  a  basis 
of  a  thousand  delegates,-  that  would  represent  $200,000.  For 
seven  years  we  have  come  here  unselfishly,  patriotically  and  nobly, 
to  carry  through  a  great  policy  for  the  good  of  the  people,  at  a 
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cost  to  ourselves  of  $1,400,000,  in  addition  to  the  great  amount 
of  money  that  has  been  expended  by  you  through  this  association 
in  educating  the  people. 

Now  it  is  certainly  worth  while  for  Congress  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice  when  such  great  numbers  of  people  are  patriotic  enough, 
unselfish  enough  and  desirous  enough  for  the  future  to  ask  to  have 
this  matter  considered.  It  is  certainly  their  duty  to  listen  to  these 
representatives  of  the  business  interests  at  home  who  come  and 
urge  them  to  adopt  this  splendid  policy  for  a  river  and  harbor  bill 
sufficient  to  push  to  completion,  not  in  forty  years  from  now,  but 
at  least  in  ten  years  from  now,  the  improvement  plan  for  our 
splendid  harbors  and  our  rivers,  so  that  we  may  take  care  of  our 
water  traffic  as  is  done  in  Europe  today. 

Gentlemen,  we  must  not  simply  meet  here  and  pass  resolu- 
tions, adjourn  and  go  home,  but  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  Con- 
gressman from  every  district  in  the  United  States  understands  the 
problem  from  a  national  viewpoint,  sees  it  not  from  his  local  dis- 
trict's point  of  view,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  great  national 
problem.  We  will  see  to  it  that  he  votes  that  the  $40,000,000  or 
$50,000,000  that  are  needed  every  year  toward  completing  this 
great  work  shall  be  appropriated,  just  as  we  are  now  paying  for 
the  Panama  Canal. 

We  should  all  continue  to  urge  Congress  to  look  upon  this 
work  as  a  work  of  great  national  importance,  worthy  of  being 
completed  within  the  next  few  years,  and  then  it  will  be  done. 

Now,  many  are  perhaps  unfamiliar  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  spending  but  little  on  these  waterways  comparatively  since 
this  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  was  organized  in  1906. 
During  the  seven  years  that  have  since  elapsed  $2,040,000,000 
have  been  expended  upon  the  navy  and  the  army,  for  fortifica- 
tions and  those  particular  things  that  pertain  to  war.  The  period 
from  1905  to  1911  has  been  the  most  active  period  since  the  in- 
ception of  this  Government  in  regard  to  waterway  development 
in  the  United  States.  More  agitation  has  been  carried  on,  more 
money  has  been  spent ;  and  yet  during  that  same  seven  years  the 
total  amount  expended  for  all  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
the  most  worthy  expenditure  that  the  National  Government  could 
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make,  is  but  $185,000,000.  Compare  $185,000,000  with  $2,040,- 
000,000  for  war  and  preparation  for  war,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  an  unfair  proportion. 

If  we  are  to  be  a  great  nation,  commercially,  industrially  and 
agriculturally,  let  us  urge  upon  our  great  body  of  lawmakers  to 
provide  more  regularly,  more  sensibly  and  more  efficiently  for  the 
early  completion  of  the  great  arteries  of  traffic  and  for  the  gate- 
ways of  commerce  of  the  nation. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  I  will  ask  our  Acting  Secretary  to 
make  a  brief  announcement  or  statement  in  regard  to  the  report 
of  Secretary  Ellison,  and  then  I  will  ask  everyone  to  remain  a  few 
moments  after  he  finishes,  as  we  will  then  announce  the  names 
of  the  Members-at-Large  of  two  of  the  great  committees,  and 
something  else  in  connection  with  that. 

(Acting  Secretary  Thompson  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  financial  statement  had  been  printed  so  that  any  dele- 
gate desiring  to  have  a  copy  could  procure  one.  Below  will  be 
found  the  report  of  Secretary  Ellison,  who  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Convention  because  of  illness,  but  who  asked,  and  was 
granted,  "leave  to  print.") 

Report  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Ellison 

MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND 

HARBORS  CONGRESS: 

With  your  permission  I  shall  first  make  my  report  to  you  as 
Treasurer  and  before  presenting  a  resume  of  the  figures  of  that 
report  I  want  to  say  again,  and  to  emphasize  it,  that  whatever 
fault  you  may  have  to  find  with  them  belongs  solely  to  me.  Presi- 
dent Ransdell  has  given  to  me  a  free  rein  in  managing  all  the 
business  of  the  organization  and  has  either  believed  in,  or  acqui- 
esced in,  my  opinion  that  it  is  best  to  proceed  along  safe  and  con- 
servative lines  rather  than  to  make  a  big  splurge  or  showing  for 
any  one  year  without  regard  to  our  treasury,  for  I  do  not  have 
to  tell  you,  who  are  business  men  and  who  have  either  furnished 
the  sinews  of  war  or  represent  those  who  have,  that  this  organi- 
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zation  has  no  fixed  or  definite  income  sufficient  to  meet  what  can 
properly  be  termed  fixed  charges. 

Above  all  things  I  have  dreaded  the  depletion  of  our  treasury, 
for  I  have  realized  that  the  work  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  must  continue  until  a  final  and  complete  victory 
has  been  won.  It  would  be  better  for  all  waterway  improvement 
projects  throughout  the  Union  that  we  had  never  commenced  than 
that  we  should  have  to  discontinue  for  lack  of  financial  support, 
for  that  would  be  prima  facie  evidence  to  the  enemies  of  improved 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  such  enemies, 
that  there  is  no  real  and  substantial  sentiment  in  the  country  in 
favor  of  waterways. 

For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  December  1,  1910,  and  ending 
November  30,  1911,  the  total  receipts  were  $35,648.26.  These 
receipts  came  from  35  states  and  171  cities.  The  total  expenses 
were  $28,546.41,  leaving  a  net  balance  of  receipts  over  expenses 
of  $7,101.85.  The  cash  balance  reported  on  December  1,  1910, 
was  $5,715.43,  making  a  net  balance  on  hand  of  $12,817.28  to  be 
turned  over  to  my  successor. 

The  statement  also  shows  receipts  and  expenses  from  June  1, 
1906,  to  December  1,  1911 ;  receipts  by  geographical  districts, 
January  1,  1906,  to  December  1,  1911 ;  contributions  to  the  or- 
ganization by  states,  January  1,  1906,  to  December  1,  1911,  also 
the  river  and  harbor  appropriations  received  by  the  states  since 
this  organization  began  work  up  to  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

In  showing  what  the  different  states  have  given  and  received 
there  is  no  intent  to  claim  credit  for  the  total  of  these  appropria- 
tions. The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  has  enough 
to  its  credit  without  attempting  to  take  more  than  it  deserves. 
Since  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  was  reorganized 
in  this  city,  in  January,  1906,  there  has  been  passed  the  largest 
river  and  harbor  bill  (that  of  1907)  ever  passed  at  a  single  session 
of  Congress,  carrying  something  over  $83,000,000.  The  Sixty- 
First  Congress,  .due  to  the  work  of  this  organization  (and  full 
credit  was  given  us  by  no  less  authority  than  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Committee  of  that  Congress, 
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Honorable  D.  S.  Alexander)  gave  to  us  one  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples for  which  we  have  been  contending,  viz. :  an  annual  river 
and  harbor  bill,  and  at  its  two  regular  sessions  appropriated  more 
money  for  waterways  than  any  other  Congress  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  Federal  Government,  $88,902,830.  Moreover  the  Govern- 
ment figures  show  that  in  the  six  years  of  work  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  as  now  composed,  appropriations 
for  rivers  and  harbors  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  seven 
years  by  $81,877,753. 

Gentlemen,  in  closing  my  report  as  your  Treasurer,  I  submit 
for  your  consideration  one  question :  has  not  the  work  that  has 
been  done  by  this  truly  national  organization  been  worth  while? 

As  your  Secretary  I  have  no  formal  report  to  make,  being  con- 
tent now,  as  I  have  been  in  the  past,  to  rest  my  case  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  duties  have  been  faithfully  performed,  first  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Board  of  Directors,  and,  second,  to  you  as  members  of 
the  organization,  but  I  do  desire,  with  your  permission,  to  say  a 
few  words. 

The  program  states  that  this  is  the  final  report  of  your  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  and  such  it  is.  I  am  not  resigning,  gentle- 
men, for  among  the  many  experiences  I  have  gained  in  Washing- 
ton, one  is  that  it  is  bad  form  for  a  man  in  public  service  to  resign, 
but  that  a  good  many  do  retire  at  the  end  of  their  term,  and,  as 
my  term  ends  with  this  Convention,  I,  too,  am  forced  to  retire. 

You  will,  I  trust,  pardon  a  personal  word.  I  am  leaving  this 
country  on  Tuesday  next  to  begin  a  service  that  will  more  than 
likely  continue  to  the  end  of  my  business  life,  but  while  the  future 
looks  bright  and  the  position  I  am  to  assume  is  of  some  importance, 
I  want  you  to  know  that  down  in  my  heart  there  is  genuine  sor- 
row and  regret  at  leaving  this  work,  a  work  that  I  believe  in  as 
strongly  as  most  men  believe  in  the  litany,  a  work  that  I  know 
means  more  to  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  country  than  any 
other  that  any  other  set  of  men  are  engaged  in  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Union.  I  feel  regret  deep  and  lasting  that  I  am 
leaving  such  friends,  men  who  have  honored  me  beyond  my  just 
deserts  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  Gulf. 
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In  view  of  what  I  have  just  said,  I  would  like,  now  that  my 
motives  can  not  be  misunderstood,  to  offer  some  advice,  gained, 
as  I  believe,  not  merely  from  the  past  six  years  in  this  work,  but 
out  of  the  past  sixteen  years,  for  I  have  been  in  river  and  harbor 
harness  that  long. 

To  you  men  who  are  working  for  some  particular  river  or 
harbor,  and  that  includes  every  one  of  you,  I  say  that  your  ulti- 
mate success  depends  on  the  success  of  this  national  organization ; 
let  it  fail,  for  lack  of  your  moral  and  financial  support,  and  your 
project  fails,  for,  without  a  waterway  policy  adopted  and  put  into 
working  effect  by  the  General  Government,  you  have  no  show  to 
proceed  any  faster  in  the  future  than  you  have  in  the  past.  If 
you  need  proof  or  confirmation  of  this  statement  I  ask  you  to 
examine  waterway  legislation  from  the  beginning  of  the  Govern- 
ment down  to  this  hour.  You  will  not  find  where  one  dollar  has 
ever  been  given  to  a  river  or  a  harbor  by  special  legislation,  but 
that  every  dollar  has  been  carried  in  a  general  and  not  a  specific 
bill. 

I  want  to  repeat  and  to  emphasize  that  in  supporting  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  you  are  supporting  your 
own  cause.  Another  thing,  be  big  and  broad  enough  to  demand 
that  the  improvements  which  are  well  under  way,  whether  or  not 
they  happen  to  be  your  own  particular  projects,  shall  be  put  under 
the  continuing  contract  system  and  taken  off  the  appropriation 
map.  The  sooner  that  is  done  the  sooner  your  own  will  receive 
its  just  recognition.  The  continuing  contract  system  is  the  only 
wise  and  businesslike  method  and  one  that  we  all  have  talked  and 
written  much  about,  but  if  there  has  been  any  wise  and  business- 
like method  of  improving  a  single  river  in  this  country  I  am  not 
advised  of  its  name  or  where  it  is  located.  Mark  you,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  criticise  either  Congress  or  Congressmen  for  lack 
of  business  methods,  for  I  truly  believe  that  the  average  man  who 
comes  to  Washington  as  a  Congressman  is  just  as  good  a  business 
man  as  the  average  man  he  has  left  at  home.  It  is  not  his  fault, 
as  I  see  it,  but  our  fault,  and  I  use  the  word  "our"  in  a  nation- 
wide sense.  We  send  him  here  to  legislate  for  the  nation,  theo- 
retically, but,  actually,  to  get  all  he  can  for  us.  and  if  he  does  not 
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get  our  share,  and  then  some,  we  do  our  best  to  replace  him  with 
some  other  man  who  will  take  better  care  of  ou/r  particular  con- 
gressional district 

Let  me  illustrate  how  the  wise  and  businesslike  method  here- 
tofore pursued  has  worked  on  my  own  river,  and  we  each  of  us 
have  our  own  river.  Mine  is  the  Ohio  River  and,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  others,  it  is  today  the  greatest  freight-carrying  river 
in  the  United  States-  and  even  in  its  unimproved  condition  carries 
more  tonnage  than  any  other  river  in  this  country,  or,  for  that 
matter,  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  first  appropriations  ever  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  improvement  of  a  river  was  made  to  improve  the 
Ohio.  Nearly  a  century  has  gone  by  since  that  time,  but,  except 
when  rain  falls,  the  Ohio  River  is  in  no  better  condition  for 
through  traffic  than  it  was  when  the  "New  Orleans,"  the  first 
steam  craft  that  was  ever  floated  on  its  bosom,  made  its  first  trip 
from  Pittsburg  to  the  city  for  which  it  was  named.  The  centen- 
nial of  that  event  was  celebrated  within  the  last  month  by  sending 
a  replica  of  the  first  boat  over  the  same  route. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  work  was  begun  which  would 
make  it  a  dependable  stream.  Millions  have  been  spent  on  it. 
Is  it  in  condition  to  be  depended  upon  by  the  receiver  and  the 
shipper?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Why,  during  the  last  summer  a  part 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  present  Congress 
undertook  to  make  a  trip  of  inspection  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo 
on  one  of  the  lightest-draft  boats.  Where  it  was  really  improved 
they  could  sail  along  without  hindrance,  but  between  the  .improved 
and  unimproved  reaches  they  spent  hours,  that  ran  into  days,  on 
sand  bars,  with  a  boat  drawing  less  than  two  feet  of  water,  and, 
but  for  some  magnificent  steamboat  work  by  men  who  know 
shallow-water  navigation,  would  have  had  to  abandon  the  trip 
before  they  reached  Cincinnati,  the  half-way  point;  and  the 
worst  bar,  where  there  was  less  than  twenty  inches  of  water  in 
the  channel,  was  only  eighty  miles  from  Cairo  and  the  Mississippi 
River. 

The  Sixty-First  Congress,  in  the  bill  of  1910,  declared  for  the 
complete  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River  in  twelve  years,  the 
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Upper  Mississippi  in  twelve  years  and  the  Lower  Mississippi  in 
twenty  years.  Does  this  mean  that  it  will  be  done?  I  know,  and 
you  know,  that  it  does  not.  If  the  Sixty-First  Congress  had 
placed  these  rivers  under  the  continuing  contract  system,  with 
provision  for  yearly  appropriations  as  called  for  by  the  United 
States  Engineers,  it  could  and  would  have  been  done,  and  until  it  is 
written  into  law  that  these  and  other  great  rivers  shall  be  put 
under  the  continuing  contract  system,  no  man  in  or  out  of  Con- 
gress can  foretell  when  they  will  be  finished  and  the  money  al- 
ready expended  on  them  be  put  to  work  for  the  general  good. 

Just  one  other  word  and  I  have  done.  It  is  getting  fashion- 
able for  Congressmen  and  others  to  talk  about  terminals  and  to  say 
states  and  municipalities  should  prepare  them.  Is  there  anything 
in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  River  to  warrant  any  man,  no  matter  how 
wise  a  Congressman  he  may  be,  in  demanding  that  either  state  or 
municipality  should  prepare  terminals  for  a  channel  that  does  not 
exist,  and  no  legal  promise  is  out  by  the  General  Government  as 
to  when  they  will  provide  the  channel  ?  Rather  let  some  of  these 
wise  gentlemen  get  busy  and  pledge  their  votes  and  their  influence 
to  fix  by  law  a  definite  time  for  completing  the  channel  and  pro- 
vide all  needed  funds  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  then,  and  not  until 
then,  should  they  begin  to  talk  about  terminal  facilities.  Legally 
pledge  the  Government  to  a  channel,  and  then  terminals  will  be 
provided  and  made  ready  when  the  channel  is  ready. 

My  accounts  are  made  up,  my  report  is  finished,  my  service 
as  your  Secretary  and  Treasurer  is  ended.  Whether  I  have  done 
well  or  ill  rests  with  you  to  say.  For  my  successor,  whoever  he 
may  be,  I  bespeak  the  same  support  and  cooperation  which  has 
always  been  accorded  to  me. 

Now  that  I  am  about  to  lay  down  the  work  to  which  I  have 
given  for  the  past  six  years  such  energy  and  ability  as  I  possess,  I 
am  entirely  unable  to  find  words  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
honors  you  have  bestowed,  the  courtesies  you  have  shown  and 
the  assistance  you  have  given.  The  memory  of  these  years  in 
which  we  have  worked  together  for  a  worthy  cause  will  go  with 
me  to  my  new  field  of  labor  in  a  foreign  land,  and  remain  with  me 
as  long  as  life  shall  last. 
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I  leave  behind,  Mr.  President,  for  you  and  for  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  my  kind- 
est personal  regards  and  my  best  wishes  that  you  may  speedily 
secure  the  adoption  of  the  waterway  policy  which  will  bring  about 
the  early  completion  of  every  deserving  waterway  project. 


NOTE —  By  reason  of  his  serious  illness  with  pneumonia,  Cap- 
tain Ellison  was  una'ble  to  leave  until  January  6,  1912,  instead  of 
on  December  12,  as  he  intended.  Before  sailing  he  requested 
me  to  express  his  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  sympathy  manifested 
and  the  many  courtesies  shown  to  himself  and  family  during  his 
illness. —  THE  SECRETARY. 

ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Fiscal  Year,  December  1,  1910,  to  November  30,  1911,  Inclusive 

RECEIPTS 
Alabama  — 

Mobile $1,505  00 

Montgomery 515  00 

Selma  ....." 205  00 

Florence  5  00 

$2,230  00 

Arkansas  — 

Lake  Village $100  00 

Little  Rock 330  00 

Mariana    100  00 

Pine  Bluff 307  50 

Red  Leaf 5  00 

Marion 300  00 

1,142  50 

Lalijornia  — 

Eureka ' $25  00 

Sacramento 25  00 

Oakland 5  00 

Metropolitan 25  00 

Maryville    25  00 

105  00 


Amount  carried  forward $3,477  50 
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Amount  brought  forward $3,477  50 

Connecticut  — 

Shelton $25  00 

New  Haven 5  00 

Hartford 5  00 

Bridgeport   50  00 

Derby   30  00 

n  ,  115  00 

Delaware  — 

Edge  Moor $5  00 

5  00 

Florida  — 

Jacksonville   $193  75 

Georgia—  193  75 

Savannah    $305  00 

Augusta 595  00 

Hawkinsville 200  00 

Albany 100  00 

Rome 100  00 

Macon 345  00 

Columbus   1,220  00 

Dublin ! 277  50 

Illinois-  3»142  50 

Chicago $3,425  00 

Cairo 1,000  00 

J°Het 105  00 

Quincy 5  00 

La  Salle 5  00 

Iowa—  4,540  00 

Burlington $105  00 

Dubuque 250  00 

Davenport 440  00 

Indiana—  795  00 

Evansville $5  00 

.    5  00 


Amount  carried  forward $12,273  75 
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Amount  brought  forward $12,273  75 

Idaho  — 

Lewiston $120  00 

Kentucky-  12°  °° 

Ashland $50  00 

Catlettsburg 50  00 

Normal 15  00 

Boyd  County 50  00 

Paintsville 25  00 

Newport 5  00 

Maysville 5  00 

Louisville  500  00 

700  00 
Louisiana  — 

New  Orleans $885  00 

Shreveport 50  00 

Rayville 150  00 

Tallulah ' 100  00 

Buras 50  00 

Dorcyville 10  00 

Franklin 10  00 

1,255  00 

Maryland  — 

Baltimore $25  00 

Pocomoke  City 5  00 

Massachusetts—  30  °° 

Bournedale $5  00 

East  Boston 5  00 

Chelsea 5  00 

Fall  River 5  00 

Minnesota-  20  °° 

Minneapolis   $5  00 

St.  Paul 515  50 

Duluth ^5  00 

545  50 


Amount  carried  forward $14,944  25 
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Amount  -brought  forward $14,944  25 

Mississippi  — 

Greenville $810  00 

Moss  Point 235  00 

Gulfport 465  00 

Hattiesburg 220  00 

Pascagoula 125  00 

Columbus 100  00 

Greenwood 150  00 

Vicksbu'rg  .  . 260  00 

Rosedale 50  00 

Missouri-  2>415  °° 

St.  Louis $130  00 

Kansas  City 1,181  00 

Nebraska-  l>*11  °° 

Omaha  .  . $80  00 

New  Jersey  —  80  °° 

Newark $120  00 

Trenton 755  00 

Harrison 25  00 

Crawford 25  00 

New  Brunswick 35  00 

Bordentown   50  00 

North  Carolina—  1,010  00 

Fayetteville $30  00 

New  Bern 10  00 

Williamston 10  00 

Wilmington 260  00 

Beaufort  . . 25  00 

Southport 5  00 

New  York  —  340  00 

New  York $1,300  00 

Oswego 25  00 

Mt.  Vernon  5  00 


Amount  carried  forward. $20,100  25 
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Amount  brought  forward $20,100  25 

New  Brighton 25  00 

Troy 25  00 

Utica 5  00 

Buffalo 5  00 

Brooklyn 10  00 

Port  Washington 5  00 

Syracuse  . 100  00 

1,505  00 

Ohio  — 

Columbus $100  00 

Marietta  5  00 

Cincinnati 50  00 

Cleveland 5  00 

Akron  25  00 

185  00 
Oregon  — 

Portland  $1,100  00 

Astoria  95  00 

Salem 50  00 

Marshfield 125  00 

The  Dalles 125  00 

Eugene  50  00 

1,545  00 

Pennsylvania  — 

Philadelphia $1,240  00 

Pittsburgh 105  00 

Allentown 100  00 

Bristol 10  00 

1,455  00 

Rhode  Island  — 

Newport $555  00 

555  00 
South  Carolina  — 

Columbia $505  00 

Charleston 50  00 

555  00 


Amount  carried  forward $25,900  25 
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Amount  brought  forward  ...................  $25,900  25 

South  Dakota  — 

Oacoma  .............................       $25  00 

25  00 

1  ennessee  — 

Knoxville   ...........................  $50  00 

Obion  ...............................  5  00 

Chattanooga  .........................  345  00 

Memphis  ............................  990  00 

Nashville  ...........................  .  400  00 

La  Follette  ..........................  25  00 

-  1,815  00 

Texas  — 

Galveston  ...........................  $500  00 

Waco  ...............................  5  00 

Beaumont  ...........................  50  00 

Houston   ............................  500  00 

-  1,055  00 

Virginia  — 

Norfolk  .............................  $540  00 

Portsmouth  ..........................  256  00 

Richmond  ...........................  1,000  00 

Newport  News  ......................  5  00 


Washington- 

Walla  Walla  .........................  $225  00 

Hoquiam  ............................  10  00 

Vancouver  ...........................  125  00 

Kennewick  ..........................  95  00 

Raymond  ............................  10  00 

South  Bend  .........................  10  00 

Richland  ............................  5  00 

Ostrander  ...........................  10  00 

Everett  ..............................  50  00 

Tacoma  .........................  ....  5  QO 

Dayton  .....  .........................  45  00 

Waitsburg  .............  35  00 


Amount  carried  forward $30,596  25 
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Amount  brought  forward $30,596  25 

Pomeroy 50  00 

Alberdeen 50  00 

Attalia . ...  15  00 

Wallula 5  00 

Seattle 100  00 

Haneford   5  00 

Hover 5  00 

Pasco 40  00 

Burbank  10  00 

Clarkston 45  00 

Kelso 10  00 

Kalama 5  00 

Kettle  Falls 10  00 

Daisy 10  00 

Edendale 5  00 

Hunters 5  00 

Davenport 15  00 

Harrington 15  00 

Wenatchee 5  00 

Covada 5  00 

1,040  00 

West  Virginia  — 

Moundsville  $5  00 

Charleston 5  00 

10  00 

Wisconsin  — 

DePere   $5  00 

Milwaukee  1,290  00 

Superior  10  00 

Sheboygan    50  00 

La  Crosse 250  00 

1,605  00 
District  of  Columbia  — 

Washington   $1,505  00 

1,505  00 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  FROM  35  STATES,  171  CITIES -. .  .$34,756  25 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
December  1,  1910,  to  November  30,  1911 

GENERAL  PUBLICITY 
Includes  Washington   Publicity   Department,   Special 

Director,  Field  Secretary  and  Special  Agents $14,313  90 

SPECIAL  PUBLICITY 

State  of  Washington $559  25 

New  York,  N.  Y 258  70 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 100  00 

Philadelphia,  Pa 211  53 

Chicago,  111 183  50 

Columbus,  Ga 72  87 

Macon,  Ga 20  00 

Montgomery,  Col 18  21 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark 10  00 

New  Orleans,  La 85  20 

Contingent  Fund  1911  Convention 2,000  00 

$3,519  %6 


TOTAL  PUBLICITY $17,833  16 

SALARIES 
J.  F.  Ellison,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 3,500  00 

PRINTING 
Convention  Reports  and  General  Printing 2,298  72 

POSTAGE 
General  and  Special  Mailing 1,341  50 

PRESIDENT'S  OFFICE  EXPENSE 
Jos.  E.  Ransdell 1,200  00 

SECRETARY'S  OFFICE  EXPENSE 
Cincinnati  and  Washington 2,362  78 


TOTAL  . .  - $28,536  16 
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TRIAL  BALANCE 

DEBIT 

To  Total  Receipts  from  Members $34,756  25 

To  Interest  on  Funds 235  64 

To  Refund  Unexpended  Convention  Fund 

1910 656  37 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  ALL  SOURCES -  —  $35,648  26 

CONTRA 

Total  Expenses  for  Year $28,536  16 

Clerical  Error 10  25 

1,546  41 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  OVER  EXPENSES $7,101  85 

CASH  BALANCE 

To  Amount  Cash  on  Hand  December  1, 1910,  $5,715  43 
To  Amount  Balance  Receipts  Over  Expenses,  7,101  85 

TOTAL $12,817  28 


Cash  on  Hand  to  Balance $12,817  28 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  F.  ELLISON,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

NOTE  —  Itemized  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures 
submitted  to  Certified  Accountant  and  to  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 

RECEIPTS        EXPENSES 

Fiscal  Year  1906 $13,540  00     $11,283  63 

Fiscal  Year  1907 22,315  75        22,499  81 

Fiscal  Year  1908 31,486  87        25,825  50 

Fiscal  Year  1909 28,143  83        26,845  43 

Fiscal  Year  1910 25,256  19        28,572  84 

Fiscal  Year  1911 35,648  26        28,546  41 


TOTAL  .  $156,390  90    $143,573  62 
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RECEIPTS  BY  DISTRICTS 
January.  1,  1906,  to  December  1,  1911 

North  Atlantic  Seaboard $19,510  00 

South  Atlantic  Seaboard 19,412  75 

Gulf  Coast  District 25,915  00 

Great  Lakes  District 14,635  00 

Ohio  Valley  District 16,280  00 

Tennessee  and  Cumberland  District 5,053  00 

Arkansas  Valley  District 2,782  50 

Missouri  Valley  District 3,433  00 

Pacific  Coast  District 22,128  50 

Mississippi  Valley  District 16,898  17 


National8  Rivers  and       tKtateTn^Ri'vere 


North  Atlantic  Seaboard  - 

New  York $4,985  00  $11,852,440  00 

Pennsylvania  (East) 4,295  00  4,837,745  00 

Connecticut 2,115  00  2,318,000  00 

Massachusetts " 2,850  00  1,451,733  00 

Maryland    1,755  00  2,778,265  00 

Maine 1,001,650  00 

Delaware 185  00  685,390  00 

New  Jersey 2,735  00  3,484,895  00 

New  Hampshire  132,000  00 

Vermont 62,000  00 

Rhode  Island 590  00  2,253,484  00 


$19,510  00  $30,857,602  00 
South  Atlantic  Seaboard  — 

North  Carolina $2,538  00  $2,259,614  00 

South  Carolina 1,137  00  1,237,290  00 

Virginia 4,306  00  4,082,454  00 

Georgia 8,281  00  4,102,889  00 

Florida 1,620  75  5,188,670  00 

District  of  Columbia 1,530  00  1,243,000  00 


$19,412  75  $18,113,917  00 
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Anounts  A 


Nationa  1  and 

«//  Seaboard  —  Ha^cs°££ess 

1906-1911  Inclusive  1907-1911  Inclusive 

Alabama  .......................    $6,090  00  $6,952,000  00 

Louisiana  ..  .....................      9,505  00  3,820,292  00 

Mississippi  Coast  ................      1,495  00  806,500  00 

Texas  ..........................      8,825  00  9,193,309  00 


$25,915  00  $20,772,101  00 
Mississippi  Valley  District  — 

Iowa    $4,880  00  $1,250,000  00 

Missouri  (South)   3,074  47  1,000,000  00 

Minnesota 4,090  50  392,100  00 

Mississippi  River 21,842,755  00 

Mississippi  (Inland) 2,818  20  183,000  00 

Wisconsin  (South)  . .. 2,035  00 


$16,898  17  $24,667,855  00 
Ohio  V alley  District  — 

West  Virginia $425  00  $200,000  00 

Pennsylvania  (West)  8,795  00  476,042  00 

Kentucky 1,170  00  1,369,650  00 

Illinois  (South) 1,520  00  14,728,466  00 

Ohio  (Inland)  4,175  00  48,000  00 

Indiana  .  195  00 


$16,280  00  $16,822,158  00 
Great  Lakes  District  — 

Illinois  (North) $10,440  00  $1,734,600  00 

New  York  (West) 185  00  45,000  00 

Wisconsin  (North) 455  00  2,448,600  00 

Minnesota  (North) 1,620  00  905,900  00 

Ohio  Lake  Coast 555  00  3,858,243  00 

Indiana  (North) 1,200  00  730,500  00 

Michigan 180  00  29,058,889  00 

Lakes  to  Gulf..  50,000  00 


$14,635  00  $38,831,732  00 
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Amounts  Subscribed     Amount8  Appropri- 


Tennessee  and  Cumberland  District- 
Tennessee  .....................    $5,053  00     $3,024,907  00 


$5,053  00     $3,024,907  00 
Missouri  Valley  District  — 

Missouri  River  (Kansas  City) $1,966  00     $2,958,000  00 

North  Dakota 315  00          360,000  00 

South  Dakota 290  00             6,000  00 

Nebraska 812  00 

Kansas  .,  50  00 


$3,433  00  $3,264,000  00 
Arkansas  Valley  District  — 

Arkansas    $2,752  50  $2,125,980  00 

Oklahoma  .                                                     30  00  75,000  00 


$2,782  50  $2,200,980  00 
Pacific  Coast  District  — 

California $6,426  00  $4,927,581  00 

Oregon 9,235  00  8,638,444  00 

Washington    5,317  50  6,295,600  00 

Idaho 1,150  00 


$22,128  50  $19,861,625  00 


GRAND  TOTAL  $146,047  92  $178,616,897  00 

NOTE  —  The  total  of  rivers  and  harbors  appropriations  as  given 
for  the  United  States  does  not  include  appropriations  for  insular 
possessions. 

In  some  instances  where  states  are  interested  in  lake  and  deep 
sea  harbors  and  rivers,  divisions  have  been  made  both  as  to  appro- 
priation and  subscription. 

The  total  of  receipts  by  fiscal  years  is  greater  than  the  total  of 
receipts  by  districts  because  the  former  includes  return  of  unex- 
pended portions  of  Convention  Contingent  Funds,  interest,  foreign 
memberships,  etc.,  not  included  in  the  latter. —  SECRETARY. 
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MR.  F.  M.  TRISSAL  —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  make  an  inquiry 
concerning  a  matter  pertaining  to  the  privileges  of  a  delegate  to 
this  assembly.  I  find  in  the  literature  that  any  consideration  of 
projects  is  eliminated,  that  it  is  announced  that  the  policy  of  this 
great  civic  organization  must  be  maintained.  I  am  somewhat  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  any  policy  may  be  maintained  that  does 
not  take  into  consideration  some  project;  therefore,  I  wish  to 
inquire  whether  it  will  be  in  order  at  any  time  during  the  sessions 
of  this  body  to  present  a  motion  that  the  object  of  this  association 
be  so  enlarged  that  it  may  consider  projects,  and  report  upon  them 
to  some  authority  authorized  to  act  upon  them  ?  ( Several  voices  : 
No,  No.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  The  Chair  will  be  glad  to  entertain 
such  a  resolution  if  you  wish  to  offer  it;  but  all  resolutions  are 
referred  in  accordance  with  well-established  custom  to  our  Resolu- 
tions Committee.  That  committee  will  be  composed  of  a  number 
of  members-at-large  and  also  a  member  from  every  state  in  the 
Union,  so  you  will  have  a  chance  to  thrash  that  matter  out  with 
them.  We  will  refer  to  that  committee  any  resolutions  that  you 
wish  to  offer. 

Without  objection,  it  was  so  ordered. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Before  any  other  announcements  are 
made  I  would  like  to  state  that  each  State  Delegation  is  authorized 
and  expected  to  select  one  member  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, and  one  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  That  should 
be  attended  to  at  once,  and  the  names  should  be  handed  in  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Acting  Secretary  on  or  before  the  opening  of  the  after- 
noon session.  You  should  also  select  State  Vice-Presidents. 

I  wish  to  say  now  that  in  the  absence  of  objection,  this  Conven- 
tion will  be  governed  by  the  ordinary  rules  that  control  and  regu- 
late parliamentary  bodies. 

I  will  ask  the  Acting  Secretary  to  read  out  the  names  of  the 
Chairmen  and  Members-at-Large  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
and  on  Nominations,  which,  in  accordance  with  precedent  and  well- 
established  custom,  the  Chair  has  appointed. 
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The  Acting  Secretary  read  the  names  as  follows : 

Resolutions  Committee 

Members-at-Large  —  George  E.  Bartol,  Chairman,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  Hon.  Henry  W.  Hill,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  A.  C.  Miller,  Des 
Moines,  la.;  Albert  Bettinger,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  James  E.  Smith, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  William  T.  Budd,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Harold  F. 
McCormick,  Chicago,  111. ;  J.  A.  Patten,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  J.  N. 
Teal,  Portland,  Ore. ;  Frank  Fessenden  Crane,  Quincy,  Mass. ; 
Pinkney  Varble,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. ;  E.  J.  Hale,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. ;  Charles  Scott,  Rose- 
dale,  Miss. 

Nominating:  Committee 

Members-at-Large  —  T.  Edward  Wilder,  Chairman,  Chicago, 
111. ;  John  C.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va. ;  William  B.  Jones,  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  M.  T.  Bryan,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  W.  B.  Rodgers,  Pittsburg, 
Pa. ;  Edw.  H.  Droop,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Emil  P.  Albrecht,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. ;  Richard  A.  Dobie,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Edwin  C.  Gibbs, 
Cincinnati,  O. ;  Fred.  W.  Donnelly,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  George  Par- 
sons, Cairo,  111. ;  R.  T.  Daniel,  Tulsa,  Okla. ;  Leon  Locke,  Lake 
Charles,  La. ;  Perry  A.  Randall,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Members  of  the  Committees  as  named  by  the  respective  state 
delegations  and  announced  later  by  Acting  Secretary  Thompson, 
were  as  follows: 

Resolutions  Committee 

Harry  T.  Hartwell,  Alabama ;  T.  A.  Turner,  Arkansas ;  Wm. 
M.  Bunker,  California;  S.  E.  Vincent,  Connecticut;  Hon.  Horace 
Wilson,  Delaware ;  A.  Shulters,  District  of  Columbia ;  Chas.  W. 
Kinney,  Florida;  W.  L.  Latt,  Georgia;  Henry  Heitfeld,  Idaho; 
Isham  Randolph,  Illinois ;  J.  W.  Caswell,  Indiana ;  Hugh  L. 
Cooper,  Iowa;  W.  R.  Childs,  Kansas;  Hon.  Swagar  Sherley, 
Kentucky ;  F.  M.  Kerr,  Louisiana ;  W.  Edgar  Jenkins,  Maryland ; 
Joseph  A.  Conry,  Massachusetts;  Jas.  C.  Haynes,  Minnesota; 
W.  J.  Shackleford,  Mississippi ;  W.  T.  Bland,  Missouri ;  Henry  T. 
Clarke,  Nebraska;  Hon.  F.  G.  Newlands,  Nevada;  Henry  M. 
Baker,  New  Hampshire;  Samuel  E.  Perry,  New  Jersey;  Jas.  T. 
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Hoile,  New  York;  Wade  H.  Harris,  North  Carolina;  G.  T. 
Bucher,  Oklahoma;  Hugh  McLain,  Oregon;  W.  B.  Rodgers, 
Pennsylvania ;  F.  Horton  Colcock,  South  Carolina ;  Ellwood  C. 
Perisho,  South  Dakota;  J.  F.  Wilder,  Tennessee;  Walter  Gres- 
ham,  Texas;  Harvey  Dickson,  Virginia;  W.  A.  Mears,  Wash- 
ington; Howard  Atkinson,  West  Virginia;  Jas.  Bardon,  Wis- 
consin ;  W.  E.  Ford,  U.  C.  T.  of  A. 

Nominating  Committee 

H.  G.  Barclay,  Alabama;  J.  S.  Ross,  Arkansas;  John  E. 
Raker,  California;  R.  T.  Crane,  3d,  Connecticut;  Alfred  D.  War- 
ner, Jr.,  Delaware;  M.  I.  Weller,  District  of  Columbia;  Thomas 
E.  Will,  Florida;  Weems  A.  Smith,  Georgia;  R.  C.  Beach,  Idaho; 
C.  A.  Plamondon,  Illinois;  Chas.  E.  Fowler,  Indiana;  Alonzo 
Bryson,  Iowa ;  W.  D.  Mowry,  Kansas ;  Geo.  W.  Grant,  Kentucky ; 
W.  P.  Martin,  Louisiana ;  J.  W.  Hook,  Maryland ;  Chas.  S.  Jud- 
kins,  Massachusetts;  Josiah  H.  Chase,  Minnesota;  J.  H.  Nelms, 
Mississippi;  C.  D.  Morris,  Missouri;  Jas.  L.  Paxton,  Nebraska; 
Nathaniel  S.  Drake,  New  Hampshire;  Richard  Morrell,  New 
Jersey ;  Francis  W.  Joslin,  New  York ;  W.  B.  Cooper,  North  Caro- 
lina ;  R.  P.  Daniel,  Oklahoma ;  D.  C.  Sherman,  Oregon ;  C.  W. 
Wagar,  Pennsylvania ;  Olin  Sawyer,  South  Carolina ;  W.  B.  Wait, 
South  Dakota;  E.  C.  Camp,  Tennessee;  Lewis  Fisher,  Texas; 
George  Bryan,  Virginia;  Everett  J.  Smith,  Washington;  J.  G. 
Hearne,  West  Virginia ;  E.  J.  Furlong,  Wisconsin ;  W.  T.  Shep- 
pard,  U.  C.  T.  of  A. 

The  Chair  would  request  that  the  delegates  from  each  state 
meet  somewhere  immediately  on  the  adjournment  of  this  session, 
because  we  have  a  splendid  program  this  afternoon,  and  I  wish 
you  all  to  be  here.  Every  address  on  our  program  is  excellent,  and 

1  hope  everyone  will  attend.     We  will  now  stand  in  recess  until 

2  p.  M.,  at  which  time  the  gavel  will  fall  promptly. 


SECOND  SESSION 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  December  6 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  recess,  President  Ransdell  in 
the  chair. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  I  will  ask  the  members  of  the  various 
state  delegations  who  have  not  already  handed  in  the  names  of 
Vice-Presidents  and  members  of  the  Resolutions  and  Nominating 
Committees  to  the  Acting  Secretary,  to  do  so  as  soon  as  they  can, 
in  order  that  the  full  list  may  be  announced.  I  will  ask  the  Secre- 
tary to  read  out  the  names  now  in  hand  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee, and  to  let  us  know  the  states  which  have  not  yet  presented 
names  for  that  committee. 

The  Secretary  complied. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  I  believe  that  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions is  to  meet  tonight,  and  in  order  that  it  may  organize  prompt- 
ly we  must  have  the  remaining  names  as  soon  as  possible.  I  will 
state  for  your  information  that  nominations  for  State  Vice-Presi- 
dents should  be  handed  in  to  the  Committee  on  Nominations.  I 
trust  that  all  vacancies  will  be  filled  before  tonight. 

Gentlemen,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  proceed  with  the  pro- 
gram. I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  kindly  read  the  names  of  the 
remaining  committeemen  as  soon  as  they  are  handed  in  to  him. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  haven't  any  more  delegates  in  attendance 
at  this  moment.  Part  of  our  delegates  have  gone  to  attend  a  short 
session  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee.  Another  portion 
have  gone  to  call  on  the  President  of  the  United  States.  These 
delegates  are  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  here  in 
very  large  numbers.  I  am  sorry  that  they  do  not  all  stay  with  us. 
But  they  know  best,  I  expect. 

I  now  wish  to  introduce  to  you  a  gentleman  who  for  several 
years  was  a  member  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  one  of  the  truest  friends  that  the  water- 
ways of  this  nation  have  ever  known.  He  is  here  this  afternoon, 
along  with  other  representatives  of  the  great  special  waterway  pro- 
jects, to  tell  us  something  about  one  of  them.  You  all  understand 
that  we  are  not  to  talk  about  projects,  but  rather  a  policy ;  yet,  in 
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order  to  understand  the  policy  fully,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  have 
some  of  the  larger  projects  explained.  So,  on  the  present  pro- 
gram, as  you  will  have  observed,  we  have  representatives  of  about 
eight  of  the  greater  waterway  projects  of  the  nation. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Hon.  Edgar  C.  Ellis, 
of  Kansas  City,  who  will  speak  for  the  great  Missouri  River. 

Address  —  Edgar  C  Ellis,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

I  congratulate  the  delegates  present  that  they  are  a  very  choice 
representation,  because  in  view  of  the  stoppage  of  the  elevators  in 
this  building  you,  in  coming,  have  solved  a  very  serious  transporta- 
tion problem,  and  have  given  convincing  evidence  of  your  ability 
to  cope  with  transportation  questions. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  to  this  great  organization  the  greet- 
ings of  the  State  of  Missouri.  I  come  commissioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  state,  who  is  to  be  here  a  little  later  and  address  this 
Congress. 

I  also  have  the  honor  of  representing  here  the  Missouri  Water- 
way Commission. 

Missouri  realizes  and  recognizes  its  depth  of  obligation,  Mr. 
President,  to  this  organization.  No  state  more  cheerfully  or  sin- 
cerely recognizes  that  obligation.  Missouri  as  a  state,  and  the 
people  of  Missouri,  are  behind  some  stupendous  waterway  pro- 
jects —  stupendous  in  any  way  you  look  at  them ;  stupendous  in 
the  point  of  geography;  stupendous  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
cost  of  their  realization;  and  stupendous  because  of  the  far- 
reaching  benefits  that  will  be  conferred  by  their  realization. 

Missouri  is  behind  the  Lakes- to-the-Gulf  deep  waterway  pro- 
ject. I  want  to  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity  that  in  my  opinion  no 
inland  waterway  project  comparable  with  that  has  ever  been  con- 
ceived in  the  minds  of  'men.  Missouri  is  behind  the  Missouri 
waterway  project,  with  an  east  and  west  stretch  of  four  hundred 
miles  across  the  State  of  Missouri.  You  will  receive  a  suggestion 
of  the  importance  of  that  project  when  I  say  to  you  that  that  stretch 
of  river  parallels  today  a  greater  moving  railway  tonnage  than  any 
other  equal  stretch  of  river  in  the  wide  world. 
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But,  Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Missouri  recognize  that  if 
we  are  to  have  these  projects  completed,  if  we  are  to  realize  our 
hopes,  it  will  be  because  this  great  organization  succeeds  in  its 
purpose.  We  realize  that  unless  we  have  that  broad,  liberal  and 
courageous  national  policy  for  which  this  Congress  stands,  we  shall 
never  realize  our  hopes,  but  we  shall  utterly  fail  in  our  great  water- 
way enterprise.  Let  me  invite  you  to  view  this  proposition  from 
a  standpoint  that  will  present  a  little  broader  vision,  and  when  I 
shall  have  done  that  I  want  to  point  a  moral,  even  if  I  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  adorning  a  tale. 

I  want  you  to  stand  with  me  for  a  few  minutes  at  Kansas  City. 
I  am  proud  to  represent  Kansas  City  in  this  Convention.      I  am 
proud  to  come  here  as  one  of  the  carload  of  delegates  from  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Kansas  City.     I  want  you  to  see  this  proposi- 
tion affecting  that  great  valley  from  that  standpoint.     A  few  days 
ago  a  very  distinguished  German,  ripe  in  scholarship  and  experi- 
ence, visited  our  city.     After  a  sojourn  of  a  few  days  he  said  to 
us :  "Kansas  City  is  destined  to  be  the  gateway  of  a  great  inland 
empire.     Of  course  when  he  said  that  we  were  all  agreed  that 
he  was  a  man  of  very  keen  perception  and  of  very  well  balanced 
mind.     I  bring  that  thought  to  you  today,  because  it  gives  you  the 
vision  that  I  want  you  to  see.     If  you  were  to  stand  with  me  in 
Kansas  City  and  look  eastward,  you  would  look  out  across  the 
State  of  Missouri  to  Illinois  on  the  east  along  an  east  and  west 
stretch  of  four  hundred  miles  of  Missouri  River.     At  the  mouth 
of  that  river  in  the  contemplation  of  the  waterway  project  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  project,  you  would  turn  to 
the  northeast  and  see  a  completed  project,  a  project  that  will  con- 
nect that  stretch  of  waterway  with  the  Great  Lakes  system.     If 
you  look  to  the  southwest  you  will  see  a  connection  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  system,  to  the  Gulf  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.     If  you  drop  down  to  Cairo  and  go  east  you  see  a 
completed  waterway  to  Pittsburg.     So  that  Kansas  City  can  drop 
her  barges  of  wheat  into  the  Missouri  River  at  that  point  and  send 
them  out,  when  these  projects  are  completed,  into  the  Great  Lakes 
or  to  the  Gulf. 

We  will  have  an  east  and  west  waterway  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  the  geographical  center  of  this  country,  and  can  bring  the 
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structural  steel  of  Pittsburg  to  Kansas  City  by  an  all-water  route. 
Now,  what  does  that  particular  point  mean  ?  What  is  that  empire 
of  which  my  German  friend  spoke?  It  comprises  a  large  part  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
all  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  Colorado  to  the  mountains,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  if  not  all  of  it,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  on  the  south. 

That  great  area,  with  its  wealth  of  wheat,  corn,  alfalfa  and 
meat  products,  with  its  communities  of  intelligent  and  enterprising 
people,  working  out  their  problems  of  the  development  of  their 
rich  resources,  that  empire  is  facing  a  tremendous  transportation 
problem.  Every  great  enterprise  in  that  area  is  dependent  upon 
the  happy  solution  of  that  great  transportation  problem. 

Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  matter  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. I  have  spoken  of  this  east  and  west  stretch  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  across  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the  Mississippi  River, 
which  is  one  of  the  freight-rate  basing  lines  of  the  West.  The 
imaginary  or  actual  line  of  the  Missouri  River  through  the  State 
to  Kansas  City  is  the  most  important  freight-rate  zone  of  the  whole 
West.  Everything  that  comes  into  that  great  area  of  which  I  have 
spoken  in  the  way  of  raw  material  or  products  for  consumption  of 
those  people  —  our  people  —  everything  that  is  produced  in  that 
great  area  for  market  anywhere  else,  carries  the  burden  of  an 
oppressive  freight  rate  across  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  railway 
rate  from  the  seaboard  on  first-class  freight  has  been  for  years  to 
Kansas  City  $1.40.  Roundly  speaking,  of  that  rate  60  cents  is 
for  the  carriage  across  the  State  of  Missouri.  For  the  thousand 
or  twelve  hundred  miles  east  of  the  Mississippi  we  pay  80  cents  a 
hundred,  and  for  the  transportation  across  the  less  than  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  State  of  Missouri  we  pay  60  cents  a  hundred.  In 
other  words,  Kansas  City,  instead  of  being  located  where  it  is,  on 
the  basis  of  freight  rates  imposed  by  the  railroads,  should  be  on 
the  western  line  of  Kansas,  four  hundred  miles  to  the  west. 

From  that  oppressive  situation,  affecting  every  enterprise  as 
I  say,  affecting  the  agricultural  development  of  that  great  country, 
the  people  are  waiting  for  relief ;  that  is  the  problem,  and  there  is 
no  other  way  to  solve  it  except  by  the  improvement  of  the  Missouri 
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River  across  that  stretch.  There  is  no  way  to  solve  it  except  to 
make  use  of  that  great  river,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  our 
engineers,  as  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  engineers  here  in  the  War 
Department,  the  finest  channel,  the  most  splendid  channel  from 
the  standpoint  of  possibilities,  to  be  found  in  this  whole  country. 

We  want  relief.  The  manufacturers  most  of  all  want  that 
relief  now.  We  want  the  dirt  to  begin  to  fly.  We  want  this  policy 
that  has  been  advocated  by  this  great  organization  adopted  now. 

Special  Director  Fox  called  our  attention  here  just  before  the 
noon  adjournment  to  -the  fact  that  this  project  has  not  been  ap- 
proved. We  want  it  approved  now  for  the  relief  that  will  come 
to  us  immediately  from  the  development  of  that  great  stretch  of 
river.  But  I  want  now  to  enlarge  just  a  little.  That  is  our  prob- 
lem. That  is  why  we  are  interested.  That  is  why  we  are  pro- 
foundly interested  in  this  great  general  movement.  There  are 
reasons  which  pertain,  however,  to  all  alike.  As  to  every  project 
thus  far  represented  here  we  should  have  this  policy  for  which  we 
are  contending  adopted  by  this  Government,  and  adopted  now. 
We  should  have  it  adopted  in  this  session  of  Congress.  \Ve  should 
have  it  adopted  by  this  administration  of  our  Government ;  and 
the  question  should  no  longer  be  an  open  one. 

In  the  first  place  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  burden  or  stress 
of  this  transportation  difficulty  upon  the  American  people  is  almost 
at  the  breaking  point  the  country  over.  This  is  the  time  when  we 
must  determine,  and  determine  soon,  whether  the  demand  voiced 
by  our  President  in  his  address  this  morning  is  to  be  realized  and 
the  waterways  become  a  part  of  our  national  transportation  system. 

The  railroads  were  never  so  awake  as  they  are  today  to  the 
importance  of  the  immediate  solution  of  this  great  question.  They 
are  undertaking  to  fill  the  public  mind  and  the  public  imagination 
with  the  idea  that  the  railroads  will  be  all-sufficient  for  all  our  pur- 
poses. In  our  own  city  they  are  putting  in  somewhere  between 
thirty  and  fifty  millions  in  terminals.  In  one  city  that  we  came 
through  on  our  way  here  a  railway  line  has  put  twenty-five  million 
dollars  into  a  terminal  system,  and  another  railroad  is  just  ready 
to  duplicate  the  performance.  The  railroads  realize  that  this  is 
the  time  to  meet  the  demand,  if  they  can  meet  it,  of  the  country  on 
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this  transportation  question.  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
waterway  policy  for  which  we  are  contending,  that  the  waterways 
in  this  country  are  to  become  a  part  of  our  permanent  transporta- 
tion system,  and  that  we  are  to  have  a  general  development  of  all 
our  'meritorious  projects  on  a  scale  that  has  been  suggested  here 
this  morning,  is  the  motive  that  brings  us  here  to  this  Congress, 
and  the  people  understand  that  that  is  the  case. 

But  the  railroads  are  doing  something  more  than  merely  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  feeling  and  imagination ;  they  are  encroach- 
ing to  the  very  limit  of  their  possibilities  on  our  waterway  termi- 
nals. They  are  making  it  daily,  monthly  and  yearly,  more  difficult 
for  the  American  people  to  realize  the  accomplishment  of  this 
waterway  system  for  which  we  are  contending.  A  recent  report 
from  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  calls  attention  to  that  fact,  and 
that  the  terminal  sites  along  the  great  rivers,  the  Mississippi,  the 
Missouri,  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  are  being  occupied 
as  rapidly  as  possible  by  the  railroads.  Another  point,  they  are 
doing  things  that  the  people  themselves  should  be  doing,  ought  to 
be  doing,  and  would  be  doing  but  for  this  uncertainty  that  exists 
as  to  the  Governmental  attitude.  The  people  should  be  building 
their  local  waterway  terminals.  We  all  understand  that.  That 
will  have  to  be  done  if  these  waterways  are  to  be  public  highways ; 
each  community  will  have  to  furnish  its  own  terminal  facilities. 
Our  people  ought  to  be  a  unit  upon  that  proposition. 

But,  my  friends,  they  are  not  going  to  spend  very  much  money, 
or  put  in  very  much  effort  in  that  direction,  as  long  as  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  their  own  particular  waterway  project,  however 
important  it  may  be,  is  left  as  a  matter  of  doubt  so  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment's attitude  is  concerned.  The  local  communities  ought  to 
be  preparing  to  meet  the  demand  for  traffic  by  providing  boats  and 
equipment  for  the  rivers.  And  this  brings,  me  back  to  my  own 
situation  out  there.  We  have  provided,  in  anticipation  and  in  reli- 
ance upon  what  the  Government  has  already  done  for  us,  we  have 
already  organized  out  there  and  have  put  at  the  disposal  of  a  boat 
line  company  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars.  We  are  building  the 
boats  as  fast  as  we  can  and  getting  ready  to  take  care  of  this  ac- 
cumulated business  which  will  come  as  has  been  prophesied  here, 
and  is  sure  to  come  very  soon.  And  what  is  true  of  us  is  true  of 
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every  community  all  along  our  great  rivers.  They  are  waiting  and 
hesitating,  and  you  can  not  blame  them,  until  they  know  that  the 
realization  of  a  permanent  waterway  policy  which  shall  include 
their  own  project  is  assured  and  can  be  relied  upon  as  the  fixed  and 
dependable  policy  of  this  National  Government. 

Now,  my  friends,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  What 
are  we  here  for?  We  are  meeting  here  from  year  to  year  in  the 
shadow  of  the  capitol  with  the  notion  that  we  are  impressing  Con- 
gress, that  we  are  impressing  the  Executive  Department  of  this 
Government.  I  wonder  if  we  really  are?  It  comes  to  us  as  good 
news  this  morning  that  we  are  to  have  a  river  and  harbor  bill. 
That  came  from  the  Legislative  Department,  but  the  news  comes 
from  the  Executive  Department  that  instead  of  forty-two  million 
dollars  that  was  prescribed  by  the  assembled  reports  of  the  engi- 
neers upon  great  projects  of  the  country,  it  is  to  be  cut  down  to 
less  than  thirty  million  dollars.  Does  that  look  like  a  policy? 

In  the  first  place  we  want  to  demand  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  this  Government  that  the  people,  through  Congress,  be 
given  exact  facts  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  our  various  pro- 
jects. We  want  also  to  have  the  Executive  Department  know  that 
this  is  not  merely  a  transitional  period  of  this  waterway  proposi- 
tion, but  that  we  have  come  to  the  time  when  we  do  not  propose 
to  be  whittled  down  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  appropriations 
in  order  that  the  other  departments  of  the  Government  may  be  sup- 
ported. We  can  not  complete  these  great  projects  of  which  I  have 
been  talking  with  pin  money.  We  can  not  construct  them  unless 
the  Government  appropriates  annually,  as  it  does  for  the  other 
great  needs  of  this  Government,  a  sufficient  amount  to  meet  the 
demand. 

What  effect  are  we  having  upon  the  Legislative  Department 
here?  We  are  interesting  individual  Congressmen,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  that,  but  are  we  interesting  Congress  as  a  whole?  Are 
we  affecting  Congress  ?  Have  we  affected  the  policy  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  ?  What  do  we  think  about  that  ?  I  have  been  very 
keenly  watching  to  see  if  in  the  program  of  this  Congress  the 
waterways  are  really  to  be  recognized  to  any  degree.  We  ought 
to  be  keeping  pace  with  what  is  being  done  the  world  around  on 
this  question  of  waterway  development. 
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My  friends,  so  far  as  our  interest  in  the  Missouri  Valley  is  con- 
cerned, if  we  might  have  but  a  little  relief  from  this  oppressive 
burden  that  is  upon  us,  if  we  might  see  the  light  breaking  through, 
and  the  solution  of  this  great  problem  coming  to  us,  prosperity  and 
happiness  would  abound  through  all  our  borders. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  The  next  speaker  on  our  program  is 
one  who,  I  believe,  is  worthy  of  any  honor  the  Pacific  Coast  can 
give  him,  yet  he  is  only  a  plain  Mister.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
can  call  him  Honorable,  so  far  as  legislative  honors  go;  but 
when  this  waterway  movement  started  and  some  of  the  officials 
visited  the  Pacific  Coast,  they  were  received  with  open  arms  by 
a  gentleman  in  the  City  of  Portland.  That  gentleman  has  at- 
tended every  waterway  meeting  since.  Whenever  we  needed 
money  to  carry  on  an  educational  campaign,  all  that  was  neces- 
sary was  to  let  him  know,  and  a  check  came  back.  He  never4 
talked  much,  but  he  always  acted  big.  We  have  never  had  a 
man  who  has  done  more  for  us,  one  who  has  had  more  ideas  to 
present,  and  I  say  to  you  that  you  are  going  to  get  some  ideas 
now  from  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Teal  of  Oregon.  (Applause.) 

MR.  JOSEPH  N.  TEAL,  Portland,  Ore. —  After  an  introduction 
of  that  kind  it  would  take  someone  differently  constituted  than  I 
am  not  to  feel  somewhat  embarrassed.  If  I  really  were  to  say 
to  you  today  what  I  feel  on  this  vital  subject,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  would  be  time  enough  for  me  to  get  through,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  would  be  in  order  at  all  times.  It  would  not  be  im- 
possible to  hold  me  down  in  some  respects  if  I  were  given  a 
rather  technical  subject  to  discuss,  but  it  is  otherwise  when  a 
subject  is  assigned  to  me  in  which  I  believe  that  perhaps  more 
people  in  the  United  States  are  interested  today  than  possibly 
in  any  other  one  project,  whether  rail  or  water,  namely,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  development  of  the  lumber 
industry. 

I  had  the  honor  for  some  reason  or  other  to  be  asked  to  rep- 
resent the  national  lumber  interests  of  the  United  States,  pos- 
sibly because  of  the  fact  that  I  represent  them  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast.  I  have  written  out  my  remarks,  a  thing  that  I  do  not 
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generally  do.  I  would  not  attempt  to  speak  to  an  audience  of 
this  kind  without  at  any  rate  paying  them  the  unconscious  respect 
of  thinking  over  the  subject,  but  I  generally  do  not  refer  much 
to  notes  in  speaking.  It  is  necessary  however  to  do  this  when 
one  is  giving  statistics,  and  I  hope  that  some  of  the  facts  that 
I  will  give  you  will  so  interest  you  that  you  will  overlook  the 
dryness  perhaps  of  the  subject. 

I  regret  that  our  Atlantic  Deep  Waterway  friends  are  not  here. 
They  have  my  sympathy  in  evading  me  particularly ;  but  this  is  a 
subject  that  I  am  very  certain  no  one  has  a  greater  interest  in  than 
the  cities  along  the  Gulf  and  along  the  Atlantic. 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  with  his  manuscript  as  follows: 

The  Influence  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  Development 

of  the  Lumber  Industry 
Address— Joseph  N.  Teal,  Portland,  Ore. 

Nearly  four  centuries  have  come  and  gone  since  Balboa,  forc- 
ing his  way  through  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  first 
gazed  upon  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  the 
King  of  Spain,  formally  took  possession  of  that  mighty  ocean. 
From  that  day  to  this  through  all  the  centuries,  the  idea  of  a 
canal  to  connect  the  two  oceans  has  persisted,  and  during  that 
entire  period  some  plan  or  scheme  to  carry  it  into  execution  has 
been  under  consideration  by  some  nation. 

The  realization  of  what  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a 
Quixotic  fancy  was  left  for  this  great  Republic  of  the  West  to 
accomplish,  and  we  are  now  facing  the  momentous  fact  that  the 
dream  of  Balboa  is  indeed  about  to  become  a  reality. 

I  can  not  take  the  time  to  even  touch  upon  the  fascinating 
history  of  the  development  of  this  idea  or  even  to  touch  upon 
the  part  this  country  has  played  in  its  fulfillment.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  this  nation,  without  causing  a  ripple  on  the  finan- 
cial sea  or  disturbing  commercial  conditions  in  the  slightest,  has 
constructed  the  greatest  engineering  work  ever  undertaken  by 
man.  What  more  convincing  evidence  of  the  vastness  of  the 
resources  of  this  country  could  be  imagined  than  is  shown  by 
this  -striking  fact? 
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The  completed  canal  will  cost,  including  payments  to  the 
French  Company,  the  Republic  of  Panama,  for  fortification,  etc., 
from  $375,000,000  to  $400,000,000.  After  expending  this  vast 
sum  of  money  we  are  now  confronted  with  the  question  as  to 
what  use  it  will  serve. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  before  embarking  on  this  gigan- 
tic undertaking,  those  responsible  for  its  immediate  construction 
gave  due  consideration  to  this  question.  The  benefits  expected 
to  be  derived  therefrom  in  a  general  way  might  be  covered  under 
two  heads  —  strategic  and  commercial. 

GENERAL  EFFECT  OF  OPENING  OF  CANAL. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  change  many  currents 
of  the  world's  commerce.  The  course  of  a  vast  amount  of  the 
world's  trade  will  be  altered.  Not  only  will  the  Atlantic,  Gulf 
and  Pacific  coasts  of  our  own  country  be  brought  closer  together, 
but  far-away  nations  will  be  brought  thousands  of  miles  nearer 
to  us  and  to  each  other.  Indeed  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  venture  to  predict  its  ultimate  effect  commercially  with 
respect  to  the  United  States  and  the  whole  world,  and  as  a  factor 
in  our  national  defense. 

Now  that  this  work  is  approaching  completion,  people  gen- 
erally are  beginning  to  inquire  more  and  more  as  to  how  the 
business  or  industry  in  which  they  are  respectively  engaged  will 
be  affected.  They  feel  unconsciously,  but  none  the  less  surely, 
that  a  powerful  influence  will  be  exerted,  but  how  or  where? 

INFLUENCE  UPON  THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY. 

One  of  the  greatest  industries  in  this  country,  and  in  some 
sections  the  most  important,  is  the  lumber  industry  in  its  various 
forms.  From  the  forest  to  the  loading  dock  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  find  employment.  The  lumber  jack  is  the  real 
pioneer,  preparing  the  way  for  the  agriculturist.  Much  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  product  is  of  such  a  character  as  to 
require  low  rates  of  freight  to  enable  it  to  reach  markets,  and 
is  generally  produced  at  long  distances  from  the  consuming  mar- 
ket. In  other  words,  it  is  a  product  where  necessarily  the  freight 
rate  is  the  most  important  factor  in  its  successful  manufacture 
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and  distribution.  I  will,  therefore,  speak  briefly  upon  the  effect 
the  opening  of  the  Canal  will  have  upon  this  industry.  While 
it  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  industry  which  directly  or  in- 
directly will  not  be  affected  by  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  beyond 
question  the  lumber  industry  will  feel  its  quickening  influence 
to  as  great  a  degree  and  as  soon  as  any.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
case  because  much  of  the  timber  is  either  on  or  near  the  coasts 
or  on  lines  of  easy  communication  to  tide  water  points. 

MARKETS. 

As  I  have  heretofore  stated,  lumber  is  a  product  which  can 
not  stand  a  high  freight  rate,  and  the  rate  necessarily  limits  the 
market.  It  is,  therefore,  just  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer as  it  is  to  the  producer  that  the  market  be  enlarged  and 
not  circumscribed.  Moreover,  the  present  inability  to  market 
all  the  product  not  only  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  higher  grades  but 
also  compels  a  waste,  which  as  a  nation  we  can  ill  afford. 

In  considering  questions  of  this  character,  one  should  always 
keep  in  mind  the  economic  truth  that  transportation  is  not  meas- 
ured in  miles  but  by  cost.  In  the  movement  of  by  far  the  greater 
volume  of  traffic,  time  is  not  the  first  consideration.  Cost  is  the 
controlling  factor.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  water 
transportation  is  the  cheapest  form  of  transportation  yet  known 
to  man. 

In  an  address  of  this  character  it  is  not  expected  nor  would 
it  be  in  place  to  enter  into  an  extended  analysis  of  market  trade 
conditions,  competitive  situations,  etc.  It  is  sufficient  if  enough 
is  stated  to  justify  the  conclusions  sought  to  be  established. 
Everyone  will  readily  acquiesce  in  the  statement  that  throughout 
the  East  and  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
certain  of  the  Pacific  Coast  lumber  products,  such  as  long  and 
large  fir  timbers  and  certain  productions  for  house  finishings  and 
house  coverings,  as  well  as  other  specialties.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Pacific  Coast  needs  the  eastern  hardwoods,  the  demand  for 
which  is  constantly  growing.  What  is  the  situation  today  ?  The 
freight  rate  in  both  instances  is  not  only  retarding  but  largely 
preventing  movement.  In  the  instance  of  the  eastern  hardwood, 
its  competition  is  the  Japanese  and  Siberian  log  brought  in  by 
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water  on  rates  which  can  not  be  met  except  by  water.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  at  the  present  time  the  hardwoods  of  the  East 
because,  and  only  because,  of  the  freight  rate  are  gradually  being 
displaced  in  Pacific  Coast  markets  by  the  woods  of  Siberia  and 
Japan.  The  existing  freight  rate  on  fir  from  Pacific  Coast  points 
to  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  75  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  about 
$24  to  $25  per  1,000  feet.  In  other  words,  the  freight  rate  at 
present  prices  is  about  twice  the  cost  of  the  product  at  the  mill. 
On  hardwoods  the  freight  rate  from  territory  east  of  Chicago 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  River  is  85  cents  per  hundred,  and  from 
Chicago  and  points  west  thereof  75  cents  per  hundred. 

The  necessary  result  so  far  as  the  western  lumber  product  is 
concerned,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  eastern  product,  including 
the  yellow  pine,  is  a  limitation  of  markets  with  the  consequent 
waste  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  raw  product.  Hence  the  scrap 
heap  and  burner  which  are  already  too  much  in  evidence  at  the 
mills.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  those  conducting  these  industries, 
nor  do  I  attach  the  blame  to  anyone  in  particular.  It  is  a  con- 
dition, a  distasteful  fact  we  must  face,  a  fact  that  today  is  leading 
to  a  greater  waste  of  a  valuable  product  that  should  be  conserved, 
and  the  use  of  poorer  substitutes  with  a  consequent  tendency  to  a 
higher  price  on  that  which  can  be  marketed. 

The  opening  of  the  Canal  will  bring  foreign  markets  within 
what  might  be  termed  a  selling  distance,  some  of  which  markets 
are  now  largely  outside  of  the  radius  of  our  influence.  Markets 
we  now  can  reach  will  be  brought  closer  both  in  miles  and  cost, 
thus  increasing  the  ability  to  market  not  only  specialities  but  all 
grades  of  all  products.  There  should  be  no  reason  why  not  only 
hardwoods  and  specialities  but  many  grades  of  yellow  pine  lumber 
should  not  find  a  market  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
Australia  and  other  countries  as  well.  The  demand  may  at  first 
have  to  be  created  by  a  campaign  of  education.  That  it  will  be 
successful  can  not  be  doubted. 

The  Pacific  Coast  will  profit  by  the  opposite  movement  through 
the  Canal  to  Atlantic  ports  and  European  countries.  Moreover, 
it  will  place  the  magnificent  hardwoods  of  the  Philippines  at  the 
command  of  our  finer  wood-working  industries.  At  present  the 
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lumber  industry  on  both  coasts  is  both  overdeveloped  and  under- 
developed ;  overdeveloped  in  the  sense  that  the  capacity  of  the» 
mills  is  in  excess  of  the  current  demand,  and  underdeveloped  be- 
cause handicapped  by  transportation  difficulties  limiting  markets. 
Any  instrument  or  cause  that  will  give  additional  consuming  ter- 
ritory, and  at  the  same  time  tend  to  increase  both  the  local  mar- 
kets and  production,  is  of  great  importance. 

These  effects  I  unhesitatingly  state  will  be  secured  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

FREIGHT  RATES. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  freight  rates, 
the  existing  operating  conditions  do  not  furnish  a  satisfactory 
basis  on  which  to  predicate  rates  for  the  future,  yet  one  can  form 
some  idea  therefrom  as  to  what  may  be  expected.  The  following 
table  shows  distances  by  the  Panama  Canal  and  other  routes  be- 
tween some  of  the  points  heretofore  referred  to: 

MILES 

Bet.  Portland,  Oregon,  and  New  York  via  Magellan 14,364 

"  New  York  via  Panama 5,949 

"  New  York  via  All  Rail 3,197 

"  New  Orleans  via  Magellan 14,764 

"  New  Orleans  via  Panama 5,146 

"  New  Orleans  via  All  Rail 2,635 

"  Antwerp  via  Magellan 14,905 

"  Antwerp  via  Panama 8,917 

"  Liverpool  via  Magellan 14,784 

"  Liverpool  via  Panama 8,679 

"  Japan 4,240 

"  Hong  Kong,  China 5,886 

"  Australia 7,311 

"  Valparaiso,  Chile   5,910 

New  Orleans       "  Valparaiso  via  Magellan 8,861 

"  Valparaiso  via  Panama 4,298 

"  Manila  via  Suez 12,966 

"  Manila  via  Panama 10,527 

"  Melbourne  via  Cape  Good  Hope,  14,051 

"  Melbourne  via  Panama O..">71 
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At  the  present  time,  unless  a  vessel  sailing  from  coast  to  coast 
goes  via  Magellan  or  Cape  Horn,  all  freight  must  be  handled  from 
steamer  to  rail,  by  rail  across  the  Isthmus,  and  from  rail  to 
steamer.  The  breaking  of  bulk,  rehandling,  and  movement  by 
rail,  is  not  only  expensive  but  involves  a  loss  of  the  steamer's  time 
with  consequent  cost.  Yet  this  year  steamers  handled  fir  lumber 
at  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds  from  Portland,  Oregon,  to  New 
York  via  Panama  against  a  75-cent  rail  rate,  and  wool  from  Port- 
land to  New  York  via  Tehuantepec  at  45  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  against  a  one-dollar  rail  rate,  although  it  is  but  fair  to 
say  the  rail  rate  covers  Boston  as  well  as  New  York. 

In  Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson's  report  on  the  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Value  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  at  page  27,  he  says:. 

"A  steamer  of  large  dimensions  could  doubtless  carry  the  grain 
by  way  of  a  canal  from  our  west  coast  to  Europe  for  10  cents  a 
bushel,  $3.73  a  gross  cargo  ton,  and  pay  from  that  freight  receipt 
$1.00  per  registered  ton,  or  less  than  50  cents  per  cargo  ton,  for 
canal  tolls." 

At  the  present  time  the  prevailing  rate  by  water  eastbound  on 
coast  productions  is  $8.00  per  ton,  of  which  the  steamer  lines  on 
the  Pacific  side  receive  60  per  cent,  or  $4.80  per  ton. 

For  handling  freight  across  the  Isthmus  to  New  York  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company,  which  owns  and  operates  a  line  of 
steamers,  receives  40  per  cent  of  the  rate,  or  $3.20.  It  carries 
canal  employes  at  greatly  reduced  rates  from  New  York  to 
Colon.  It  handles  all  Government  business  on  the  railroad  for 
a  lump  sum,  which  I  am  advised,  is  unremunerative.  It  has  a 
contract  for  transporting  cement  at  $1.25  per  ton  from  New  York 
to  Colon,  which,  under  existing  conditions,  certainly  does  not  pay 
a  profit,  yet  it  made  during  the  last  fiscal  year  net  23  per  cent 
on  its  capital  stock,  and  charged  off  $600,000  for  depreciation  on 
its  steamships.  Over  70  per  cent  of  its  business  was  commercial, 
the  remainder  Government  business.  Yet  this  is  a  line  owned 
and  operated  in  every  detail  by  the  Government. 

It  is,  I  believe,  perfectly  safe  to  assume  that  present  rail  rates, 
under  fair  competitive  conditions  by  the  regular  liners,  will  be 
reduced  at  least  one-half,  and  on  many  commodities  the  rates  will 
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not  be  one-third  the  present  rates.  Tramp  steamers  will  simply 
name  sufficiently  low  rates  to  secure  traffic  to  help  them  on  the 
way.  These  rates  will  be  always  substantially  lower  than  the 
regular  rates,  and  the  effect  they  will  have  will  be  measured  by 
the  frequency  of  the  sailings. 

Passenger  vessels  are  generally  not  suited  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  lumber.  Indeed  lumber  traffic  has  developed  a  type  of 
its  own,  carrying  in  large  quantities  and  at  low  cost.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  probable  the  regular  lines  will  enter  into  this  trade  very 
largely,  leaving  it  for  vessels  more  adapted  to  it.  Carrying  lumber 
one  way,  these  vessels  could  load  back  with  hardwoods,  coal  and 
other  heavy  commodities.  The  following  rates  on  the  commodi- 
ties named  have  recently  been  furnished  me  as  fair  average  exist- 
ing rates  from  Portland,  Oregon,  to  the  places  named: 

Rate  per       Rate  per  cwt.       Distance 
ton  in  cents  in  miles 

Wheat  to  Great  Britain* $7 . 29  32^  14,784 

Flour  to  Chinaf 3.00  15  5,886 

Flour  to  Japanf 3.00  15  4,240 

Lumber  to  Chinaf 3.50  17  j£  5,886 

Lumber  to  Australia! 4.08  2Ql/2  7,311 

It  will  be  noted  the  rates  cover  voyages  from  an  American 
port  to  foreign  ports  where  we  have  the  benefit  of  securing  any 
vessel  of  any  nation  in  the  open  market. 

The  importance,  as  one  must  see,  of  independent  transporta- 
tion lines  free  from  the  domination  of  the  railroads  or  other  un- 
favorable influences,  and  also  protected  against  unjust  and  in- 
iquitous competition,  can  not  be  overestimated.  This  is  a  subject 
requiring  separate  treatment  but  well  worthy  of  your  gravest  and 
most  serious  consideration. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  if  the  interests  which  now 
dominate  and  control  transportation  in  this  country  use  their 
power  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  uncontrolled  and  inde- 
pendent steamship  lines,  or  if  established,  these  interests  seek  to 
destroy  or  control  them,  the  establishment  of  a  Government  line 

*Long  ton. 
t Short  ton. 
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from  coast  to  coast  is  sure  to  result.  I  do  not  believe  the  people 
of  this  country  will  have  this  great  instrumentality  of  commerce 
made  a  pawn  in  the  hands  of  those  who  now  control  the  trans- 
portation of  this  country.  Only  recently,  in  a  speech  at  St.  Paul, 
in  referring  to  Panama  Canal  problems,  President  Taft  said: 

"I  am  not  generally  in  favor  of  government  ownership.  I 
would  prefer  to  rely  on  individual  enterprise,  but  there  are  in- 
stances in  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  justify  and  require 
government  ownership,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  such,  and  govern- 
ment operation  without  furnishing  a  precedent  for  government 
ownership  and  government  operation  where  those  are  not  neces- 
sary. In  other  words,  I  am  not  afraid  of  making  a  precedent  when 
you  can  explain  the  precedent  on  logical  reasons  without  provid- 
ing that  government  ownership  ought  to  be  everywhere." 

RATES  ON  DOMESTIC  TRAFFIC. 

We  have  here  a  somewhat  difficult  situation  confronting  us. 
Our  chief  competitor  in  lumber  in  all  markets  lies  immediately 
adjacent  to  us  on  the  north.  Canada  being  a  foreign  country, 
lumber  can  be  transported  in  any  ship  not  only  to  foreign  mar- 
kets in  competition  with  us  but  to  any  of  our  domestic  markets. 
In  other  words,  from  British  Columbia  or  eastern  Canada,  owing 
to  our  coastwise  and  navigation  laws  generally,  shippers  of  lum- 
ber of  the  same  quality  as  ours  have  an  enormous  advantage  over 
us  in  our  own  markets.  It  is  true  there  is  a  duty  of  $1.25  a 
thousand  feet  on  rough  lumber,  but  this  is  far  more  than  offset 
by  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 

While  under  any  circumstances  the  industry  will  be  benefited 
by  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  it  will  labor  under  a  serious  handi- 
cap unless  something  is  done  to  remedy  this  constantly  increasing 
difficulty  of  securing  shipping  facilities  as  well  as  the  increased 
cost  domestic  shippers  are  compelled  to  pay. 

REMEDIES  PROPOSED. 

The  remedies  proposed -for  the  restoration  of  our  Merchant 
Marine  (for  that  is  the  question,)  are  as  many  as  their  advocates, 
and  that  is  not  a  few. 
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It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  something  should  be  done 
and  that  quickly,  else  the  Panama  Canal  will  in  one  of  its  pur- 
poses at  least  largely  fail  of  accomplishment.  The  remedies  gen- 
erally mentioned  are,  (1)  free  ships,  (2)  changes  in  navigation 
laws  affecting  cost  of  operation,  (3)  subsidies,  (4)  discriminating 
duties,  (5)  free  tolls. 

If  I  were  discussing  the  restoration  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
as  a  topic  I  would  be  glad  to  take  up  these  various  propositions 
and  consider  them.  However,  at  this  time,  I  can  only  say,  what 
I  am  sure  will  be  admitted,  that  the  first  four  remedies  involve 
questions  of  principle,  policy,  politics  and  prejudices  as  to  which 
there  are  radical  differences  of  opinion  that  will  take  time  to  solve 
and  reconcile. 

Therefore,  I  turn  to  what  appears  to  be  the  only  remedy  that 
promises  immediate  results  and  one,  I  believe,  that  should  be 
applied,  irrespective  of  its  beneficial  effect  upon  our  Merchant 
Marine  —  free  tolls  for  domestic  commerce.  Regardless  6f  my 
personal  opinion,  I  would  not  at  this  time  urge  its  application  in 
such  a  way  as  to  involve  this  country  in  controversy  with  any  other 
nation  even  on  debatable  grounds.  While  many  who  have  studied 
the  Hay-Panncefote  treaty  do  not  think  its  provisions  apply  to 
American  ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  others  do.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  but  few  if  any  who  think  its  provisions 
apply  to  our  domestic  trade.  In  other  words,  there  can  be  no 
discrimination  where  there  is  no  competition,  and  under  our  laws 
there  can  be  no  foreign  competition  between  domestic  ports. 
For  the  foregoing  reasons,  and  those  hereafter  stated,  I  stand  for 
free  tolls  to  our  own  vessels  engaged  in  domestic  commerce.  This 
relief  may  not  and  probably  will  not  fully  compensate  the  dis- 
advantages we  labor  under,  but  it  will  help.  It  will  be  a  start  in 
the  right  direction,  and  it  is  a  remedy  that  is  available  now. 

As  has  heretofore  been  said,  there  are  many  other  commodi- 
ties, many  other  industries,  many  latent  resources,  which  will  be 
directly  affected  by  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  and  quickened,  en- 
couraged and  developed  if  given  the  opportunity;  and  we  cer- 
tainly are  justified  in  doing  everything  we  properly  can  to  en- 
courage our  own  country's  growth  and  development.  Common 
sense  and  justice,  if  not  patriotism,  demand  nothing  less. 
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TOLLS. 

It  is  clear  that  the  toll  to  be  charged  is  a  very  important 
factor  entering  into  the  use  of  the  Canal.  The  higher  the  toll 
the  higher  the  rate,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rate  is  the  all- 
important  factor. 

It  need  not  be  doubted  that  there  are,  even  now,  powerful 
influences  representing  special  interests  at  work  to  maintain  high 
tolls.  It  is  certain  these  interests  will  never  cease  their  efforts 
until  Congress  finally  fixes  the  rate.  That  the  tolls  must  be 
fixed  by  this  Congress,  if  those  who  desire  to  engage  in  the 
transportation  business  are  to  be  given  a  fair  opportunity,  is  plain. 
Therefore,  the  issue  is  upon  us  and  we  must  meet  it. 

In  the  report  of  Professor  Johnson  heretofore  referred  to, 
dealing  with  this  subject  he  says: 

"The  policy  in  regard  to  tolls  should  be  adopted  with  refer- 
ence to  all  the  purposes  which  the  Canal  is  constructed  to  ac- 
complish, and  no  argument  need  be  advanced  to  enforce  the 
truth  that  the  revenue-producing  function  of  the  Canal  will  be  a 
minor  one  as  compared  with  its  function  of  promoting  the  in- 
dustrial, commercial  and  social  progress  of  the  United  States  and 
all  countries  whose  trade  will  be  affected  by  it.  The  exaction  of 
charges  that  would  largely  restrict  the  volume  of  business  done 
through  the  Canal  would  permit  the  waterway  to  perform  only  in 
part  the  chief  services  it  is  designed  to  accomplish. 

"The  Canal  is  to  be  constructed  and  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment primarily  for  the  promotion  of  the  economic  and  political 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  tolls  charged 
will  doubtless  be  fixed  so  as  not  unnecessarily  to  interfere  with 
the  realization  of  this  purpose.  The  principle  of  maximum 
charges  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  public  welfare,  and  if  tolls 
are  levied  the  choice  will  lie  between  a  rate  that  will  cover  only 
the  expense  of  operation  or  a  rate  that  will,  in  addition,  yield  an 
income  on  the  capital  invested." 

And  again : 

"The  lower  the  tolls  the  greater  the  traffic  of  the  Canal  and 
the  larger  the  industrial  and  commercial  benefits." 
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In  connection  with  the  building  of  the  Canal  its  value  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  defense  was  also  considered.  In  a 
report  to  Congress  on  this  feature,  Colonel  Goethals,  in  charge 
of  the  entire  Panama  Canal  work,  says : 

"Assuming  that  the  Canal  is  being  built  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  it  nevertheless  is  a  military  asset  to  the 
United  States  and  conditions  may  arise  in  which  the  military 
necessities  of  the  nation  will  become  paramount.  *  *  *  * 

"In  other  words,  while  during  certain  periods  the  operation  of 
the  Canal  is  for  commercial  purposes  entirely  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  military,  there  are  times  when  the  military  neces- 
sities must  predominate." 

This  at  once  presents  the  question  to  what  extent  the  Canal 
is  to  be  treated  as  a  military  asset,  and  its  cost  of  maintenance 
and  operation  to  be  charged  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments, 
or  to  what  extent  commerce  is  to  be  made  to  bear  this  charge. 

The  upbuilding  of  an  American  Merchant  Marine  was  a  power- 
ful influence  affecting  mightily  our  entering  on  this  project.  High 
tolls  would  certainly  not  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  in  this 
respect.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  American-built 
vessels  can  engage  in  domestic  traffic.  No  foreign  vessels  can 
carry  traffic  between  American  ports.  Hence,  we  will  neither 
have  the  benefit  of  competition  of  foreign  ships,  nor  have  foreign 
nations  any  particular  concern  as  to  this  traffic. 

Our  Merchant  Marine  is  today  of  but  little  consequence.  We 
did  not  have  enough  colliers,  Government  and  private  combined, 
to  serve  our  fleet  on  its  recent  trip  around  the  world,  and  had  to 
rely  on  our  English  and  German  friends  for  this  necessary  ad- 
junct to  enable  the  voyage  to  be  made.  Indeed,  today  we  have 
not  the  necessary  tonnage  to  handle  traffic  now  offering. 

Whatever  tolls  are  paid  on  domestic  commerce  will  be  paid 
by  the  American  people.  That  is  the  fundamental  fact. 

The  Outlook,  of  October  7,  amongst  other  things,  said : 

"Against  the  policy  of  making  this  really  an  international 
waterway  there  has  already  been  felt  the  influence  of  special  inter- 
ests. In  an  editorial  on  September  20th,  the  New  York  Times 
made,  in  effect,  an  appeal  that  the  welfare  of  American  railways 
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shall  not  be  overlooked  in  fixing  the  toll  rates,  and  intimated, 
indeed,  that  the  railways  used  their  influence  to  prevent  Congress 
in  its  last  session  from  dealing  with  this  important  question.  The 
United  States  might  as  well  not  have  built  the  Canal  at  all  if 
it  is  going  to  adjust  rates  with  regard  to  railway  interests.  Even 
from  a  selfish  national  point  of  view  this  would  be  suicidal.  Con- 
sideration for  the  people  of  the  United  States  alone  should  make 
it  incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  use  every  practical  and 
reasonable  means  to  make  transit  through  the  Canal  simple  and 
cheap.  The  railways  may  be  depended  upon  to  adjust  themselves 
to  such  competition  as  the  Canal  would,  under  such  circumstances, 
afford.  It  would  be  as  bad  a  business  policy  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  try  to  protect  the  railways  by  the  adjustment  of 
Canal  tolls  as  it  would  be  for  it  to  try  to  protect  the  railway  from 
New  York  to  New  Orleans  by  a  tax  on  ships  plying  between  those 
two  cities." 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  any  tolls  on 
domestic  commerce,  that  is,  on  commerce  between  the  coasts 
carried  in  American  ships.  Our  national  policy  in  the  improve- 
ment of  all  our  waterways  has  always  been  to  make  them  free. 
No  charge  is  made  on  traffic  through  the  great  Soo  Canal  at  the 
head  of  the  Lakes,  nor  for  the  use  of  our  national  waterway  im- 
provements. All  over  this  country,  from  the  Upper  Missouri  in 
North  Dakota,  to  New  Orleans,  on  the  Gulf,  and  from  Maine  to 
Oregon,  and  in  far-off  Alaska,  the  Government  is  improving  our 
rivers  and  harbors  with  no  thought  of  charge  for  their  use.  Our 
foreign  competitors  have  the  benefit  of  unrestricted  competition 
as  to  ship  charters ;  why  should  not  we  have  the  benefit  of  a  free 
Canal? 

This  Canal  is  built  on  American  soil  by  the  American  people 
with  American  money,  and  American  domestic  economy  should 
secure  every  possible  legitimate  benefit  therefrom. 

In  a  recent  address  in  Chicago,  speaking  of  the  same  question, 
President  Taf t  said : 

"Then  comes  the  question  of  what  shall  we  do  about  tolls? 
Tolls,  we  are  required,  under  the  agreement  with  Great  Britain 
and  with  Panama,  to  make  equal  with  everybody.  Now  whether 
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that  means  we  are  to  make  them  equal  to  our  own  vessels,  and 
we  are  prevented  from  extending  privileges  to  our  own  vessels, 
is  a  matter  of  argument. 

"But  it  does  not  seem  to  'me  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
that  prevails  at  Suez,  where  the  same  rule  is  in  force,  that  even 
with  respect  to  the  foreign  trade  of  our  country  we  have  to  charge 
our  vessels  the  same  that  we  do  the  vessels  of  other  countries; 
with  respect  to  the  coastwise  trade,  into  which  the  foreign  ves- 
sels do  not  enter,  we  may  either  remit  the  tolls,  or  after  collecting 
them  may  appropriate  them  and  pay  them  back  to  the  vessels  en- 
gaged in  that  trade.  For  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  we  should 
make  that  trade  as  easy  as  possible  and  promote  it  in  every  way." 

I  fear  if  the  influences  seeking  to  maintain  high  tolls  through 
the  Panama  Canal  are  successful,  it  will  be  but  an  entering  wedge 
to  establish  tolls  for  the  use  of  all  other  waterways  improved  by 
the  General  Government. 

FREIGHT  RATES  FROM  INTERIOR  POINTS. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  rates  quoted  are  those  obtaining 
between  seaboard  points,  and  that  in  addition  to  that  rate,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  charges  on  a  commodity  to  and  from  an  interior 
point,  the  rate  from  the  point  of  production  to  seaboard  and  from 
seaboard  to  points  of  consumption  must  be  considered.  Here 
again  we  find  the  interests  of  all  classes  directly  involved  with  and 
affected  by  waterway  improvements.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  a  large  trade  in  hardwoods  as  well  as  in  other  products 
will  originate  along  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  points 
like  Memphis  will  not  only  be  centers  of  rail  transportation  but 
water  transportation  as  well. 

Lumber  and  other  products  will  find  an  outlet  through  New 
Orleans  and  the  Canal.  No  one  would  venture  to  predict  the 
final  result  of  the  competitive  condition  thus  created  with  respect 
to  domestic  trade,  but  it  can  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  rail 
carriers  will  not  lose  the  traffic  without  a  struggle.  I  will,  how- 
ever, venture  this  prediction,  that  rates  will  be  made  by  rail  and 
the  tonnage  sought  on  a  basis  one  little  dreams  of,  and  which,  if 
fixed  today  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  would  be 
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claimed  to  be  confiscatory  if  not  worse.  In  other  words,  to  much 
territory  the  Canal  will  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  controlling 
rates  even  though  the  traffic  may  not  move  through  the  Canal. 
It  is  thus  plain  the  development  of  our  internal  waterways  plays 
an  important  part  not  only  in  connection  with  the  need  and  re- 
quirements of  domestic  commerce  but  with  our  foreign  commerce 
as  well. 

Not  only  as  a  duty  but  as  an  ordinary  business  precaution,  if 
the  Panama  Canal  is  to  perform  the  functions  for  which  it  was 
constructed,  this  Government  must  see  to  it  that  our  inland  water- 
ways are  put  in  condition  to  do  their  part.  In  other  words,  the 
interior  sections  must  be  given  the  greatest  possible  opportunity 
to  move  their  products  to,  and  receive  commodities  from,  sea- 
board points  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  people  should  not  delude  themselves  or  allow  themselves 
to  be  deluded.  Every  element  of  cost  or  expense  that  is  elimi- 
nated in  the  handling  or  the  transportation,  to  a  like  extent  en- 
larges the  markets  and  increases  the  possibilities  of  use  by  de- 
creasing the  price. 

INCREASE  OF  TRAFFIC. 

As  foreshadowing  the  increase  in  domestic  coast-to-coast  move- 
ment, I  present  a  short  table  showing  movement  via  Panama  for 
fiscal  years,  ending  June  30,  1910,  and  1911. 

PANAMA. 

1910  1911      PerCent 

New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Gulf      Tons        Tons     increase 

Ports  to  San  Francisco 46,394     96,420     107.83 

San  Francisco  to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Gulf  Ports 33,482  115,509     244.09 

In  1910  the  total  tonnage  westbound  between  the  coasts  by 
all-water  lines,  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  was  333,986  tons ; 
eastbound,  160,561  tons.  This  tonnage  does  not  include  east- 
bound  cargoes  of  raw  sugar  or  westbound  cargoes  of  coal,  amount- 
ing to  many  thousands  of  tons. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  secure  corresponding  figures  for  the 
year  1911,  but  a  conservative  estimate  of  westbound  tonnage  would 
be  450,000  tons,  with  a  much  greater  increase  eastbound. 
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If  this  is  a  fair  index  of  the  growth  of  this  business  under 
present  conditions,  one's  imagination  fails  to  even  approximate 
its  growth,  development,  and  effect  under  the  operation  of  the 
Canal.  I  have  not  referred  to  the  passenger  business,  but  to  any- 
one familiar  with  the  number  of  vessels  now  engaged  in  the  excur- 
sion business  to  the  tropic  and  semi-tropic  countries,  no  argument 
need  be  made  to  show  that,  given  comfortable  and  fast  steamers, 
passengers  by  the  thousands  will  seek  this  route,  particularly  as 
attractive  rates  much  lower  than  by  rail  will  be  made. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  but  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  many  important  points 
that  might  be  covered  in  a  paper  of  this  character.  It  has  been 
my  purpose  to  show  you  how  vitally  the  interests  of  the  country 
will  be  affected  by  the  opening  and  operation  of  this  waterway; 
that  it  is  our  Canal,  built  primarily  in  the  interests  of  commerce ; 
and  that  we  who  pay  the  bills  have  rights  in  the  premises,  one  at 
least  being  the  right  to  be  heard  as  to  the  basis  of  its  operation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  momentous  fact  that  instead  of  the 
opening  date  for  commercial  purposes  being  as  originally  con- 
templated, January  1,  1915,  it  will  probably  be  opened  between 
July  1  and  September  1,  1913,  but  a  few  months  hence.  I  have 
also  tried  to  show  how  directly  the  lumber  industry,  as  well  as  all 
others,  is  affected  by  the  transportation  cost,  and  that  the  im- 
provement of  our  waterways  is  a  subject  that  can  not  be  ignored. 

Indeed,  as  one  studies  this  question,  one  finds,  as  is  always 
the  case  in  any  movement  or  fact  concerning  the  general  welfare, 
that  we  are  all  affected  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  There  can  be 
no  separation  or  segregation  of  interest.  The  importance  of  es- 
tablishing as  soon  as  possible  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  of 
the  Canal  can  not  be  overestimated.  The  importance  of  having 
them  established  on  right  lines  can  not  be  exaggerated.  The 
members  of  this  organization  can  well  afford  to  give  it  careful 
thought  and  study,  for  it  should  be  an  important  factor  in  a  great 
coordinated  and  co-related  plan  for  water  transportation  under 
which  all  parts  of  our  country  and  all  industries  will  be  benefited. 
(Applause.) 
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PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  The  Chair  wishes  to  recognize  the 
Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  Hon.  George  E.  Bartol, 
to  make  an  announcement. 

MR.  GEORGE  E.  BARTOL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. —  I  want  to  announce 
that  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  will  be  held  at 
eight  o'clock  this  evening  in  the  room  on  this  floor  at  the  F  Street 
end  of  the  building.  I  trust  that  every  member  of  the  Committee 
present  will  remember  the  time  and  place,  and  that  those  who  are 
not  present  here  now  will  receive  word  from  other  members  of 
their  delegations  who  are  here,  so  that  the  entire  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee may  be  on  hand  at  that  time. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  I  am  requested  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Nominations  to  announce  that  at  four  o'clock 
this  afternoon  the  Nominating  Committee  will  meet  at  Room 
1003  on  this  floor,  at  the  north  end  of  the  building. 

I  now  wish  to  introduce  a  gentleman  who  is  very  well  known 
to  all  of  us  who  have  been  attending  waterway  conventions  here 
for  several  years.  He  has  traveled  over  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  of  waterways,  more  particularly 
the  one  great  waterway  dear  to  his  heart;  but  his  mind  is  as 
broad  and  as  far  reaching  as  the  project  which  he  represents  so 
ably,  and  he  has  never  failed  to  electrify  audiences  wherever 
they  have  been  assembled  and  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
him. 

I  refer  to  the  President  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association,  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  of  Pennsylvania.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Eastern  Complacency  and  Western  Hustle 

Address— J.  Hampton  Moore,  M.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  President 

Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  — 

First  of  all  let  me  pay  my  tribute  to  that  indefatigable  worker 
in  the  cause  of  waterways,  the  splendid  Representative  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  who  sits  in  Congress  and  serves  faithfully 
upon  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  whose  honesty,  industry, 
and  lovable  characteristics 'have  endeared  him  to  us  all,  the  prob- 
able next  United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana  —  the  President 
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of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  (Applause.)  And 
notwithstanding  his  fine  attributes  of  character,  the  remembrance 
of  which  we  ought  to  carry  back  into  our  respective  states  to  hold 
as  models  for  those  whom  we  would  encourage  in  unselfish  and 
patriotic  work,  may  I  also  say  that  in  some  respects  Brother 
Ransdell  is  the  most  arbitrary  and  the  most  exacting  President 
of  any  convention  I  have  had  the  honor  to  attend.  (Laughter.) 
In  twenty  minutes  he  proposes  that  one  who  has  set  his  heart 
upon  this  subject  shall  talk  of  a  great  policy,  and  add  thereto  a 
project,  both  of  which  are  nation-wide  in  importance.  Yet  this 
is  the  dictum  of  the  Chair,  amiable  as  he  is. 

PROJECTS  INSPIRE  POLICIES. 

We  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  agree  with  him  and  with  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  over  which  he  presides,  in  the 
policy  for  which  he  and  you  have  nobly  fought  during  these  past 
years.  We  stand,  as  he  and  you  do,  for  an  annual  appropriation 
bill,  and  we  do  not  want  to  see  the  limit  set  below  $50,000,000. 
(Applause.) 

We  want  internal  improvements,  and  more  of  them,  because  we 
believe  that  such  improvements,  whether  they  be  in  the  form  of 
railroads  or  whether  they  be  the  auxiliary  and  competitive  means 
of  transportation  —  the  waterways  of  the  country  —  mean  that 
we  shall  make  two  dollars  where  we  made  one  before;  that  we 
shall  have  two  blades  of  grass  where  but  one  grew  before;  and 
that  we  shall  provide  for  the  business  man  and  the  workingman 
of  the  country  two  opportunities  for  employment  where  they  had 
but  one  before.  The  results  are  inevitable  if  we  provide  the 
means.  (Applause.) 

In  short,  ours  is  a  policy  that  stands  for  American  progress, 
and  we  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  you  of  the  West  have  seldom 
been  lacking  in  progress.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  in- 
spiration of  every  policy  is  a  project;  men  are  animated  to  stand 
together  for  the  enforcement  of  a  policy  because  of  the  projects 
that  are  near  and  dear  to  them,  no  matter  whether  they  are  purely 
commercial  or  whether  they  are  patriotic.  (Applause.) 

In  the  work  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  the 
policy  that  we  are  recommending,  the  policy  for  which  we  all 
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stand,  is  a  policy  of  progress  in  domestic  commerce,  and  that  spells 
American  push  and  patriotism.     (Applause.) 

THE  OLD  COLONIAL  AREA. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chair  I  am  privileged  today  to 
talk  of  the  project  as  well  as  the  policy  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
You  have  heard  something  of  the  projects  of  the  West  and  of 
the  South  and  of  the  Great  Lakes.  You  will  hear  more  of  these 
projects,  and  we  wish  them  all  well;  but  in  the  distribution  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  in  the  distribution  of  those  funds 
which  our  wealth  helps  to  create,  we  ask  for  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board that  consideration  for  its  meritorious  project  which  we 
would  accord  to  every  other  worthy  project,  whether  it  arises 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  or  the  Pacific 
slope.  '(APP^use.)  We  ask  consideration  and  fair  play. 

Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  old  colonial  area  —  that 
of  the  thirteen  original  states.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this 
section  of  the  country.  „  The  great  West  has  been  growing  with 
rapid  strides,  and  we  have  gloried  in  its  development ;  but  some- 
times the  thought  arises  that  the  activities  of  the  West  have  led 
it  to  forget  the  East.  We  concede  that  the  voting  power  of  our 
population  is  now  largely  centered  in  the  West,  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  we  east  of  the  Appalachian 
Chain  have  for  upward  of  a  century  been  giving  up  to  the  Mid- 
dle and  extreme  West  the  best  red  blood  of  our  American  youth. 
(Applause.) 

How  many  of  you  in  your  everyday  struggles  for  business 
vantage  have  given  a  thought  to  the  fact  that  while  you  have 
been  cutting  down  your  forests,  tunneling  your  mountains,  and 
building  your  railroads  in  order  to  secure  our  markets  and  reach 
the  Orient  through  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  you  have  been  making 
an  immense  draft  upon  us,  both  in  men  and  in  money?  In  spite 
of  this  and  a  constant  proportionate  loss  of  population  up  until 
1900,  we  have  been  pressing  forward  east  of  the  Appalachian 
Chain;  and  during  the  last  decade,  closing  with  the  census  of 
1910,  we  have,  despite  neglected  transportation  opportunities 
which  have  been  seized  largely  in  the  West,  actually  been  gaining 
upon  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the  matter  of  population.  It  is 
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because  of  this  favorable  change,  as  well  as  the  crudities  and 
insufficiency  of  existing  means  of  transportation,  that  we  ask 
recognition  for  our  actual  business  necessities. 

STAYING  QUALITIES  OF  THE  EAST. 

In  the  brief  time  allotted  to  me  I  propose  to  tell  you  some- 
thing of  the  accomplishments  of  the  firm  and  loyal  men  of  the 
East  who  have  stood  by  their  guns,  doing  the  best  they  knew 
how  with  the  means  at  their  command,  while  you  have  been 
moving  forward  so  rapidly  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  I 
doubt  if  any  of  you  have  even  considered  the  problem  of  our  area 
and  population  in  the  old  colonial  region  east  of  the  Appalachian 
Chain.  How  many  people  do  you  think  now  thrive  in  this  section  ? 
The  last  census,  that  of  1910,  shows  that  we  have  a  population  of 
37,000,000  souls.  That  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  country ;  and  how  does  it  compare  as  to  area  ? 

In  the  whole  United  States  proper  —  that  is,  without  regard 
to  our  new  possessions  —  there  are  92,000,000  people  in  an  area 
of  approximately  3,000,000  square  miles.  The  census  shows  that 
for  the  whole  country  there  is  a  population  of  thirty-one  persons 
to  every  square  mile.  You  have  plenty  of  room  west  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Chain,  but  east  of  it  we  have  only  375,000  square  miles 
of  territory,  and  to  each  square  mile  we  have  a  population  of 
ninety-nine  persons.  You  will  observe  from  these  figures  that  we 
are  somewhat  crowded  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  are  in  need 
of  some  of  the  facilities  for  transporting  our  commerce  which 
you  enjoy  to  a  greater  extent  in  other  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

RAILROAD  GROWTH  OF  THE  WEST. 

And  I  would  like  you  to  remember  that  while  you  have  been 
drawing  upon  our  men  and  our  resources,  while  you  have  been 
building  your  towns  and  cities,  while  you  have  been  absorbing 
your  great  western  opportunities,  while  you  have  been  gradually, 
but  surely,  wresting  the  voting  power  from  the  East,  the  old 
colonial  area,  which,  when  the  first  census  was  taken  in  1790, 
embraced  substantially  all  of  the  country's  population  of  4,000,000, 
is  deserving  the  best  consideration  at  your  hands,  despite  the  fact 
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that  now  but  one-third  of  the  total  population  of  92,000,000,  great 
as  the  population  is,  continues  to  reside  and  labor  in  the  East. 

And  when  I  speak  of  our  business  necessities,  compared  to 
yours,  I  have  reference  to  the  growth  of  population  in  a  city 
like  St.  Louis,  which  now  claims  to  have  exceeded  Boston  in 
population  as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  St.  Louis 
forging  ahead  with  the  assistance  of  18  or  20  trunk-line  rail- 
roads, keeping  it  in  touch  with  the  fuel  supply  and  with  every 
market  of  the  country,  and  Boston,  with  its  accredited  clever- 
ness, bottled  up  on  the  New  England  coast,  far  away  from  the 
fuel  which  is  so  essential  to  its  industries,  doing  business  by  the 
courtesy  of  two  railroads,  recently  consolidated  into  one.  And 
I  may  also  have  reference  to  the  promising  city  of  Seattle,  way 
out  yonder  on  Puget  Sound,  the  terminus  of  seven  or  eight  great 
railroad  systems,  with  transpacific  liners  thrown  in,  and  my  own 
city  of  Philadelphia,  five  times  greater  in  population,  still  holding 
its  own  with  three  railroad  systems  and  a  port  —  once  the  greatest 
in  the  country  —  full  sixty  miles  from  the  sea.  If  time  permitted, 
contrasts  innumerable  might  be  cited  to  justify  the  call  of  the  East 
for  a  more  careful  consideration  of  its  transportation  facilities. 

FARM  LAND  ALONG  THE  COAST. 

These  are  times  in  which  we  hear  much  of  farm-land  develop- 
ment. There  is  a  commendable  propaganda,  "Back  to  the  fartn." 
We  hear  of  the  attractiveness  and  fertility  of  your  soil  in  the  West. 
Congested  as  we  are  in  our  great  cities  of  the  East,  how  much  of 
vacant  land  do  you  think  we  still  retain  in  the  area  of  the  thirteen 
original  states?  The  census  figures  provide  the  answer.  The 
total  extent  of  our  farm  lands  is  approximately  160,000,000  acres. 
We  still  have  open  for  improvement  east  of  the  Appalachian  Chain 
substantially  one-half  our  total  farm  area,  or  83,000,000  acres. 
Our  population  has  been  drifting  into  the  cities.  Three-fifths  of 
all  our  people  are  employed  in  the  cities,  and  so  long  as  they  remain 
there  and  our  farm  land  is  waste  we  must  continue  to  be  the  best 
possible  customers  of  the  food  producers  of  the  West.  But  we 
ought  to  have  sufficient  means  to  get  in  to  them  and  to  get  out. 
(Applause.) 
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You  ask  how  we  do  business;  let  us  see!  We  have  turned 
gradually  from  agriculture,  which  once  sustained  us,  to  manufac- 
tures, which  now  largely  provide  our  means  of  employment  and 
our  purchasing  power.  We  produce  more  than  53  per  cent  of  the 
entire  manufactured  wealth  of  the  country.  That  is  to  say,  that 
in  our  375,000  square  miles  of  territory,  as  against  a  total  of 
3,000,000  square  miles,  the  gross  value  of  our  products  is  much 
more  than  half  the  value  of  all  the  manufactured  products  of  the 
country.  Our  coal  production  is  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  coal 
production  of  the  United  States,  and  while  the  value  of  our  farm 
products  is  only  16  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  United  States,  we 
give  employment  to  approximately  60  —  I  think  it  is  actually  59  — 
per  cent  of  all  wage  earners  in  the  United  States,  and  these  wage 
earners,  being  consumers,  can  not  be  disassociated  from  the  food 
market  or  "the  bread  basket"  of  the  United  States.  Hence  their 
relation  to  other  sections  of  the  country  with  which  their  trade  is 
effected. 

GREAT  BUSINESS  —  RESTRICTED  SERVICE. 

For  our  population  of  37,000,000  the  value  of  our  manufac- 
tured products  is  $11,000,000,000,  and  to  this  we  should  add  a 
value  of  $4,700,000,000,  created  by  manufactures  of  products.  Our 
exports  aggregate  $1,000,000,000  and  our  imports  $1,200,000,000. 
I  do  not  claim  the  exports  and  imports  so  enormously  developed 
as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  I  think  it 
will  not  be  controverted  that  while  they  may  arise  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  or  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  concentrate  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  present  to  us  the  tremendous  problem 
of  transportation  and  shipment,  which  must  necessarily  be  acute 
at  approaches  to  ports  of  entry. 

And  in  this  particular  I  lay  special  emphasis  upon  the  fact 
that  while  along  our  coast  we  have  only  36  per  cent  of  the  water- 
borne  domestic  freight  of  the  country,  we  do  all  our  great  business 
in  the  old  colonial  area,  with  all  sections  of  the  country  and  all 
parts  of  the  world,  upon  only  23  per  cent  (or  less  than  one-quarter) 
of  the  total  railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
in  dealing  with  the  transportation  question,  you  of  the  West  and 
South  who  have  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  railroad  mileage 
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of  the  United  States,  should  bear  in  mind,  when  we  ask  for  water- 
way improvements  to  relieve  railroad  congestion  and  to  develop 
our  waste  land,  that  we  are  greatly  handicapped  and  ought  to  have 
your  sympathy  and  support,  since  in  area,  at  least,  you  have  seven- 
eighths  of  the  country,  as  against  our  one-eighth,  and  77  per  cent 
of  the  railroads,  as  against  our  23  per  cent.  (Applause.) 

WEST  GETS  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Earlier  in  today's  discussion  some  one  referred  to  appropria- 
tions for  rivers  and  harbors,  indicating  that  the  United  States  had 
been  fairly  liberal  in  this  regard.  I  have  some  calculations  as  to 
appropriations  thus  far  made  for  all  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the 
country,  and  am  advised  that  up  until  1907,  the  period  of  the  car 
shortage,  the  Government  had  expended,  all  told,  upon  all  its 
rivers  and  harbors  $550,000,000.  We  were  told  this  morning 
that  in  comparison  with  appropriations  made  by  some  foreign 
countries  our  expenditures  were  fair.  Parenthetically  I  would 
say  that  if  we  spent  so  much  as  $550,000,000  upon  the  waterways 
of  the  United  States  up  until  1907,  that  was  $200,000,000  less  than 
the  single  State  of  France  spent  upon  its  waterways  since  1814, 
and  you  could  put  France  inside  the  boundary  lines  of  Texas. 
(Applause.) 

But  for  our  purposes  it  is  important  you  should  know  how 
the  $550,000,000  spent  by  this  Government  on  internal  improve- 
ments' was  distributed.  The  table  worked  out  about  this  way : 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf  and  Mississippi  area,  in  excess  of  $200,000,000; 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  or  old  colonial  area,  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  about  $140,000,000;  and  the  remainder  to  the  Pacific 
coast  and  other  sections  of  the  country.  That  carried  us  along 
until  1907.  What  has  been  done  since  that  time  ?  I  have  before 
me  now  a  report  prepared  for  this  Congress  by  our  efficient  Sec- 
retary, showing  what  has  been  secured  in  the  way  of  appropria- 
tions since  1907.  The  tabulation  is  most  interesting,  and  as  I 
figure  it  out  shows  that  if  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  area  obtained 
the  bulk  of  appropriations  prior  to  1907,  it  has  in  no  wise  lost  its 
interest  since.  My  calculation,  based  upon  the  Secretary's  figures, 
shows  that  during  the  five  years  from  1907  to  1911,  inclusive,  due, 
no  doubt,  largely  to  the  activity  of  waterway  associations,  we  have 
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been  getting  a  little  more  money  for  waterways  improvement  than 
formerly,  and  that  altogether  during  five  years  there  have  been 
appropriated  approximately  $179,000,000. 

The  apportionment  of  this  sum  is  what  I  desire  to  impress  upon 
you.  The  Pacific  coast,  with  its  fine  opportunities  for  oriental 
and  South  American  trade,  has  taken  about  $19,000,000  of  the 
total  of  $179,000,000.  The  Atlantic  seaboard,  with  its  many 
ports,  contributing  through  the  four  customhouses  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  about  80  per  cent  of  all  the 
tariff  revenue  collected  for  the  country,  obtained  $50,000,000- 
or  $10,000,000  per  annum  for  every  port  and  every  river  from 
Maine  to  the  Gulf  —  while  the  great  balance  of  $110,000,000  was 
assigned  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  region  of  the  Lakes  and 
the  Gulf. 

These  figures  are  significant,  and  I  present  them  to  you  as 
my  warrant  for  calling  the  attention  of  my  brethren  of  the  East 
to  the  expediency  of  their  being  up  and  doing.  They  should 
engage  a  little  more  earnestly  in  the  same  kind  of  agitation  and 
the  same  kind  of  hustle  that  has  thus  far  characterized  the  bound- 
ing and  the  booming  Middle  West.  (Applause.) 

NEW  ENGLAND  TAKING  NOTICE. 

In  one  respect  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves.  I 
have  often  called  attention  to  the  apparent  indifference  of  New 
England  to  waterways  improvement.  Today,  for  the  first  time 
in  this  Congress,  we  have  a  large  and  enthusiastic  representa- 
tion from  the  old  Bay  State  of  Massachusetts ;  and  yet  for  200 
years  that  thriving,  thickly  settled  community  of  striving,  pros- 
perous people  has  stood  placidly  by  while  thousands  of  wrecks 
have  gone  down  on  Cape  Cod  where  a  comparatively  small  mat- 
ter of  canalization  would  have  saved  millions  of  property  and 
hundreds  of  lives  (applause)  ;  and  during  the  same  period,  where 
the  population  has  been  growing  denser  and  denser  as  between 
New  York,  the  great  metropolis  of  the  country,  and  Philadelphia, 
our  second  manufacturing  city,  we  have  been  doing  business  upon 
a  canal  the  construction  of  which  was  completed  in  1834  and  which 
remains  substantially  as  it  was  when  its  builders  left  it.  Although 
it  was  of  great  service  for  transportation  purposes  in  the  earlier 
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days  and  is  still  capable,  subject  to  tolls,  of  doing  business,  you 
could  not  pass  through  it  today  the  stern  wheel  of  a  Mississippi 
River  flatboat,  if  you  attempted  it,  broadside  (applause)  ;  and 
between  the  same  great  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  populous 
and  prosperous  city  of  Baltimore,  where  a  13-mile  cut  through 
a  neck  of  land  at  the  head  of  the  peninsula  saves  an  outside  sail- 
ing distance  of  325  miles,  linking  up  the  North  and  the  South  in 
bonds  of  commercial  unity,  we  are  still  doing  a  restricted  business 
and  paying  excessive  tolls  upon  a  canal  that  was  finished  by  our 
forefathers  back  in  1829  that  has  not  a  lock  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sions to  pass  a  Trinity  River  snag  boat.  In  the  light  of  expendi- 
tures for  improvements  in  other  sections  of  the  country  and  in 
our  colonial  possessions,  including  Panama,  we  have  a  right  to 
complain  of  these  eastern  antiquities.  (Applause.) 

PANAMA  CANAL  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 

My  Brother  Teal,  who  has  just  spoken,  comes  from  Oregon, 
where  they  believe  in  doing  big  things.  With  him  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  construction  of  ocean  leviathans  that  shall  come  from 
his  country  around  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  east  coast. 
There  is  every  reason  why  the  business  of  the  two  coasts  should 
be  brought  together  through  the  Canal;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  we  are  now 
prepared,  because  of  our  inadequate  waterways,  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  new  business  which  is  contemplated.  Surely  we  are  not 
prepared  to  handle  it  upon  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  or 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware.  And  yet,  in  the  region  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  we  claim  today  a  tonnage  which  has 
been  computed  by  experts  to  be  ten  times  greater  annually  than 
the  estimated  tonnage  of  the  Panama  Canal  for  the  first  year  of 
its  operation.  (Applause.) 

We  are  proud  of  the  Panama  Canal.  We  have  spent,  or  will 
before  it  is  completed,  $400,000,000  of  the  people's  money  in  this 
stupendous  enterprise,  and  while  we  have  been  niggardly  on  our 
local  enterprises  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Panama  Canal 
money  has  been  spent  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction  and  largely,  as 
the  situation  now  stands,  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  trade.  We 
are  given  to  complain  of  the  increased  cost  of  living.  I  contend 
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that  as  money  leaves  the  country  and  our  power  to  create  wealth 
is  restricted  the  cost  of  living  is  increased.  Who  will  say  that 
the  cost  of  living  is  not  affected  by  our  neglect  to  provide  adequate 
means  of  water  transportation  where  we  have  the  ability  to  do  an 
increased  business?  Or  tell  me  how  we  can  continue  to  send 
vessels  with  their  rich  cargoes  upon  the  shoals  of  Cape  Cod,  or 
how  we  can  spend  $400,000,000  in  the  construction  of  a  canal  at 
Panama  without  lessening  the  public  supply  of  money  in  the 
United  States  and  increasing  the  cost  of  living  to  every  man  who 
has  to  draw  his  raw  material  from  the  South  or  West,  or  who  has 
to  forward  his  manufactured  products  from  the  East?  (Ap- 
plause.) (The  Chair  here  gently  reminded  the  speaker  that  he 
had  but  three  minutes  more.)  Three  minutes,  and  just  started! 
(Voices:  Go  on.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  I  wish  I  could  give  you  three  hours. 

MR.  MOORE  —  I  know  you  do ;  but  in  order  to  be  fair  to  other 
sections  of  the  country  I  will  endeavor  to  finish  in  three  minutes. 

LACK  OF  COASTWISE  STATISTICS. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  You 
have  not  heard  this  story.  Even  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  did  not  know  it  officially,  because  the  Army  Engineers 
asked  us  to  help  them  get  it.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  had 
accurate  -methods  of  grouping  the  statistics  of  the  coastwise  trade 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  consequence  of  the  desire  of 
the  United  States  Engineers  for  information,  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  attempted  to  gather  it.  We  were  inter- 
ested in  promoting  trade  as  well  as  in  saving  life  and  property 
and  opening  up  our  80,000,000  acres  of  waste  land,  and  through  an 
efficient  expert  but  volunteer  committee  we  made  a  comprehensive 
and  painstaking  search  for  statistics.  And  what  do  they  show? 
I  would  like  every  section  of  the  country  to  consider  them  and, 
if  they  please,  to  make  comparisons.  A  steamboat  may  blow  up 
upon  the  Mississippi,  or  a  stern-wheeler  may  get  stuck  on  the 
bars  of  the  Missouri,  and  here  and  there  a  vessel  may  be  wrecked 
or  be  burned  somewhere  on  our  interior  waters,  but  with  us,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  the  railroad  or  the  open  sea.  As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  we  have  been  crowded  into  the  sea,  and  at  least  60  per  cent 
of  our  great  coal  output  is  carried  in  barges  which  go  out  to  battle 
with  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  where  they  are  largely  a  menace  to 
navigation.  The  expenses  of  carrying  heavy  freight  by  rail  are 
large  and  in  some  instances  oppressive.  Moreover,  the  facilities 
for  this  class  of  freight  are  limited  and  great  delays  in  delivery 
occur.  If  we  use  the  water,  we  must  pay  the  tolls  of  the  inefficient 
canals  or  pay  the  insurance  and  take  the  risk  of  loss  in  the  ocean. 

AWFUL  TOLL  OF  THE  SEA. 

What  is  the  toll  of  the  past  ten  years  because  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  inland  waterways  along  the  Atlantic  coast?  I  will 
quote  from  the  statistics  as  we  have  finally  grouped  them.  Be- 
tween 1900  and  1010  there  have  been  5,700  disasters  to  vessels 
plying  their  trade  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Do  you  recall  any 
river  or  set  of  rivers  or  all  the  inland  rivers  of  any  country  that 
present  such  startling  figures?  And  what  have  been  the  losses 
resultant  from  those  5,700  disasters?  In  property  value  the  loss 
was  in  excess  of  $40,000,000.  You  can  add  that  to  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  decade.  It  was  not  my 
money,  it  was  not  President  Ransdell's,  it  was  not  yours  of  the 
West,  nor  yours  of  the  East,  nor  yours  of  the  South,  nor  yours 
of  the  North,  exclusively.  It  belonged  to  all  of  us.  It  was  cargo 
that  you  sent  out  of  the  West  and  that  we  were  sending  out  of  the 
East,  or  its  destination  may  have  been  South  or  North.  That 
wreckage  was  common  loss ;  but  there  was  a  more  serious  loss. 
In  addition  to  the  $40,000,000  more  than  2,200  lives  were  lost  in 
those  disasters.  We  think  most  of  these  lives  would  have  been 
saved  if  those  vessels  and  that  commerce  had  been  encouraged 
to  take  the  inside  passage  rather  than  assume  the  risk  of  fog  and 
storm  in  the  open  sea. 

SHOULD  NOT  LIMIT  CREATIVE  ABILITY. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  not  limit  the  business 
energy  and  productive  capacity  of  the  youth  of  this  country  to  the 
ability  of  one  railroad  or  of  two  railroads  to  carry  the  product  of 
human  toil.  We  have  gone  far  beyond  that.  (Applause.)  High 
railroad  authority  has  approved  the  development  of  waterways 
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for  the  relief  of  railroads.  No  less  a  person  than  James  J.  Hill 
stood  upon  this  very  platform  in  1907  and  declared  for  the  deep- 
ening of  waterways  for  the  very  reason  that  the  summit  had  been 
reached  in  railroad  capacity  and  in  the  ability  to  acquire  funds 
for  new  railroads.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  press  forward  upon 
the  members  of  our  legislatures,  upon  our  Representatives  and 
Senators,  the  necessity  for  competitive  and  free  means  of  trans- 
portation. If  we  are  accused  of  being  agitators,  surely  we  are  no 
worse  than  Washington,  Jefferson,  Gallatin  and  Monroe.  They 
planned  internal  improvements  which  included  waterways,  and, 
doubtless,  had  it  not  been  for  the  advent  of  the  railroads,  we  would 
today,  due  to  their  foresight,  be  enjoying  the  completes!  and 
freest  inland  waterway  transportation  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
If,  in  pressing  upon  Congress  the  connecting  up  of  our  abandoned 
waterways  and  the  improvement  of  those  that  have  been  neglected, 
we  lay  ourselves  open  to  criticism,  let  the  answer  be  that  we  have 
no  ax  to  grind  save  that  which  will  promote  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  the  country  and  create  new  works  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people,  including  those  railroad  managers  who  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  regard  transportation  by  water  as  helpful  to  trans- 
portation by  rail. 

SOMETHING  TO  THINK  ABOUT. 

I  leave  this  question  with  you.  I  would  like  more  time,  but  the 
President  gently  admonishes  me.  I  have  referred  to  agitators, 
and  perhaps  in  New  England  I  have  not  myself  been  exempt.  It 
is  because  of  the  presence  of  so  many  distinguished  and  interested 
representatives  from  Massachusetts,  and  particularly  Boston,  that 
I  close  this  Si-minute  speech  (laughter)  with  a  brief  illustration. 
I  assume  New  England  will  accept  a  statement  from  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  busi- 
nesslike and  erudite  of  trade  organizations.  In  its  report  for  190£ 
this  careful,  calculating  chamber  of  commerce  frankly  and  com- 
placently figured  out  that  the  freight  bill  of  New  England  on  coal 
alone  was  $70,000,000  per  annum.  The  actual  value  of  the  coal 
at  the  mines  was  $30,000,000.  Hence,  it  cost  New  England, 
according  to  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  more  than  $2  in 
freight  for  every  dollar's  worth  of  coal  so  essential  to  the  great 
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industries  of  that  section.  How  long,  pray,  can  New  England 
stand  this  sort  of  tariff  and  still  keep  up  its  competition  with  an 
aggressive  interior  and  a  booming  West  so  much  more  favorably 
situated  with  regard  to  the  fuel  supply  and  the  market?  (Ap- 
plause.) I  am  citing  these  facts  to  'make  you  think.  So  many 
of  you  are  busy  with  your  own  affairs  in  your  local  environment 
that  you  give  small  heed  to  the  progress  that  is  being  made  round 
about  you.  If  this  sort  of  agitation  will  induce  you  to  study  the 
facts  and  the  conditions  and  to  prepare  yourselves  to  discuss  them 
intelligently  with  your  Representatives,  it  would  seem  that  we 
ought  in  due  course  to  bring  Congress  to  a  realization  of  the  worth- 
iness of  our  cause.  (Applause.) 

SPECIAL  SECRETARY  Fox  —  I  think  it  is  always  good  news  to 
hear  that  the  cities  are  supporting  us.  Recently  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  getting  financial  support.  I  am  very  glad  to 
report  to  the  Convention  that  the  great  City  of  Buffalo  comes 
forward  with  a  check  for  one  thousand  dollars  this  morning. 
Much  obliged  to  Buffalo. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  The  next  speaker  is  a  representative 
of  that  great  body  of  men  who  hail  from  every  state  of  the  Union. 
They  are  so  highly  regarded  by  the  officers  of  this  Asociation 
that  they  are  recognized  as  constituting  a  state  in  themselves  and 
of  themselves,  and  are  given  a  membership  in  our  Board  of 
Directors,  and  among  our  State  Vice-Presidents  accordingly.  I 
refer  to  the  great  Order  of  United  Commercial  Travelers  of 
America,  the  men  who  sell  the  freight  that  the  waterways  are 
destined  to  move. 

I  will  now  present  to  you,  as  the  representative  of  that  great 
order,  Mr.  Peebles,  of  Detroit. 

Address— M.  W.  Peebles,  Detroit,  Mich* 

Representing  Order  United  Commercial  Travelers  of  America 

MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND 

HARBORS  CONGRESS: 

It  seems  peculiarly  fitting  that  we,  who  represent  the  United 
Commercial  Travelers  of  America,  should  join  you  in  this  move- 
ment to  promote  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  transpor- 
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tation,  for  we  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  creation  of  this 
problem.  In  fact,  most  of  its  phases  find  their  origin  with  the 
commercial  salesman,  and  we  should  do  our  share  of  the  work 
incident  to  its  solution. 

Wherever  men  gather  together  in  village  or  hamlet,  or  the 
development  of  our  country's  resources  forms  an  industrial  center, 
the  commercial  traveler  will  be  found  seeking  a  market  for  his 
wares,  and  the  success  of  his  efforts  will  depend  in  great  degree 
upon  transportation.  Sometimes  quickness  of  delivery,  some- 
times cheapness  of  freight  rates,  will  determine  his  success  or 
want  of  it. 

If  he  takes  an  order  for  patent  gold  washers  from  a  dealer  on 
the  Yukon,  the  question  of  prompt  delivery  is  apt  to  be  paramount. 
If  he  succeeds  in  securing  the  contract  for  materials  to  be  used  in 
the  building  of  that  greatest  of  all  canalized  waterways,  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  economy  in  transportation  is  likely  to  be  the  determin- 
ing factor.  But  usually  he  has  to  face  the  problem  of  the  earliest 
possible  delivery  at  the  lowest  possible  freight  cost,  and  the  man 
most  successful  in  solving  this  problem  is  the  man  who  lands  the 
business,  other  things  being  equal. 

This  has  made  the  commercial  traveler  an  intensely  interested 
observer  of  traffic  development  in  the  country. 

We  have  had  our  controversies  with  the  railways.  Have  won 
some  of  them,  and  at  times  have  been  beaten,  but  I  think  no  class 
of  men  appreciates  more  fully  the  tremendous  growth  our  railway 
systems  have  had  in  the  last  fifty  years,  for  to  no  class  of  men  has 
it  meant  more  in  comfort  in  their  daily  work  and  in  the  opening 
to  them  of  further  opportunities.  Wonderful  as  this  growth 
and  development  of  our  railway  systems  have  been,  they  have 
proven  unequal  to  the  task  of  handling  the  traffic  created  by  half 
a  million  commercial  travelers  scattered  over  the  country  today. 
This  is  proven  by  the  congested  freight  yards  we  find  everywhere, 
and  the  daily  complaints  that  reach  us  of  unreasonable  delay  in 
the  delivery  of  merchandise. 

What  is  to  be  the  solution  of  this  condition?  We  can  not 
stop  periodically  and  let  the  railways  catch  up.  The  commercial 
traveler  at  least  is  not  -built  that  way.  He  never  lets  up,  for  he 
reeds  the  money. 
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There  seems  to  be  but  one  answer  to  the  query,  the  develop- 
ment of  our  waterways  to  the  highest  possible  efficiency  under 
intelligent  government  supervision,  thus  relieving  the  railways 
of  a  huge  part  of  their  load. 

Mr.  Brandeis  may  or  may  not  be  right  when  he  says  that 
$300,000,000  can  be  saved  to  the  country  yearly  by  more  efficient 
management  of  our  railways,  but  it  is  evident  that  whenever  a 
carload  of  coal,  ore,  grain  or  other  heavy  staple,  that  might  reach 
its  destination  over  a  water  course  intelligently  improved,  is  de- 
livered there  by  rail,  there  is  an  unwarranted  addition  to  the 
country's  freight  bill,  which,  continued,  would  soon  pay  for  the 
improvement  of  all  of  our  available  waterways. 

Divert  this  heavy  traffic  to  the  more  economical  water  routes 
where  it  belongs,  relieve  the  railways  of  the  thousands  of  trains 
laden  with  heavy  staples  now  clogging  their  tracks,  and  the  sales- 
man will  smile  with  content  over  the  prompt  delivery  of  his  orders 
for  dry  goods,  groceries,  etc. 

Following  the  improvement  of  any  waterway  to  the  extent  that 
it  becomes  an  available  traffic  route,  there  will  come  a  more  com- 
plete development  of  the  natural  resources  found  along  its  shores. 
Cheap  delivery  of  raw  materials  and  low  cost  of  transportation 
for  finished  products  will  attract  new  industries,  and  with  every 
such  addition  to  the  country's  prosperity  comes  additional  oppor- 
tunity for  the  commercial  traveler. 

The  Great  Giver  of  all  good  has  been  bountiful  to  our  country 
in  its  water  courses,  but  we  have  shamefully  neglected  His  gifts. 

We  traveling  salesmen  look  forward  with  high  hopes  to  the 
time  when  every  cne  of  our  waterways  will  be  brought  to  its 
greatest  usefulness,  under  the  intelligent  supervision  of  Govern- 
ment engineers.  We  expect  to  see  the  day  when,  as  a  fruit  of  this 
work,  the  products  of  our  great  factories  will  reach  tidewater  at 
a  freight  cost  that  will  permit  the  American  salesman  to  enter  the 
markets  of  the  world  free  from  the  handicap  now  imposed  upon 
him  by  our  present  freight  rates. 

These,  hastily,  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the  United  Com- 
mercial Travelers  of  America  join  you  heartily,  gentlemen,  in 
every  effort  to  complete  the  transportation  triangle  in  this  country. 
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What  can  we  do  to  aid  in  the  work  ?  We  bring  you  a  force  for 
publicity,  complete  in  organization,  and  unsurpassed  in  equipment. 

What  better  instrument  can  you  ask  in  soliciting  the  support 
of  public  opinion  than  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  commercial 
travelers  visiting  the  remotest  portions  of  the  country  as  well  as 
the  great  centers  of  population  day  after  day,  men  that  by  the 
character  of  their  calling  are  intensely  interested  in  the  work 
which  this  Congress  seeks  to  promote,  and  who  by  nature  and 
training  are  equipped  to  present  their  convictions  in  the  most  con- 
vincing way? 

They  are  the  emissaries  of  commerce  and  the  high  priests  of 
prosperity,  and  for  any  cause  that  seeks  the  promotion  of  the 
country's  good  they  will  work  and  fight  to  the  last  breath. 

It  is  from  these  men  that  the  United  Commercial  Travelers 
of  America  draws  its  membership,  and,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  force 
which  we  place  at  your  command.  (Applause.) 

SPECIAL  DIRECTOR  Fox  (in  the  chair) —  I  am  sure  we  are  glad 
to  hear  what  the  Commercial  Travelers  are  doing.  We  appreciate 
Mr.  Peebles'  work. 

We  have  heard  from  the  representatives  from  the  great  Mis- 
souri River ;  we  have  heard  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  from  the 
splendid  project  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways.  We  are 
now  to  hear  of  the  magnificent  work  to  be  done  along  the  Gulf 
coast,  from  the  President  of  the  Intercoastal  Canal. 

I  now  have  the  very  great  pleasure  of  presenting  the  great 
advocate  of  that  movement,  Mr.  C.  S.  E.  Holland,  of  Texas, 
President  of  the  Intercoastal  Waterways  Association. 

Address  — C  S.  E.  Holland,  Victoria,  Texas 

President  Intercoastal  Canal  Association 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

There  is  a  great  array  of  German  statistics  which  very  fairly 
attest  the  advantages  of  waterways  and  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  that  foreign  land.  I  had  prepared  an  address  which 
was  full  of  statistics,  but  which  I  propose  to  refrain  from  giving 
you,  but  shall  endeavor  to  tell  you  something  of  the  Intercoastal 
Canal  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  connecting  the  Mississippi  River 
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with  the  Rio  Grande,  and  through  the  Rio  Grande  with  the  Inter- 
coastal  Canal  in  Mexico,  which  was  started  during  the  term  of 
President  Diaz.  I  do  not  know  how  that  canal  will  fare  under 
the  new  government  in  Mexico,  but  should  it  fare  well,  in  the 
course  of  time  we  will  have  a  complete  waterway  to  the  Panama 
Canal  by  an  inland  route. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  one  of  the  speakers  that  5,700  dis- 
asters have  occurred  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  I  do  not  know  during 
what  period  of  time  those  disasters  took  place,  but  if  we  have  an 
inland  water  route  we  will  be  free  from  such  disasters  and  we 
will  be  free  from  the  excessive  insurance  charge.  We  will  have 
the  cheapest  route  and  the  best  route  to  ship  your  commodities 
from  the  East  that  can  be  secured. 

The  Intercoastal  Canal  has  emptying  into  it  rivers  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas  whose  mileage  aggregate  seven  thousand  miles  and, 
including  the  canal  itself,  will  comprise  7,700  miles  of  waterway 
through  which  we  can  ship  freight  with  barges  and  tugs.  Think 
of  it !  Coal  can  be  shipped  from  Pittsburg  to  Brownsville,  Texas, 
including  the  cost  of  the  coal  itself,  at  $3.50  per  ton  through  that 
waterway.  At  the  present  time  it  costs  at  Brownsville  about  $1.2 
per  ton  for  a  cheaper  variety  of  coal  which  has  not  half  the  steam- 
ing qualities  that  the  Pittsburg  coal  has,  making  a  difference  of 
about  six  to  one  in  cost. 

The  Honorable  Secretary  of  War  mentioned  this  morning  the 
fact  that  the  production  in  this  country  is  now  only  a  little  greater 
than  the  consumption.  Only  about  one-quarter  of  the  area  of  the 
great  State  of  Texas  is  under  cultivation  at  the  present  time,  but 
it  is  rapidly  undergoing  settlement,  and  eventually  will  produce 
sufficient  to  enable  the  entire  country  to  produce  more  than  her 
consumption. 

In  Louisiana  they  raise  328,456  pounds  of  sugar  cane,  1,000,000 
barrels  of  salt,  8,000,000  barrels  of  oil,  500,000  tons  of  sulphur. 
They  have  the  only  sulphur  mine  in  the  world  that  is  operating 
at  the  present  time.  They  produce  82  per  cent  of  the  entire  out- 
put of  the  entire  lumber  product,  and  stand  second  in  the  lumber 
column  in  the  states  of  the  Union.  They  raise  11,550,000  bushels 
of  rice. 
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In  Texas  our  total  product  for  the  past  year  was  $460,000,000, 
with  only  one-quarter  of  our  land  under  cultivation. 

Now,  what  we  need  is  transportation  facilities,  the  completion 
of  these  canals  and  waterways  to  carry  the  products.  Our  great 
sugar-producing  sections  of  the  state  can  not  be  planted  in  sugar 
unless  we  have  transportation  facilities. 

We  are  building  more  miles  of  railroad  at  the  present  time  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Union,  and  yet  the  railroads  can  not  keep  up 
with  the  traffic.  It  was  said  by  someone  at  St.  Louis,  when  the 
St.  Louis,  Browmsville  &  Mexican  and  Frisco  Railroads  were  built 
from  New  Orleans  around  the  coast  bordering  on  this  canal,  that 
the  water  route  would  not  pay,  but  today  one  freight  train  after 
another  is  coursing  over  this  track  in  their  endeavor  to  carry  the 
produce  that  has  to  be  moved.  That  country  is  experiencing  the 
most  marvelous  growth  that  is  taking  place  in  the  entire  United 
States.  You  people  from  the  agricultural  North  and  Northwest 
perhaps  think  that  you  have  a  great  country  from  the  standpoint 
of  production,  but  you  only  have  to  come  to  the  great  States  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas  to  see  the  most  marvelous  growth  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  richest  soil  and  the  brightest  future  that  any 
states  in  the  Union  have. 

I  thoroughly  sympathize  with  my  friend,  the  Honorable  J. 
Hampton  Moore,  in  his  statements,  and  there  is  a  current  running 
under  the  surface  of  this  audience,  and  every  man  who  advocates 
the  waterway  project  realizes  the  feeling,  and  that  is  why  we  have 
advocated  for  many  years  national  appropriations  of  $50,000,000, 
because,  as  business  men,  we  feel  that  we  would  not  handle  our 
business  as  the  United  States  is  handling  the  waterways.  (Ap- 
plause.) We  feel  that  the  members  of  the  United  States  Engi- 
neering Corps  would  not  be  in  the  employ  of  Uncle  Sam  if  they 
were  not  worthy  and  efficient.  We  have  the  most  learned  set  of 
engineers  in  the  United  States  Army  of  any  country  on  earth, 
men  of  intelligence  and  brains ;  but  when  we  put  one  man  in 
charge  of  20,000  miles  of  waterway,  how  can  we  accomplish  what 
we  desire  to  do?  We  need  more  engineers,  and  we  need  more 
money.  We  need  that  money  dispensed  in  a  manner  which  will 
bring  forth  results.  The  last  Congress  appropriated  for  work  on 
the  Ohio  River  three  million  dollars,  but  only  two  million  dollars 
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was  used  because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work,  under  existing 
conditions,  has  been  done,  and  because  it  is  not  carried  on  in  a 
systematic  manner.  There  should  be  a  sufficient  appropriation 
available  each  year  to  carry  the  work  on  to  completion  within  ten 
years,  whereas  it  will  be  twenty  years,  possibly  not  in  the  lifetime 
of  many  of  us,  before  that  great  pro'ject  is  completed. 

There  is  a  great  system  of  waterways,  with  the  Mississippi 
River  as  its  main  line,  extending  through  this  country,  the  Ohio, 
the  Missouri,  the  Tennessee,  the  White  and  the  Red  Rivers,  and 
the  Intercoastal  Canal  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
covering  a  section  of  country  that  is  magnificently  proportioned; 
and  although  its  cost  will  extend  into  millions,  the  amount  will  be 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  us 
in  the  way  of  cheap  freight  rates  and  the  development  of  this 
great  country. 

Why  do  we  expend  such  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the 
Panama  Canal  unless  we  are  going  to  follow  it  up  with  the  devel- 
opment of  this  country,  and  with  facilities  for  increased  produc- 
tion in  this  country  and  cheaper  transportation,  so  that  we  will 
have  the  freight  to  take  through  that  canal?  We  are  asleep  at 
the  post,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  a  movement  that  will  bring  things 
to  a  focus. 

The  Intercoastal  Canal  delegation  came  up  on  a  special  train. 
We  desire  to  cooperate  with  those  who  are  working  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River,  because  we  are  tributary 
to  it.  We  stopped  off  for  a  day  in  St.  Louis,  and  we  were  mag- 
nificently entertained  and  were  promised  every  help  and  co-opera- 
tion; we  went  to  Louisville,  and  we  told  them  there  the  same 
story  and  received  a  like  reception  and  promise ;  we  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  same  story  was  related  there,  with  a  like  response ; 
at  Pittsburg  we  received  a  most  cordial  welcome  and  were  prom- 
ised cooperation  in  the  entire  work,  they  with  their  influence  to 
work  for  us,  and  we  with  our  influence  to  work  for  them. 

Let  us  get  together.  Let  us  have  some  comprehensive  plan, 
and  let  us  get  appropriations  made  on  a  business  basis,  so  that  we 
can  carry  the  work  along,  benefit  the  people,  and  make  this  country 
great. 

T  thank  you.      (Applause.) 
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PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  The  next  gentleman  on  the  program 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Deep  Waterway  Associa- 
tion. That  Association,  as  perhaps  all  of  you  know,  has  done 
more  to  interest  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  in  visiting 
waterways  and  seeing  what  is  going  on  in  that  line,  than  any  other 
men  in  the  country.  The  project  represented  by  that  Association 
is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  in  the  country. 

I  now  present  to  you  the  President  of  that  Association,  Hon. 
William  K.  Kavanaugh,  of  St.  Louis. 

Address  — W.  K.  Kavanaugh,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

President  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Deep  Waterway  Association 

When  the  distinguished  President  of  this  great  organization 
honored  me  with  an  invitation  to  address  this  meeting,  my  first 
feeling  was  one  of  gratification  at  the  opportunity  of  paying  tribute 
to  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  which  has  done  so 
much  in  spreading  right  ideas  about  the  use  and  improvement  of 
the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  country ;  my  second  feeling  was  one 
of  embarrassment  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  line 
between  the  national  purpose  of  this  organization  and  the  national 
objects  of  the  Association  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent as  President  since  its  creation  in  1906. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  is  indeed  national ;  its 
annual  conventions  have  brought  delegates  from  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  Its  constant  appeal  for  a  "policy,"  not  a 
"project,"  awakened  the  country  to  a  broader  national  view  than 
could  exist  under  "Pork  Barrel"  methods;  and  its  influence  has 
ever  been  a  power  for  good  in  all  the  land. 

While  the  name  of  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Deep  Waterway 
Association  suggests  a  project,  the  objects  of  the  Association  are 
in  every  respect  national.  The  conception  of  the  deep  waterway 
advocated  was  born  with  the  drainage  canal  project  in  1885,  now 
complete  between  Chicago  and  Joliet.  The  General  Assembly  of 
Illinois  in  1889  provided  for  the  main  channel,  and  defined  its 
width,  depth  and  capacity  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  deep 
waterway,  and  make  it  the  property  of  the  General  Government 
whenever  it  should  build  a  waterway  to  connect  therewith. 
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The  General  Assembly  also  in  1889  declared  the  policy  of  the 
state  to  be  to  procure  the  construction  of  a  waterway  not  less 
than  twenty-two  feet  deep  across  the  Chicago  Divide,  and  not  less 
than  fourteen  feet  thence  to  the  Mississippi,  all  work  to  be  so 
planned  as  to  permit  future  increase  in  depth.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  slogan,  "Fourteen  Feet  Through  the  Valley/'  The  same 
Assembly  also  asked  that  the  policy  of  improving  the  Lower  Illi- 
nois by  means  of  locks  and  dams  be  changed  to  an  open  channel  in 
conjunction  with  the  water  supply  from  Lake  Michigan, 'to  be 
improved  by  dredging. 

The  Chicago  main  channel  was  actually  opened  in  January, 
1900,  with  a  width  of  160  feet  in  rock  and  vertical  sides,  a  width 
of  202  feet  on  bottom  and  300  feet  on  top,  in  earth,  a  uniform 
depth  of  24  feet  and  a  flowing  capacity  when  completed  of  14,000 
second  feet.  This  channel  is  not  yet  completed  at  the  Chicago 
end,  and  the  actual  water  is  limited  to  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
capacity  on  account  of  the  backwardness  of  the  improvements  of 
the  Chicago  River. 

Meantime  a  Board  of  United  States  Engineers  confirmed  the 
conclusions  of  the  Illinois  experts,  and  by  report  in  1900,  and 
again  in  1905,  found  it  feasible  to  produce  14  feet  between  the 
end  of  the  Chicago  Canal  at  Lockport  and  the  City  of  St.  Louis, 
and  submitted  estimates  of  cost,  and  stated  that  larger  depths  were 
simply  a  matter  of  cost. 

Before  concerted  action  could  be  had,  a  determination  was 
required  south  of  St.  Louis,  and  another  Board  of  Army  Engineers 
reported  with  estimates  of  cost  on  three  feasible  plans  for  a  depth 
of  14  feet  for  the  middle  Mississippi  between  St.  Louis  and  Cairo, 
and  also  on  the  feasibility  of  extending  the  same  low-water  depth 
through  the  Lower  Mississippi  south  from  Cairo.  We  have  thus 
a  complete  official  determination  by  United  States  Engineers  of 
the  feasibility  of  1-1  feet  throughout  the  entire  route,  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  together  with  estimate  of  cost. 

There  was  still  a  further  question  of  feasibility  of  producing 
14  feet  through  the  Middle  Mississippi,  on  such,  a  plan  as  would 
permit  a  progressive  development  to  an  ultimate  depth  of  24  feet, 
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by  means  of  two  dams,  one  located  a  short  distance  below  St. 
Louis,  and  the  other  at  Commerce,  between  thirty  and  forty  miles 
above  Cairo.  This  project  was  suggested  by  the  Consulting  En- 
gineer of  the  Association,  and  a  special  Board  of  Engineers  has 
the  matter  under  official  consideration,  and  is  expected  to  report 
to  the  forthcoming  session  of  Congress.  To  this  program  of 
progressive  development,  to  an  ultimate  depth  of  24  feet,  the 
Association  committed  itself  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  at 
St.  Louis. 

The  subject  matter,  with  the  aid  of  exhibits,  was  elaborately 
presented  to  the  Congress  in  1910,  and  resulted  in  the  definite 
adoption  of  the  program  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  below 
Cairo,  for  which  the  Congress  has  already  made  two  appropria- 
tions, amounting  to  seven  million  dollars.  The  Lower  Mississippi 
covers  about  two-thirds  the  distance  between  the  Lakes  and  the 
Gulf,  the  river  ranges  in  width  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  a 
mile,  and  it  is  bordered  by  the  overflow  lands  of  the  delta  region, 
nearly  twenty  million  acres  in  extent. 

The  six  levee  states,  together  with  the  General  Government, 
which  has  contributed  one-fourth,  have  expended  about  one  hun- 
dred million  in  the  construction  of  a  levee  system  to  protect  the 
delta  lands  from  overflow.  It  is  now  recognized  that  the  river 
must  be  fixed  or  controlled  in  location,  the  caving  bends  protected 
by  mattress  work,  in  order  to  insure  the  permanence  of  the  levee 
system,  and  give  security  to  this  enormous  alluvial  wealth,  which 
is  four  times  that  of  Egypt.  The  holding  of  the  banks  cuts  off 
70  per  cent  of  the  material  transported,  leaving  only  about  30  per 
cent,  or  the  through  transportation  from  the  tributaries,  to  vex 
the  channel  and  pass  ultimately  to  the  Gulf. 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  professional  men  as 
to  the  profound  effect  of  such  treatment  on  the  river  channel,  all 
judgments  concurring  in  the  conclusion  that  not  less  than  14  feet 
will  be  produced  at  low  water,  and  some  sanguine  estimates  expect 
20  feet.  Good  effects  will  follow  the  treatment  of  every  bend 
until  the  entire  river  is  under  control,  and  meantime  it  is  practic- 
ally demonstrated  that  a  channel  of  14  feet  depth  can  be  main- 
tained by  the  aid  of  hydraulic  dredges. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  problem  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
is  a  mixed  problem  of  conservation  and  deep  waterway,  each  of 
which  justifies  the  expenditure.  The  estimate  is  in  round  num- 
bers one  hundred  million  dollars,  or  nearly  two-thirds  the  total 
between  the  Gulf  and  Lake  Michigan.  This  is  usually  added  to 
the  Lakes  and  Gulf  enterprise  by  adverse  critics,  when,  in  fact, 
such  improvement  is  of  importance  to  the  Ohio  River  and  to  the 
other  great  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  system. 

In  the  first  place,  the  great  river  whose  improvement  we  advo- 
cate, is  the  principal  waterway  of  the  country,  the  main  artery  of 
the  finest  natural  waterway  system  in  the  world,  fitted  by  nature 
to  form  the  greatest  commercial  artery  in  the  entire  United  States ; 
and  we  hold  that  no  truly  national  policy  of  waterway  develop- 
ment can  be  devised  without  a  regard  for  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  proportionate  to  their  size  and  the  importance  of  the 
territory  they  touch  —  a  territory  comprising  more  than  half  the 
area  of  the  United  States,  even  now  sustaining  more  than  half  the 
population  and  industries  of  the  United  States,  forming  the  bread- 
basket and  meat-hamper  of  the  nation,  and  destined  for  vastly 
greater  importance  as  the  very  heart  of  the  nation  when  its  natural 
waterways  are  made  ways  of  commerce. 

Again  the  deep  waterway  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  is 
on  quite  a  different  footing  from  the  waterways  that  butt  up 
against  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains  and  stop. 

The  Lakes  and  Gulf  Deep  Waterway  should  be  considered  as 
a  strait  between  two  great  systems  of  navigation,  already  estab- 
lished, the  Lakes  on  the  north  and  the  American  Mediterranean 
on  the  south,  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean,  with  its  Panama  Canal 
outlet  to  the  Pacific ;  truly  considered  in  its  ultimate  development 
it  is  to  be  an  extension  of  the  coast  line  by  which  the  Great  Lakes 
are  to  become  an  arm  of  the  sea.  All  the  other  great  interior 
rivers  thus  become  tributary  to  this  coast  line,  each  on  its  own 
footing,  like  the  rivers  now  tributary  to  the  sea  on  our  ocean 
frontiers. 

There  can  be  no  truly  national  plan  of  waterway  development 
leaving  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  project  out  of  account;  and  it  is 
no  more  than  logical  to  hold  that  any  national  system  of  inland 
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navigation  should  not  only  begin  on  the  greatest  river,  but  in  the 
section  where  the  demand  for  better  transportation  facilities  is 
most  urgent.  There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  objects  and 
methods  of  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Deep  Waterway  Association 
are  even  more  truly  national ;  and  these  may  be  brought  out  more 
freely  because  this  alone  of  the  great  waterway  associations  is  in 
its  organization  independent  of  political  influences  and  non-parti- 
san in  its  makeup. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Association  that  I  represent  is  not  only 
nation-wide  but  nation-deep ;  it  goes  down  below  the  structure  of 
governmental  organization  to  the  very  mainsprings  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  and  it  has  done  so  ever  since  its  creation.  Perhaps 
because  its  leading  men  came  up  under  the  same  surroundings 
with  those  of  that  greatest  of  native  Americans,  Abraham  Lincoln 
—  who  more  than  any  other  knew  the  American  soul  and  advanced 
the  gospel  of  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people  —  our  Association  has  aimed  high  and  struck  deep.  We 
see  national  policy  in  its  elements. 

We,  as  citizens,  delegate  no  duty,  much  less  divest  ourselves 
of  any  right,  in  either  state  or  national  affairs;  we  choose  our 
representatives  and  expect  them  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people. 
We  hold  that  under  the  republican  form  of  government  guaran- 
teed by  the  constitution,  it  is  not  merely  the  right,  but  the  duty  of 
the  people  to  initiate  action  by  the  government  made  up  of  their 
representatives  and  agents;  and  we  must  hold  our  representatives 
accountable  for  their  action  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
people. 

In  our  consistent  adherence  to  these  principles  and  in  our 
diffusion  of  them  through  conventions  and  in  publications,  our 
Association  may  claim  to  be  more  fundamental  and  truly  national 
than  any  other  of  related  purpose;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  organization  of  anything  like  equal  size  that  has  done  so 
much  as  ours  to  implant  and  diffuse  truly  national  ideals  going  to 
the  very  foundations  of  national  existence. 

Apparently,  because  of  its  nation-deep  policy,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  our  Association  has  exercised  great  influence  on 
both  State  and  National  Governments.  The  Governors  of  most 
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of  our  commonwealths  form  an  advisory  board,  whose  work  is  by 
no  means  perfunctory,  but  distinctly  active ;  and  the  delegates  to 
our  conventions  always  include  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  the 
most  effective  State  Senators  and  Representatives.  In  addition, 
we  have  twice  taken  Presidents  of  the  United  States  on  inspection 
trips  down  the  river,  and  have  welcomed  hundreds  of  national 
legislators  to  our  inspection  trips  and  conventions,  of  which  some 
have  brought  out  in  parade  and  review  practically  all  the  water 
craft  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  chief  tributaries.  In  these  re- 
spects the  material  record  of  our  Association  is  unsurpassed. 

Apparently,  because  of  our  nation-deep  policy,  too,  our  Asso- 
ciation has  received  notable  consideration  at  the  hands  of  both 
legislative  bodies  and  administrative  officers,  of  which  considera- 
tion we  are  most  highly  appreciative.  We  especially  acknowledge 
constructive  action  by  the  Federal  Congress  in  response  to  our 
demands  to  an  extent  apparently  commensurate  with  our  needs 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  state  of  the  public  treasury;  yet  we 
have  not  always  felt  that  our  needs  have  been  fully  met  by  the 
administrative  branches  of  the  Federal  Government.  Under  the 
conviction  that  our  Government  is  by  and  for  the  people,  and  in 
accordance  with  our  view  that  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
the  people  to  initiate  action  in  the  public  welfare,  we  have  been  led 
to  consider  many  fundamental  questions  for  ourselves.  We  have 
been  compelled  to  realize  that  no  public  agency  is  empowered  to 
deal  constructively  with  the  transportation  problem  of  the  country, 
to  balance  transportation  against  production  and  other  industries, 
even  to  furnish  data  on  the  subject  for  the  information  of  citizens ; 
so  we  have  been  led  to  work  out  for  ourselves  the  fact  that  the 
general  transportation  tax  borne  by  the  country  reaches  about 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  living;  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  freight 
carriage  by  water  averages  only  about  a  fifth  the  cost  of  carriage 
by  rail ;  the  fact  that  while  our  ton-mile  freight  rate  is  only  half 
that  of  some  European  countries,  our  average  distance  of  trans- 
portation is  seven  or  eight  times  greater,  so  that  the  final  tax  is 
double  or  triple  that  of  Europe;  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  rail 
transportation  in  the  interior  is  actually  limiting  production ;  these 
and  other  elements  of  our  national  life  we  have  learned  to  con- 
sider and  weigh  for  ourselves. 
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At  the  same  time  we  have  been  forced  to  consider  for  our- 
selves the  respective  fields  of  legislative  and  administrative  duty 
and  responsibility;  and  we  have  reached  convictions  seemingly 
worthy  of  utterance.  With  respect  to  federal  organization  and 
functions,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  lack  of  a  compe- 
tent constructive  administrative  agency  to  deal  with  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  country  as  a  unit  and  to  develop  water  transportation 
to  meet  growing  needs,  results  in  an  insidious  but  serious  national 
injury ;  and  we  feel  that  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Congress,  under 
which  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  prohibits  the  constituted 
agency  for  engineering  construction  from  recommending  con- 
structive policies  and  projects,  works  a  public  injury  and  fre- 
quently represents  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  administrative 
field  by  the  legislative  branch.  At  the  same  time  we  are  compelled 
to  feel  that  the  administrative  sometimes  overreaches  the  legis- 
lative, and  unwarrantably  interferes  with  the  integrity  of  legis- 
lative functions ;  we  are  informed  —  and  in  such  manner  that  we 
can  not  doubt  the  credibility  of  the  information  —  that  it  is  com- 
mon practice,  and  that  even  during  the  current  year,  1911,  after 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  had  made  expert  estimates 
of  the  necessary  cost  of  river  and  harbor  improvements  for  the 
fiscal  year  1913,  they  were  by  administrative  fiat  (and  presumably 
for  political  ends)  instructed  to  scale  down  these  estimates  to  a 
figure  far  below  the  public  needs ;  and  we  hold  that  any  such  action 
is  not  only  an  injury  to  the  public,  but  an  unwarranted  invasion 
of  the  legislative  field  and  an  offense  against  our  duly  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Federal  Congress,  which  we  trust  will  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  merited  rebuke. 

The  Congress  annually  calls  for  facts  and  figures  for  national 
expenditures  on  projects  which  have  been  approved  and  which 
must  be  cpntinued  along  broad  and  comprehensive  lines,  or  else 
money  expended  in  many  sections  will  become  a  partial  if  not  a 
total  loss. 

These  estimates  are  made  up  carefully  by  competent  officers 
who  send  them  in  to  headquarters  in  Washington  City,  where  they 
are  compiled  and  report  made  to  the  Administrative  Department 
of  the  Government,  which  sends  back  the  estimates  with  instruc- 
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tions  to  scale.  When  the  scaling  process  is  completed,  and  the 
estimates  returned  again,  the  administrative  officer  in  charge  of 
this  particular  department  transmits  to  Congress  the  scaled  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  river  and  harbor  improvements  for  that  par- 
ticular year.  Does  Congress  get  what  it  asks  for?  Is  not  this 
system  unfair  to  the  people?  And  is  it  not  time  that  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  create  a  commission,  a  Department  of 
Public  Works,  that  will  give  the  fullest  consideration  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  necessary  plans  upon  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
basis,  and  see  that  they  are  carried  out  with  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  the  public  funds  in  the  interests  of  that  great  arm 
of  revenue  —  commerce  ? 

The  transportation  problem  is  each  year  becoming  more  seri- 
ous, and  must  before  long  become  the  great  economic  issue  of  the 
nation.  The  people  recognize  that  it  can  not  be  solved  on  too 
great  a  scale  of  magnitude  for  the  adequate  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  great  interior.  We  are  simply  forehanded  in 
providing  for  the  necessities  which  will  be  apparent  before  our 
works  can  be  completed. 

In  a  general  way,  we  of  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Deep  Waterway 
Association  are  compelled  to  realize  that  we  must  have  consider- 
able reorganization  of  governmental  instrumentalities  before  any 
systematic  policy  of  waterway  improvement  can  be  put  in  effect. 
We  have  competent  engineers,  both  -within  and  without  the  Army 
Corps ;  we  have  an  agency  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion which  could  easily  regulate  simple  and  mixed  rates  and  con- 
trol transfer  facilities ;  but  we  of  the  interior  have  been  compelled 
to  conclude  that  we  have  no  competent  constructive  agency  to  first 
study  transportation  as  a  whole  and  then  devise  plans  for  improv- 
ing transportation  facilities  to  the  requisite  degree,  not  merely 
by  engineering  projects  on  the  rivers,  but  by  actually  directing  and 
regulating  the  development  of  navigation. 

This  country  was  made  great  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
through  railway  development,  and  because  railway  builders  had 
the  ability  and  the  vision  to  see  prospective  needs ;  and  the  most 
urgent  necessity  of  the  day  for  our  continued  development  is  that 
for  equal  ability  and  vision  directed  toward  the  development  of 
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transportation  as  a  grand  national  unit.  It  was  through  the  action 
of  our  Association  that  the  Inland  Waterways  Commission  was 
created,  and  formulated  principles  by  which  our  transportation 
development  should  be  guided ;  and  our  Association  has  constantly 
demanded,  and  invites  all  others  of  related  purpose  to  demand, 
the  creation  of  a  federal  administrative  agency  empowered  to  deal 
constructively  with  our  constantly  growing  transportation  prob- 
lem. The  agency  should  be  administrative  in  character,  only 
directed  and  empowered  by  general  legislative  enactments,  and 
should  report  to  the  people  through  the  administrative  branches, 
as  do  the  federal  departments ;  but  its  aim  should  be  the  con- 
structive development  of  navigation  in  connection  with  other  means 
of  transportation,  and  its  end  should  be  the  public  welfare. 

The  Lakes- to- the-Gulf  Deep  Waterway  Association  is  abso- 
lutely non-partisan,  wholly  national;  it  is  controlled  by  no  ism 
or  creed,  no  platform  save  that  of  commercial  needs  measured 
by  the  public  good.  Yet  its  conventions  have  become  a  power  in 
both  reflecting  and  shaping  public  sentiment  throughout  the  inte- 
rior. It  is  commonly  recognized  that  no  other  organization  has 
done  more  to  stimulate  public  thought  concerning  public  affairs 
during  the  last  five  years.  It  is  the  distinct  purpose  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, expressed  repeatedly  and  reiterated  at  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention in  October  last,  to  continue  voicing  public  sentiment  until 
the  country  as  a  whole  is  supplied  with  needed  waterway  facilities, 
including  not  merely  channels  and  harbors,  but  the  necessary  ves- 
sels and  terminal  facilities,  all  adequately  controlled  by  law. 

The  Association  has  shown  the  need  for  and  the  benefits  of  a 
direct  agency  for  expressing  the  non-partisan  will  of  the  people 
concerning  national  needs  and  issues ;  and  while  we  have  no  desire 
to  invade  any  political  mechanism  for  party  purposes,  we  do  desire 
to  continue  in  the  education  and  coordination  of  public  sentiment 
until  such  associations  as  ours,  devoted  solely  to  the  public  inter- 
est, shall  attain  higher  rank  in  the  public  estimation  than  any 
partisan  organization  or  convention  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
party  rather  than  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

We  have  proceeded  cautiously,  weighing  our  influence  and 
measuring  our  strength  as  we  went.  We  are  now  fully  convinced 
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of  the  power  wielded  by  voluntary  organizations  of  citizens  for 
the  public  good,  and  we  shall  continue  making  our  power  felt; 
it  is  in  this  way  that  the  Association,  nation-wide  in  membership, 
is  nation-deep  in  spirit  —  it  reaches  the  mainspring  of  national 
existence.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  I  am  requested  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Nominations  to  state  that  his  Committee  is  now 
in  session  at  the  north  end  of  this  building,  Room  1003.  He 
would  like  to  have  all  members  attend. 

The  concluding  speech  of  the  day  will  be  delivered  by  a  gentle- 
man who  resides  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  We  have  traveled  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf; 
now  we  are  going  to  skip  back  to  the  Atlantic,  and  one  of  the 
youngest  waterway  associations  will  be  heard  from. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  Savage,  Vice-President 
of  the  Staten  Island  Deep  Waterway  Association. 

Address  —  Mr*  Edward  S.  Savage 

Vice-President  Staten  Island  Sound  Deep  Waterways  Association 

Your  program  announces  me  as  Vice-President  of  the  Staten 
Island  Deep  Waterways  Association.  I  want  to  correct  that  state- 
ment. It  should  be  the  Staten  Island  Sound  Deep  Waterways. 
I  make  that  correction  because  there  are  two  sides  to  that  water- 
way, one  being  in  New  York  and  the  other  in  New  Jersey.  I 
happen  to  come  from  New  Jersey.  There  never  ought  to  be  two 
sides.  Staten  Island  ought  to  belong  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  we  have  always  contended  that  she  did,  but  since  the  great 
City  of  Manhattan  has  absorbed  that  island,  and  made  it  part  of 
its  city,  the  Borough  of  Richmond,  we  have  given  up  the  struggle. 
But  we  have  the  compensation  that  the  good  Lord  placed  the  chan- 
nel of  that  stream  on  the  Jersey  shore  (laughter  and  applause), 
and  the  Association,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  is  the 
Staten  Island  Sound  Deep  Waterways  Association. 

This  waterway,  which  makes  Staten  Island  an  island,  extends 
from  New  York  Bay  on  the  north  to  Raritan  Bay  on  the  south,  a 
distance  of  about  fifteen  miles.  No  better  argument  can  be  used, 
or  no  better  example  shown,  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
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governmental  improvement  of  inland  waterways  than  is  here  ex- 
emplified. Less  than  twenty  years  ago  this  waterway  was  bub 
little  known  and  less  used.  The  channel  was  not  of  sufficient 
depth  to  admit  anything  more  than  pleasure  craft,  and  the  New 
Jersey  shore  of  this  waterway  was  a  Waste  of  desolate  territory 
which  could  be  purchased  at  salt  meadow  prices  at  from  twenty 
to  sixty  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  the  character  of  the  salt 
hay  which  it  produced.  After  considerable  effort  the  United 
States  Government  was  induced  to  widen  and  deepen  the  channel 
of  this  waterway  at  a  cost  of  $696,000.  Mark  the  result  today  — 
five  of  the  largest  coal-carrying  railroads  of  the  country  have  their 
terminals  on  this  shore.  The  Pennsylvania,  Lehigh  Valley,  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  the  P>altimore  &  Ohio,  and  the  New 
Jersey  Central  Railroad  shipped  last  year  over  this  waterway 
approximately  16,000,000  tons  of  coal.  Who  can  calculate  the 
benefit,  advantages  and  profit  which  were  derived  from  this  water- 
way shipment  ?  To  the  manufacturers  and  coal  consumers  of  New 
York  and  New  England  it  is  fair  to  say  that  they  received  their 
coal  one  dollar  per  ton  cheaper  than  they  would  have  received  it 
by  all-rail  freights. 

This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  return  per  annum  resulting 
from  the  expenditure  of  a  comparatively  insignificant  sum  paid 
by  the  Government  for  this  improvement.  In  addition  thereto 
and  resulting  from  benefits  derived  from  this  governmental  expen- 
diture, there  has  been  expended  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  of  this 
waterway  alone  from  Raritan  Bay  to  upper  New  York  Bay,  vast 
sums  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000,000  in  man- 
ufacturing enterprises,  employing  today  tens  of  thousands  of  wage 
earners.  The  resulting  benefit  from  this  governmental  waterway 
improvement  is  incalculable.  Cities  have  sprung  up,  and  the  elder 
municipalities  like  Elizabeth  and  Perth  Amboy  have  quadrupled 
their  population,  and  are  still  progressing.  The  annual  taxes 
received  from  the  increased  value  of  the  taxable  property  along 
this  waterway  since  this  improvement  was  begun  is  greater  per 
annum  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  improvement. 

The  people  who  have  located  on  this  waterway  are  not  local ; 
they  represent  the  products  of  every  state  and  territory  in  the 
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Union.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  think  that  when  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  makes  an  expenditure  for  the  improvement  of  an 
inland  waterway  the  benefit  to  'be  be  derived  therefrom  is  local  — 
it  is  national  in  its  influence  and  effect.  The  great  City  of  New 
York  would  lose  her  prestige  unless  the  waters  tributary  thereto 
could  be  improved  to  relieve  her  congestion.  The  West  and  the 
South  are  better  enabled  to  market  their  crops  by  this  increased 
terminal  facility.  No  state  or  territory  in  the  United  States  is 
exempt  from  the  benefits  already  derived  and  to  be  derived  from 
the  improvement  of  this  waterway.  The  fact  that  the  Staten 
Island  Sound  last  year  transshipped  approximately  28,000,000 
tons  of  freight  of  the  value  approximately  of  $400,000,000,  almost 
unparalleled  by  any  port  in  the  world,  should  be  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  the  expenditure  already  made,  as  well  as  for  any  further 
reasonable  future  expenditure  to  improve  this  channel.  The 
aggregate  capital  represented  on  this  waterway  today  in  railroads 
and  other  corporate  and  individual  enterprises  runs  into  the  bil- 
lions, figures  too  great  for  comprehension. 

The  customs  receipts  at  the  port  of  Perth  Amboy  on  this  water- 
way increased  679  per  cent  from  1906  to  1910,  rising  in  amount 
of  customs  revenue  collected  at  Atlantic  seaports  from  seven- 
teenth place  in  1906  to  seventh  place  in  1910.  In  1906  Perth 
Amboy  ranked  sixty-second  in  importance  in  the  United  States; 
in  1910  it  ranked  thirtieth,  and  'bids  fair  to  be  outranked  only  by 
the  port  of  New  York  should  Congress  in  its  wisdom  apportionate 
an  adequate  sum  for  its  further  improvement. 

The  geographical  position  of  this  waterway  makes  it  a  natural 
protected  harbor  in  time  of  invasion,  affording  opportunity  for 
war  vessels  to  coal,  receive  their  supplies  and  ammunition  without 
additional  expense  except  for  the  additional  dredging  of  this  chan- 
nel. This  subject  should  receive  governmental  consideration,  and 
when  this  channel  is  further  improved  this  question  of  a  protected 
harbor,  we  submit,  should  receive  serious  consideration  by  Con- 
gress. 

This  waterway  has  become  so  important,  furnishing,  as  it  does, 
an  inland  passage  to  the  sea,  that  the  increase  of  land  values  in 
this  locality  in  the  last  two  decades  has  probably  been  as  great,  if 
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not  greater,  than  in  any  other  locality  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
due  entirely  to  this  governmental  improvement,  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  predict  that,  with  further  governmental  expenditui 
to  increase  the  depth  and  width  of  this  channel,  in  the  next  tw< 
decades  Staten  Island  Sound  will  lead  the  world  in  tonnage  a( 
ally  transshipped. 

There  still  remains  on  its  shores  room  for  the  location  of 
many  more  great  industrial  enterprises  as  are  at  present  local 
there.     The  Association,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  w« 
not  organized  for  selfish  purposes.     Its  true  object  and  aim  is 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  advantages  already  resultai 
from  the  first  investment,  and  to  point  to  the  advantages  to 
derived  from  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  widening  am 
deepening  of  this  waterway. 

We  feel  that  we  are  an  arm  of  this  great  National  Associati< 
because  the  waterway  which  we  represent  is  national,  not  1< 
If  this  great  nation  is  to  progress  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the 
we  must  find  a  mooring  place  for  the  great  transatlantic 
coastwise  vessels  which  exchange  our  goods  for  those  of  ot 
nations,  and  we  submit  that  there  is  no  harbor  on  the  Atlant 
coast  possessing  the  natural  advantages  which  can  be  improv< 
at  so  slight  an  expense,  as  is  afforded  by  this  Staten  Island  Sounc 
on  whose  borders  so  many  great  railroad  systems  of  the  natic 
converge,  and  so  many  important  industries  are  located.  At 
comparatively  slight  expenditure  this  waterway  can  be  so  wident 
and  deepened  so  as  to  make  it  international  in  its  importance,  th< 
no  pent-up  Jersey  shall  confine  our  powers,  "the  whole,  the  boun< 
less  continent  is  ours."  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  The   Chairman   of   the   Resolutk 
Committee  wishes  to  make  an  announcement. 

MR.  GEORGE  E.  BARTOL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. —  Gentlemen  of 
Convention,  I  simply  want  to  ask  that  any  member  of  the  Conv< 
tion  having  a  resolution  which  he  desires  to  present  will  plez 
put  the  exact  phraseology  of  the  resolution  in  writing,  endorse  it 
with  his  name  and  state,  and  hand  it  to  me  as  Chairman  of 
Committee  at  the  committee  room  at  five  o'clock  this  evening, 
is  the  desire  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  to  give  everybody 
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opportunity  to  present  such  resolutions  as  they  wish  to  have  con- 
sidered. Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  resolutions 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  policy  and  principles  of  this  Con- 
gress. The  Committee  will  meet  at  the  room  at  the  other  end  of 
this  floor  at  eight  o'clock  this  evening.  I  will  be  glad  to  receive 
any  resolutions  and  pass  them  to  the  Committee  for  consideration. 

ACTING  SECRETARY  THOMPSON  —  The  Acting  Secretary  forgot 
one  thing  this  morning.  I  dealt  entirely  with  the  financial  part  of 
Captain  Ellison's  report  as  Treasurer.  I  failed  to  convey  to  you 
his  request  that  he  be  given  leave  to  print  his  report  as  Secretary, 
which  he  was  unable  to  finish  because  of  his  illness. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Is  there  any  objection  to  that?  The 
Chair  will  put  it  to  a  vote. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Secretary  was  given  leave  to 
print  as  requested. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  What  is  the  further  wish  of  the  Con- 
vention ? 

A  delegate  moved  to  adjourn. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Before  putting  that  motion,  I  wish  to 
say  that  we  have  an  unusually  attractive  program  for  tomorrow. 
The  entire  day  will,  I  think,  be  profitable  to  every  one  of  the  dele- 
gates. If  you  will  look  over  the  program  you  will  see  the  names 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  nation  who  are  to  talk 
to  us  tomorrow.  I  can  promise  all  those  who  attend  a  very 
pleasant  and  interesting  experience. 

The  Convention  stands  adjourned,  to  meet  tomorrow  morning 
at  ten  o'clock. 

Adjourned  accordingly. 


THIRD  SESSION 
Thursday  Morning,  December  7 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  President  Rans- 
dell  in  the  chair. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Gentlemen,  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions through  its  President,  Mr.  Bartol,  wishes  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement. 

MR.  GEORGE  E.  BARTOL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. —  The  sub-Commit- 
tee of  fifteen  appointed  from  the  general  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions will  be  in  session,  commencing  at  half-past  ten  this  morning, 
in  the  small  room  at  the  right-hand  side  of  this  floor  at  the  F  Street 
end.  They  will  give  one  hour  and  a  half,  from  10.30  until  12 
o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  advocates  of  resolutions 
which  have  been  passed  in  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  Every 
person  who  has  passed  in  a  resolution  will  be  expected  to  appear 
within  that  hour  and  a  half.  The  Committee  can  not  give  any 
longer  time,  as  it  is  expected  to  report  to  the  General  Committe  at 
four  o'clock  this  p.  M. 

If  the  Honorable  Swagar  Sherley,  of  Kentucky,  and  Colonel 
Walter  Gresham,  of  Texas,  are  in  the  room,  they  will  please  take 
notice  that  they  are  members  of  that  sub-Committee,  and  will  kindly 
meet  with  us  at  half-past  ten  in  the  room  that  I  have  named.  If 
they  are  not  present,  if  they  have  any  friends  present  I  trust  such 
friends  will  see  that  they  are  communicated  with.  The  Committee 
can  hear  but  one  person  in  support  of  any  one  resolution,  and  that 
person  must  be  either  the  framer  of  the  resolution,  or  the  respon- 
sible person  speaking  for  it. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  The  Chair  will  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  the  Governors  in  the  audience  will  come  to  the  platform.  I 
notice  present  the  Governor  of  Illinois  and  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina.  If  there  are  any  others  here  whom  I  have  overlooked, 
I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  they  would  come  forward  and 
sit  with  us  on  the  platform  during  this  session,  or  as  much  of  the 
time  as  they  can  give.  ' 

The  Secretarv  wishes  to  make  an  announcement. 
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Acting  Secretary  Thompson  called  attention  to  the  desirability 
of  all  delegates  registering. 

SPECIAL  DIRECTOR  Fox  —  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
all  present  to  a  very  instructive  and  very  interesting  map  that  Mr. 
McCormick,  of  Chicago,  has  had  prepared,  and  which  is  hung  on 
the  wall  here.  It  shows  27,000  miles  of  navigable  waterways  in 
the  United  States  as  carried  upon  the  books  of  the  engineers. 
Those  waterways  that  are  marked  with  a  heavy  red  line  are  those 
that  are  considered  navigable  and  capable  of  improvement. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  I  now  desire  to  introduce  as  the  first 
speaker  of  this  morning's  session  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  a 
very  active  and  deep  interest  in  waterways.  He  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Kansas  City  at  the  time  when 
that  city  raised  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  to  attest 
its  faith  in  the  waterways,  by  building  boats  and  placing  them  in 
commission  —  boats  to  do  business.  He  is  the  head  of  one  of 
the  largest  wholesale  firms  in  Kansas  City,  an  ardent  worker  for 
years  in  the  cause  of  waterways,  and  one  who  can  be  depended 
upon  at  all  times  to  prove  his  faith  by  his  works. 

I  now  introduce  to  you  Judge  W.  F.  Bland,  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

Address  — Hon.  W.  T.  Bland,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  : 

Your  President  has  introduced  me  as  having  the  title  of 
"Judge,"  possibly  upon  the  theory  that  in  Missouri  every  man  is 
entitled  to  a  title,  or  that  in  view  of  the  very  remote  possibility 
of  the  judiciary  recall,  the -title  might  be  of  temporary  character. 
1  am  simply  a  wholesale  merchant,  and,  as  such,  and  as  a  dele- 
gate, I  am  glad  to  be  present  at  this  splendid  Congress,  than  which 
there  is  none  more  important,  unless  it  be  our  National  Congress, 
and  I  must  confess  that,  at  times,  I  have  entertained  some  doubts 
about  that.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Whenever  the  subject  of  Inland  Waterways  is  mentioned,  it 
makes  yon  and  me  think,  and  that  shows  what  a  wonderful  influ- 
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ence  the  subject  exerts.  I  wish  it  exerted  the  same  influence 
upon  every  Senator  and  Congressman  and  some  Engineers,  who> 
oppose  you  when  the  question  of  a  comprehensive  national  policy 
relating  to  rivers  and  harbors  is  being  considered. 

If  it  did,  we  would  have  such  a  policy  adopted  at  this  session 
of  the  Federal  Congress,  the  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  per 
annum  for  ten  years,  with  proper  safeguards  for  wisely  and 
equitably  distributed  expenditure,  would  be  an  assured  fact,  and 
the  work  of  this  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  would  be 
brought  to  a  successful  result. 

I  am  going  to  speak  briefly  of  inland  waterways,  and  more 
particularly  of  those  located  between  the  Allegheny  and  Rocky 
Mountains  and  running  from  our  most  northern  states  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  their  tribu- 
taries and  the  Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal  with  the  Illinois. 

No  country  on  the  globe  has  such  rivers  and  such  oppor- 
tunities for  their  improvement  and  use,  when  the  character  of  the 
rivers,  affecting  the  cost  of  their  improvement,  and  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  adjacent  wonderful  territory  in  minerals,  fuels  and 
agricultural  products,  affecting  their  use,  is  considered. 

The  greater  Mississippi  Valley,  according  to  most  eminent  and 
reliable  statistical  authority,  has  a  potential,  or  a  capacity  for 
carrying  population,  of  1,980,000  square  miles.  Its  soils  are 
richer  than  the  fabled  Valley  of  the  Nile.  It  yields  all  the  prod- 
ucts known  to  farm  and  plantation. 

Its  soil,  first  enriched  by  marine  deposits  before  the  recession 
of  the  ocean,  then  by  glacial  action,  then,  in  part,  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  then  by  centuries  of  washings  from  the  mountains,  pos- 
sesses a  variety,  quality  and  fertility  unsurpassed,  yes,  unequaled, 
and  with  a  potentiality  to  support,  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
of  Germany,  six  hundred  millions  of  people. 

The  greater  Mississippi  Valley,  as  I  shall  designate  it  for  brev- 
ity, is  almost  equal  in  area  to  all  Europe,  and  it  produces  over 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  live  stock,  iron  ore, 
lead  and  zinc  and  other  commodities  and  staples  of  the  entire 
nation.  If  time  permitted,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  the  exact  per- 
centage of  each. 
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There,  in  the  center  of  our  country,  lies  the  Greater  Mississippi 
Valley,  grading  or  sloping  gradually  from  the  North  and  from 
the  mountains  on  the  East  and  the  West  to  and  down  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  rightly  named  "The  Father  of  Waters,"  and,  it  would 
seem,  designedly  adapted  by  nature  for  the  carrying  by  water  over 
its  great  waterways  or  arteries  of  commerce,  almost  through 
gravity  alone,  its*  fabulous  and  infinite  surplus  production  to  the 
markets  of  our  country  and  of  the  world. 

There  the  Ohio  flows  its  975  miles,  the  Mississippi  its  2,347 
miles,  and  the  Missouri  its  2,548  miles  from  the  junction  of  the 
Jefferson  and  Madison.  Those  silent  and  neglected  servants  of 
commerce  and  of  the  people  have  been  waiting  for  years  to  carry, 
at  nominal  cost,  the  new  wealth  which  is  created  or  produced  an- 
nually and  running  into  the  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
at  a  saving  to  the  people  in  cost  of  transportation  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

By  reason  of  this  long  neglect,  this  splendid  Congress  and  the 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Deep  Waterways  Association  and  the  Missouri 
River  Congress  have  been  called  into  being,  and  the  time  is  here 
now  when  the  issues  of  cheap  waterway  transportation  and  the 
improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  will  make  and  unmake 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  (Applause.)  The  temper  of  the 
people  is  no  longer  uncertain,  their  ideas  have  taken  definite  form, 
their  resolve  has  become  fixed  and  determined.  But  I  believe 
that  our  Senators  and  Representatives  recognize  the  advisability, 
yes,  the  country's  necessity,  in  respect  to  waterway  and  harbor 
development.  I  say  "country's  necessity,"  and  with  literal  mean- 
ing. 

The  great  cost  of  railway  transportation  is  not  the  chief  con- 
sideration, but,  according  to  James  J.  Hill,  the  eminent  railway 
magnate  and  student  of  transportation  as  well  as  of  economics, 
"To  all  appearances,  the  commerce  of  the  country  has  reached  a 
barrier  which  is  almost  insurmountable,"  and  he  declares  "the 
cause  is  insufficient  railroad  trackage." 

This  statement  from  such  an  eminent  railway  student  and 
authority  is  most  startling,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles  of  railway  in  our  country,  a 
greater  mileage  than  any  European  nation ;  but,  proportioning  the 
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mileage  to  the  territory  traversed  and  served,  the  countries  of 
Europe  possess  a  mileage  for  each  one  thousand  square  miles  of» 
territory  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  even  three  hun- 
dred per  cent  in  excess  of  our  country.  The  length  of  railways 
for  each  one  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  is  as  follows : 

United  States 60  miles. 

France 140  " 

Germany 165 

The  Netherlands 164  " 

Austria-Hungary 101  " 

United  Kingdom 189  " 

Belgium   398  " 

and  yet  well-defined  policies  and  wonderful  development  of  water- 
ways are  being  pursued  in  European  countries,  where  the  benefits 
are  understood  and  recognized. 

Our  mileage  is  insufficient  and  railroads  are  fast  falling  behind 
our  constantly  increasing  production  and  consequent  growing  de- 
mand for  their  service.  Mr.  Hill  estimates  seventy-five  thousand 
miles  of  track  "as  the  requirements  of  the  country  to  meet  imme- 
diate needs,"  and  the  cost  thereof  in  furnishing  the  facilities 
required,  including  additional  equipment  and  terminal  facilities, 
at  $5,500,000,000,  or,  for  five  years,  a  yearly  average  of  $1,100,- 
000,000,  and  neither  sufficient  money  nor  materials  nor  even  labor 
can  be  procured  for  this  gigantic  work. 

The  congestion  of  railway  traffic,  because  of  insufficient  track- 
age and  equipment,  threatens  to  bring  industry  and  production  to 
a  standstill  and,  as  adequate  railway  facilities  to  afford  relief  are 
out  of  the  question,  the  country  must  look  to  and  must  have  water- 
way development  as  the  only  means  of  relief  and,  at  the  same  time, 
it  will  obtain  a  cheaper  medium  of  transportation.  (Applause.) 

I  say  "cheaper"  because  experience  throughout  the  world  and 
statistics  prove  it  to  be  cheaper. 

The  President  of  this  Congress,  who  is  the  leading  champion 
of  waterway  development  in  this,  our  country,  declares  the  cost 
of  waterway  transportation  to  be  one-sixth  the  cost  of  railway 
carriage. 
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The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Government  de- 
clares that,  on  an  average,  the  contrast  is  ten  times  as  much  per 
ton  per  mile  by  rail  carriers  as  by  water  carriers  on  the  Lakes, 
and  we  know  that,  while  the  contrast  would  not  be  so  great  on 
rivers,  it  would  be  at  least  six  to  one.  This  contrast  would  in- 
crease or  decrease  as  the  conditions  for  waterway  transportation 
become  favorable  or  unfavorable. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  create  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  transportation  over  our  waterways  and 
to  protect  our  boat  lines  from  ruinous  cuts  in  rates,  which  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  in  driving  our  boats  from  our  rivers.  That 
is  a  matter  of  detail  that  legislation  can  cover,  and,  also,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  National  Waterways  Commission  of  the  Federal 
Congress,  provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  reasonable  terminal 
and  wharfage  charges,  whether  the  same  are  owned  by  railways  or 
waterway  companies.  Legislation  could  also  invest  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  or  other  tribunal,  with  power  to  pre- 
scribe minimum  rail  rates,  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sion, it  is  the  purpose  of  the  railroads,  in  making  and  publishing 
such  rate,  to  destroy  competition  of  waterways,  and  the  further 
power  that,  when  a  railway  reduces  a  rate  to  meet  water  com- 
petition it  should  not  raise  the  same  again  until  after  full  hear- 
ing by  the  proper  tribunal  and  a  decision  that  the  proposed  increase 
depends  upon  modified  circumstances  or  conditions  "other  than  the 
elimination  or  decrease  of  water  competition."  (Applause.) 

The  day  of  hidden  or  secret  rebates  by  railroads,  to  put  operat- 
ing boat  lines  out  of  business,  is  a  thing  of  the  forever  past.  The 
rebate  system  was  killed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  As  I  said,  how- 
ever, the  provisions  for  protection  of  water  rates  are  legislative 
details  that  should,  if  and  when  needed,  be  provided. 

Is  it  practicable  and  advisable  to  improve  and  develop  water- 
ways? 

In  1848  Illinois  appropriated  $245,215  for  the  Illinois  &  Michi- 
gan Canal.  It  never  imposed,  for  its  maintenance,  a  dollar  of  tax 
upon  the  people  of  the  state  and,  up  to  April  12,  1911,  it  returned 
to  the  public  treasury  of  the  state  $591,545.79,  or  a  profit  of 

1,335.79,  and  as  far  back  as  1885,  the  then  Commissioner  of 
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Canals,  Mr.  Brainerd,  estimated  the  indirect  benefits  in  the  saving 
of  freight  charges  to  the  people  of  the  state  at  $180,000,000. 

The  City  of  Chicago,  with  the  above  example  before  it,  has 
constructed  a  Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal  of  24  feet  depth,  40  miles 
from  Chicago  to  Lockport,  at  an  expenditure  already  of  $63,000,- 
000  and  is  expending  $20,000,000  more  to  complete  the  work. 

The  people  of  Illinois  also  had  submitted  to  them  a  propositioa 
to  appropriate  twenty  million  dollars  to  continue  this  Sanitary  and 
Ship  Canal  from  Lockport  to  Utica,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
and,  out  of  a  total  vote  cast  of  869,196,  there  were  only  193,298 
against,  making  the  majority  for  the  appropriation  482,600,  and 
indicating  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  people  in  favor  of 
expending  their  money  for  waterways. 

The  total  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  by  Chicago  and  Illinois 
when  completed  will,  so  far  as  making  a  navigable  stream,  be  a 
donation  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  petition  that  Illinois 
is  now  making  to  the  General  Government  is,  that  it  expend  about 
$20,000,000  to  create  a  fourteen- foot  channel  from  Utica  to  St. 
Louis,  and  the  Board  of  Army  Engineers  recommend  an  eight- 
foot  channel  only  at  a  cost  of  $4,760,000. 

That  the  people  think  waterways  should  be  developed  is  further 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  New  York  appropriated  $101,000,000 
to  deepen  and  widen  the  Erie  Canal,  and  that,  too,  after  years  of 
experience  with  the  smaller  canal. 

I  notice  that  the  Board  of  Engineers  has  just  recommended 
appropriations  for  the  rivers  of  the  Greater  Mississippi  Valley,  as 
follows  :  Mississippi  River,  $6,504,000 ;  Ohio  River,  $4,600,000 ; 
Missouri  River,  $625,000.  I  am  glad  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  should  have  these  amounts,  and,  if  not  suffi- 
cient for  their  immediate  wants,  we  of  the  Missouri  Valley  hope 
they  will  receive  more,  and  in  amounts  of  adequate  proportions. 

We  are  glad  the  Columbia  River  will,  if  the  recommendation 
is  adopted,  receive  $2,126,000  and  that  the  Kentucky  and  the 
Cumberland  in  Tennessee  have  been  recognized  by  the  Board  of 
Engineers.  But,  most  emphatically,  we  of  the  great  Missouri 
River  Valley,  are  not  satisfied  with  and  we  protest  against  the 
inadequate  and  ridiculous  recommendation  of  $625,000. 
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I  realize  that  this  Congress  advocates,  for  its  main  purpose,  a 
comprehensive  waterway  policy  and  not  a  project,  but  your  official 
invitation  or  literature  declares : 

First :  "That  no  waterway  shall  be  entered  upon  by  the  Gov- 
ernment which  has  not  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  United 
States  Engineer  Corps." 

Second:  "That  projects  now  under  construction  should  be 
pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  men  and  money  can  accomplish 
it,  preference  being  given  to  such  improvements  as,  from  their 
nature,  will  be  of  little  use  until  completed,  and  which,  in  any 
event,  will  fit  into  any  greater  and  more  extensive  plan  that  may 
hereafter  be  adopted." 

The  Missouri  River  comes  squarely  within  the  purposes  of  this 
Congress  as  above  defined,  and  even  if  not  within  your  province, 
as  it  is,  you  could  deplore  and  condemn  a  proposed  appropriation 
which  is  ridiculous  and  inadequate.  The  improvement  of  the  Mis- 
souri from  Kansas  City  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  391  miles,  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps.  Col. 
Lockwood,  senior  member  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  has  declared, 
"The  improvement  of  the  Missouri  River,  under  a  plan  of  syste- 
matic work  similar  to  that  carried  by  the  Missouri  River  Com- 
mission, is  entirely  feasible,  provided  sufficient  funds  are  made 
available  to  prosecute  the  work  vigorously  and  continuously,"  and 
that  "no  plan  of  improvement  of  less  scope  than  one  contemplat- 
ing the  complete  and  continuous  control  of  the  river,  at  least  as 
far  as  Kansas  City,  should  be  undertaken."  (House  Document 
No.  1120,  Sixtieth  Congress,  Second  Session,  page  59.) 

Brigadier  General  Bixby,  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  Missouri  and  its  needs.  In  the  same  House 
Document,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  page  55,  he  says:  "I 
consider  that  the  work  already  done  on  the  Missouri  River  *  * 
has  proved  the  possibility  and  practicability  of  further  extension 
to  ten  or  twelve-foot  depth  below  Sioux  City,"  and  he  further 
says  the  benefits  "will  be  sufficient  to  handsomely  repay  to  the 
United  States  and  to  all  individual  states  affected  thereby  its  en- 
tire cost  in  so  few  years  that  the  actual  construction  of  the  twelve- 
foot  project  should  be  started  immediately." 
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The  improvement  of  the  river  from  Kansas  City  to  its  mouth 
has  been  made  an  accepted  project  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  and,  two  years  ago,  it  recommended,  and  there  was 
appropriated,  $1,000,000  for  that  lower  reach,  we  hoped  as  the 
first  installment  of  the  $20,000,000  which  it  will  require  to  secure 
a  twelve- foot  channel  for  the  391  miles  from  Kansas  City  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

One  year  ago,  because  willow  mattress  manufacturing  plants 
had  not  been  arranged  for,  and  contractors  had  been  obtained  and 
contracts  made  for  the  expenditure  of  but  a  part  of  the  million 
dollars  appropriated  the  year  previous,  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  only  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $600,000 ;  and 
this  year,  with  the  previous  appropriations  disposed  of  by  con- 
tracts and  work  actually  done,  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate  only 
$625,000.  The  Chief  of  the  Engineer  Corps  himself  says  this 
amount  is  recommended  because  it  has  been  construed  that  the 
amount  of  last  year's  appropriations  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the 
rate  at  which  Congress  desires  the  improvement  of  the  river  to  be 
prosecuted.  If  that  be  true,  it  is  a  bad  precedent. 

An  eminent  lawyer  of  Virginia  once  collected  one  hundred 
dollars  for  his  Irish  client  and,  when  Pat  called  for  his  one  hun- 
dred dollars  and  to  adjust  the  judge's  fee,  the  latter,  who  was 
given  to  genealogical  reminiscences,  said: 

"Well,  Pat,  I  knew  your  father  well.  He  was  a  good  friend 
and  a  good  man,  and  because  I  did  know  him  so  well  I  will  only 
charge  you  fifty  dollars." 

Pat  immediately  replied :  "Well,  bedad,  judge  dear,  Oi'm 
divilish  glad  yez  didn't  know  me  grand foither,  for  be  the  same 
token  Oi'd  be  afther  gittin'  nothing." 

If  Congress  had  established  the  precedent  last  year  of  appro- 
priating nothing,  we  would  on  the  basis  of  precedent  have  equally 
as  liberal  an  amount,  or,  perhaps,  one-half  of  nothing,  this  year. 

We  are  delighted  to  know,  however,  that  General  Bixby,  who 
by  reason  of  his  long  and  large  experience  is  a  friend  of  rivers 
and  harbors,  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  $625,000  per  year 
it  would  require  forty  years  to  complete  and  maintain  the  work 
(and  I  am  wondering  what  Congress  has  against  the  present  gen- 
eration), and  General  Bixby  further  says  that  the  work  should 
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be  done  connectedly,  systematically  and  with  despatch.  And, 
still  further,  he  says  in  substance  that  commerce  on  the  river  is 
reviving  and  that  an  improved  river  will  be  utilized  to  great 
profit  and  advantage  in  controlling  rates,  as  well  as  in  the  handling 
of  commerce. 

When  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  recommended  the 
million  appropriation,  two  years  ago,  we  promised  it  we  would 
return  to  Kansas  City  and  raise  the  amount  of  one  million  dollars 
to  put  boats  and  barges  on  the  Missouri  River.  We  violated  that 
promise.  We  raised  one  and  one-quarter  millions.  In  thirty  days 
we  obtained  public  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Kansas 
City  Missouri  River  Navigation  Company  of  one  and  one-quarter 
million  dollars.  That  amount  was  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of 
Kansas  City  and  it  came  from  all  classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
in  large  and  in  small  amounts. 

We  have  safeguarded,  for  all  time,  the  control  of  our  corpora- 
tion, The  Kansas  City  Missouri  River  Navigation  Company,  and 
never  can  any  railroad  or  hostile  interest  secure  or  acquire  an 
adverse  or  hostile  control.  Our  freight  patronage  is  assured  as 
we  have  iron-clad  and  legal  contracts  with  shippers  to  insure  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  freight  which  will  provide  ample  ton- 
nage and  all  we  will  be  able  to  carry.  We  now  have  three  steel- 
hull  towboats  and  five  steel  barges,  the  latter  of  eleven  hundred 
tons  capacity  each,  and  we  have  a  million  of  our  money  unex- 
pended. The  Government  said  we  must  show  our  good  faith  and 
our  ability  to  use  the  river  if  improved,  and  we  are  now  in  position, 
if  I  may  paraphrase,  to  say  "By  our  works  ye  shall  know  us." 

The  municipality  of  Kansas  City  voted  bonds  to  build,  and  it 
has  built,  a  modern  wharf,  one-tenth  of  a  mile  long,  which  will 
have  modern  equipment  for  loading  and  unloading.  We  have  a 
wharf  and  terminal  track  at  St.  Louis.  We  are  ready  to  do  busi- 
ness and  iv e  are  ivaiting  for  the  Government  to  do  business,  and 
we  don't  want  to  wait  forty  years,  either.  It  possesses  and  con- 
trols the  river.  If  the  State  of  Missouri  possessed  and  controlled, 
well  —  if  it  did,  a  twelve-foot  channel  across  Missouri  would 
have  been  established  long  years  ago.  Our  people  feel  just  as 
Illinois  and  as  New  York  about  navigable  waterways  and,  being 
Missouri-,  it  would  "show"  you  also  if  given  the  opportunity. 
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The  people  of  the  Upper  Missouri  feel  as  we  do  about  the 
Lower  Missouri.  They  know,  as  we  and  you  know,  that  if  we* 
have  a  twelve- foot  channel  from  Kansas  City  to  the  mouth  and 
are  navigating  it  successfully  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  great 
trans-Mississippi  territory  in  the  Middle  and  Southwest,  then,  as 
surely  as  our  Government  continues,  just  so  surely  will  the  river 
be  improved  to  Sioux  City,  to  Yankton  and  throughout  its  length 
of  2,548  miles,  and  the  trans-Mississippi  territory,  that  magnifi- 
cent part  of  the  greater  Mississippi  Valley,  would  come  at  last 
into  its  own  and  reach  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  twelve-foot  channel,  and  it  is  a  demonstrable 
fact  that  whenever  the  Missouri  is  confined  to  a  channel  twelve 
hundred  feet  wide,  it  will,  owing  to  its  sandy  bottom,  scour  or 
establish  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  and  over.  As  proof,  not  evidence, 
of  this,  take  a  concrete  example.  At  an  average  period  of  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  Missouri  River  Commission  expended,  on  the  only 
continuous  work  ever  done  in  the  lower  river  until  the  last  two 
years,  a  little  over  $2,000,000  and  established  a  twelve-hundred- 
foot-wide  channel.  The  work  was  continued  for  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles,  from  Murray's  Bend,  located  five  miles  above  Jeffer- 
son City,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gasconade  River.  It  was  the  worst 
reach  of  the  river,  with  an  average  depth  of  only  about  two  and 
one-half  feet.  When  confined  to  a  width  of  twelve  hundred  feet 
(the  width  formerly  being  a  mile  or  more),  the  river  established  a 
depth  of  from  eleven  to  thirty  feet,  according  to  recent  Govern- 
ment soundings. 

The  work  has  stood  without  repair  for  fifteen  years  and  is 
substantially  intact  today.  It  cost  a  little  over  $50,000  per  mile 
and  today  that  work  is  unanswerable  and  conclusive  proof  that  a 
twelve-foot  channel  can  be  secured  for  the  entire  distance  of  391 
miles  just  as  well  as  for  fifty  miles,  and  at  a  total  expenditure  of 
$20,000,000,  that  being  the  maximum  amount  estimated  by  the 
Army  Engineer  Corps  and  by  Major  E.  H.  Schultz,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  work. 

We  don't  want  insufficient  annual  appropriations  like  $600,000, 
which  will  take  forty  years  to  do  the  work,  but  we  do  want  at 
least  $2,000,000  per  annum  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and,  if  we 
had  $4,000,000  per  annum,  the  work  could  be  done  in  five  years. 
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Chicago  built  her  canal  in  seven  years,  with  an  expenditure  of 
$63,000,000.  Out  in  Kansas*  City,  yes,  in  the  Missouri  Valley, 
we  are  all  for  waterway  development.  We  believe  in  the  slogan, 
"River  Regulation  is  Rate  Regulation,"  and,  further,  that  Rate 
Regulation  is  Price  Regulation,  to  help  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

With  the  main  arteries  of  commerce,  the  Mississippi,  the  Mis- 
souri, the  Lake  Michigan-Mississippi  Canal,  the  Ohio  River,  and 
their  main  tributaries  improved,  and  commerce  floating  upon  these 
magnificent  waterways,  the  mind  of  man  can  not  conjure  or 
imagine  the  results.  In  that  great  valley,  are  even  now  the  center 
of  grain  production,  the  center  of  live  stock  production,  the  center 
of  mineral  production,  the  center  of  cotton  production,  the  center 
of  manufacture,  the  geographical  center  of  our  country,  and  the 
center  of  population,  and  the  geographical  and  these  other  centers 
are  gradually  drawing  closer  and  closer  together. 

With  our  magnificent  rivers  teeming  with  the  commerce  of  our 
unlimited  production,  the  Sun  of  Promise  will  usher  in  the  brighter 
dawn  of  a  new  era  and  will  radiate  his  golden  rays  through  the 
dense  black  sections  of  population  and  production.  We  can  then 
stand  in  that  greater  valley,  as  did  the  immortal  Benton,  and,  look- 
ing to  the  Pacific,  we  can  say  "there  is  the  East,"  and,  to  the  At- 
lantic, "there  is  the  West,"  and  for  that  greater  valley,  there  will 
be  no  East  and  no  West,  but  the  East  and  the  West  shall  mingle, 
and  the  markets  of  the  world  be  truly  ours. 

With  our  waterways  developed  and  used,  the  Panama  Canal, 
upon  which  we  are  expending  almost  untold  millions,  will  become 
of  use  and  benefit  to  us,  instead  of  being  appropriated  in  its  com- 
mercial uses  by  foreign  nations,  as  they  are  now  preparing  to  do. 

Prosperity  will  be  the  only  monarch  on  a  throne  in  this  our 
Republic,  and  his  subjects,  a  joyful  and  happy  people,  will  sing 
their  peans  of  song  and  anthems  of  praise  until  their  glad  melody 
shall  fill  the  land  in  commemoration  of  a  "comprehensive  water- 
way policy,"  adopted  and  carried  out  by  our  Government  and 
originated  and  advocated. by  this  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  during  the  years  of  its  noble,  patriotic  and  unselfish 
work.  (Applause.) 
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PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  We  are  now  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  a  gentleman  connected  with  our  waterways  in  a  very* 
broad  way.  Several  years  ago,  as  many  of  you  recall,  the  Con- 
servation League  of  America  was  created  on  the  initiative  of 
President  Roosevelt,  who  was  the  Horiorary  President  of  that 
League.  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan  were  Honorary  Vice-Presi- 
dents  of  the  League.  The  Active  President,  the  man  who  did 
the  work  —  and  it  was  a  great  work  —  for  the  conservation  move- 
ments of  America,  including  waterways  and  everything  that  relates 
to  the  conservation  of  our  national  resources,  was  the  distinguished 
gentleman  whom  I  now  present  to  you,  the  Honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Walter  L.  Fisher.  (Applause.) 

Address  —  Hon.  Walter  L.  Fisher 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS  CONGRESS: 

It  was  only  the  insistence  of  your  President,  an  insistence  which 
I  found  it  absolutely  impossible  definitely  to  refuse,  that  has  led 
to  my  appearance  here  at  all  today.  Pressure  of  other  matters 
should  have  kept  me  away  ;  but  when  he  said  that  I  should  appear 
and  at  least  say  a  few  words  to  indicate  that  I  have  not  lost 
the  interest  which  I  have  had  heretofore  on  the  subject  of  your 
deliberations,  and  that  I  might  say  something  of  them  informally 
that  might  occur  to  me  as  useful  on  this  subject,  I  felt  that  it  was 
an  invitation  and  an  order  which  I  could  not  well  decline. 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  has  achieved  a 
great  deal  of  its  success,  in  my  opinion,  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  flung  to  the  breezes  the  banner  of  the  adoption  of  a  water- 
ways policy,  not  merely  the  advocacy  of  a  waterways  project  or 
projects.  (Applause.)  That  fact  has  been  so  apparent  during 
all  the  years  of  its  existence  that  it  is  probably  a  work  of  super- 
erogation to  even  refer  to  it;  and  yet,  in  view  of  the  statement 
made  by  your  Chairman  recalling  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
this  Congress  regarded  this  function  as  broad  enough  to  include 
within  the  scope  of  its  activities  the  formation  of  an  organization 
like  the  Conservation  League  of  America,  is  sufficient  reason  for 
calling  attention  to  it  again  today,  because  it  is  my  conviction,  and 
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I  think  it  is  yours  —  I  know  it  will  be  the  conviction  of  all  of  you 
if  you  will  stop  to  consider  it  a  moment,  if  it  is  not  so  now  — 
that  what  we  need  in  the  waterways  development,  in  the  water- 
ways movement  in  this  country,  is  a  real  policy.  First,  a  policy 
which  will  not  shut  its  eyes  to  any  of  the  facts  that  are  related 
to  waterways  development;  a  policy  which  will  recognize  the 
fact  that  a  waterway,  a  natural  waterway  consisting  of  a  river 
course  with  its  tributaries,  has  a  certain  natural  fundamental  unity, 
and  that  the  sooner  we  recognize  that  fact,  the  more  rapid  and 
the  more  substantial  will  be  our  progress.  That  is  true  of  any 
waterway,  whether  it  be  that  which  is  shown  on  this  map  embrac- 
ing the  vast  Missouri,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Valleys,  to  which  the 
last  speaker  referred,  or  whether  it  be  any  other  waterway  of 
which  some  river  course  is  the  center.  It  has  a  certain  organic 
unity,  a  unity  of  origin,  a  unity  of  use,  a  unity  of  structure,  a 
unity  of  function.  And  until  we  embody  that  principle  in  our 
demand  for  waterway  development,  we  are  not  going  to  accom- 
plish all  the  results  for  which  you  and  I  hope. 

A  little  while  ago  there  were  many  men,  some  of  them  men  of 
eminence,  some  of  them  men  of  scientific  distinction,  who  gave 
only  a  qualified  support  to  this  movement,  if  they  were  not  in 
active  opposition  to  it,  and  I  have  been  very  much  gratified  indeed 
to  find  that  the  opposition  of  many  of  these  men  recently  has  dis- 
appeared, and  in  my  judgment  their  active  friendship  and  advo- 
cacy of  the  movement  has  already  come. 

The  sooner  we  realize  that  a  river  from  source  to  mouth,  with 
all  of  its  tributaries,  has  a  certain  anatomical  and  physiological 
unity,  the  better  it  will  be ;  the  sooner  we  recognize  that  all  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  water  in  that  river  can  and  should  be  put  are 
essentially  unified  and  mutually  interdependent,  the  better  it  will  be. 

It  is  because  of  the  latter  phase  of  this  subject,  because  I  have 
some  thoughts  upon  that  matter,  because  there  are  certain  official 
duties  which  devolve  upon  me  in  connection  with  that  phase  of 
the  matter,  that  I  venture  to  say  anything  at  all  to  you  this  morning. 

So  far  as  what  I  have  called  the  anatomical  unity  is  concerned, 
I  think  most  of  us  can  see  it  at  a  glance.  We  realize  that  if  we 
are  going  to  improve  the  main  trunk  of  even  the  Mississippi,  that 
what  we  do  upon  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri  will  have  a  direct 
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relation  to  it;  and  when  we  go  onto  the  Missouri,  and  onto  the 
Ohio,  that  what  we  do  with  the  main  stream  is  going  to  be  affected 
by  what  we  do  in  those  rivers  which  unite  to  make  the  main 
stream,  or  which  flow  into  it  after  that.  If  that  were  not  true 
there  would  be  an  immediate  and  ready  answer  to  the  gentlemen 
who  have  recently  held  that  magnificent  demonstration  in  Pitts- 
burg  as  a  basis  for  the  demand  which  they  are  making,  as  I  think 
legitimately,  that  Congress  shall  recognize  the  direct  relationship 
of  the  Monongahela  and  the  Allegheny  to  the  Ohio,  not  only  as  to 
navigation,  but  as  to  each  and  every  other  use  to  which  that  stream 
is  put. 

And  so  it  is  with  all  the  others,  if  we  take  the  simplest  form 
of  construction,  a  storage  reservoir,  if  we  take  the  question  of 
protection  of  the  watershed,  we  can  all  see  that  what  is  done  there 
with  either  of  these  agencies  necessarily  affects  .the  stream  in 
varying  degree,  and  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  its  geographical 
distance  from  the  particular  improvement. 

The  thing  which  is  least  clearly  recognized  by  the  public,  what 
we  want  to  bring  home  to  the  American  people  and  to  ourselves 
is,  that  the  use  to  which  that  water  is  to  be  put  should  have  just 
as  fundamental  and  practical  unity  as  its  structure  and  its  origin. 
The  water  in  any  of  these  streams  is  useful  for  navigation,  is 
useful  for  irrigation,  is  useful  for  domestic  purposes,  and  is  useful 
for  power;  and  we  can  not  do  anything  with  any  one  of  those 
particular  phases,  with  any  one  of  those  particular  uses,  that  will 
not  inevitably  have  its  effect  upon  any  or  all  of  the  others. 

Now  I  know  that  there  are  many  men  who  hesitate  to  talk  as 
freely  as  they  think.  There  are  many  others  who  hesitate  to  fol- 
low the  logical  deductions  from  their  mental  processes,  because 
of  the  feeling  that  they  have  that  in  some  way  involved  in  this 
matter  is  inherent  necessary  conflict  between  the  nation  and  the 
state.  I  wish  to  say  now,  as  I  have  said  on  many  other  occasions, 
that  in  my  humble  judgment  not  only  is  there  no  such  necessary 
conflict,  but  that  this  question  will  never  be  settled  right  —  and 
it  will  never  be  settled  permanently  until  it  is  settled  right  —  until 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  no  ultimate  settlement  possible 
that  does  not  coordinate  or  reconcile  the  functions  of  the  nation 
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and  the  state.  (Applause.)  They  must  work  in  harmony  before 
we  can  accomplish  proper  results.  (Renewed  applause.) 

If  we  can  just  face  the  question  man- fashion  and  say,  "Here 
are  certain  things  to  be  done ;  this  stream  ought  to  be  developed 
as  a  stream,  as  an  entirety  from  source  to  mouth ;  the  water  in 
it  should  be  used  for  every  purpose  for  which  water  is  valuable, 
and  it  should  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  highest  value 
out  of  it  for  each  and  all  of  its  uses ;"  if  we  simply  face  that  ques- 
tion we  can  get  at  the  bottom  of  it  and  decide  it.  And  thus,  in 
your  fidelity  to  your  motto  you  would  stand  for  a  policy,  a  real 
policy  —  not  part  of  a  policy,  but  the  whole  thing  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  (Applause.)  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  and  decide 
for  ourselves  what  is  involved;  let  us  decide  what  we  think  we 
ought  to  do  as  a  nation  and  as  states.  Let  us  decide  what  the 
policy  ought  to  be  without  first  passing  upon  the  question  of  the 
agency  by  whiclj  the  policy  is  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

Is  there  any  doubt  about  the  policy  ?  Is  there  any  question  but 
what  we  ought  to  treat  the  subject  as  a  unity  both  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  stream  and  the  uses  to  which  the  water  is  to  be 
applied?  If  not,  there  is  but  one  question  left;  and  that  is, 
which  of  these  great  agencies  shall  be  recognized  as  best  fitted  to 
perform  any  particular  function  connected  with  the  development 
of  a  particular  stream  in  the  use  of  its  water?  When  we  settle 
that  question  I  think  we  will  have  found  that  many  of  these  tech- 
nical difficulties,  many  constitutional  questions,  will  disappear  in 
the  analysis. 

Let  us  look  at  the  questions  that  are  involved.  So  far  as 
navigation  is  concerned,  it  undoubtedly  was  the  original  cause  for 
the  organization  of  this  particular  Congress.  It  undoubtedly  never 
occurred  to  this  Congress  that  the  agency  to  which  it  must  look, 
and  to  which  it  naturally  looked,  was  the  nation.  Your  demand 
here  in  every  meeting  that  I  have  attended,  or  the  proceedings  of 
which  I  have  read,  has  been  first  upon  the  National  Government 
to  take  over  the  work  of  improving  these  waterways.  I  know 
that  you  have  asked  the  states  to  do  their  parts.  I  know  that 
many  of  them  have ;  but  it  has  not  been  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion with  you  first  as  to  whether  the  nation  or  the  state  should  do 
the  thing.  The  particular  thing  which  interested  you  was  to  de- 
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cide  what  was  the  thing  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  then  to  appeal 
to  each  or  both  of  these  agencies  to  do  what  each  or  both  of  them 
can  do. 

So  it  should  be  with  each  of  the  other  questions  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion which  interests  many  of  you  and  in  which  I  am  particularly 
concerned,  is  the  question  of  the  development  and  use  of  water 
power  on  these  streams  that  ought  to  be  improved,  whether  by 
state  or  nation.  (Applause.) 

Let  me  make  just  one  suggestion  to  you  which  has  been  im- 
pressed upon  me  by  private  citizens,  and  to  which  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  today,  that  one  reason  why  you  did  not  get  the  full 
measure  of  popular  support  in  some  places  is  because  you  are  not 
fully  recognizing,  or  Congress  at  least  is  not  fully  recognizing,  the 
legitimate  demands  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  that,  whatever 
water  power  is  generated,  or  is  susceptible  of  generation  by  stream 
development,  or  whatever  water  power  or  irrigation  agency  is 
aided  by  that  ineans,  should  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  work  in 
proportion  to  the  benefits  received.  (Applause.) 

There  are  comparatively  few  skeptics  —  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  are  still  a  few  —  upon  the  subject  of  the  proper  disposition 
of  water  power  which  is  created  by  direct  action  of  the  Federal 
Government;  but  there  are  many  who,  in  my  judgment,  waste 
their  time  and  our  time  and  the  whole  nation's  energies  in  discuss- 
ing the  question  as  to  which  of  the  great  agencies  of  government, 
state  or  nation,  should  take  care  of  the  control  of  the  water  power 
of  navigable  streams,  or  of  streams  upon  the  public  domain. 

There  are  certain  things  in  which  the  state  or  the  locality 
where  the  water  power  exists  is  naturally  concerned.  They  are 
interested  in  the  rates  charged  them.  Power  is  sold  to  the  public, 
and  they  are  interested  in  the  service  that  the  power  can  give  to 
the  public,  and  they  are  interested  in  seeing  that  the  compensation 
or  the  revenue  derived  from  that  particular  stream  or  that  par- 
ticular source  of  water  power  is  used  in  a  broad,  general  way,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  locality. 

Now  I  see  no  reason  why  you  can  not  reconcile  state  and 
federal  policy  upon  that  question.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  nation 
can  not  turn  over  to  the  state  by  a  provision  in  the  grant  which  it 
may  make,  whether  of  a  navigable  stream,  or  whether  an  unnavi- 
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gable  stream  on  the  public  domain,  the  right  to  regulate  the  ser- 
vice and  to  regulate  rates  until  that  time  comes,  as  it  inevitably 
will,  when  the  very  locality,  the  very  state  itself,  will  appeal  to 
the  nation  to  control  and  to  regulate  the  electric  power  which  will 
generally  and  inevitably  be  used  in  interstate  commerce,  because 
if  there  is  any  movement  which  is  progressing  throughout  this 
country  that  is  apparent  in  hydro-electric  development,  it  is  the 
increasing  long  distance  transmission  and  the  harnessing  up  to- 
gether of  different  sources  of  power  all  over  the  country.  So 
that  the  time  will  inevitably  come  when  many,  if  not  most,  of  these 
water  powers  will  be  either  agencies  of  interstate  commerce,  or 
the  very  electric  current  derived  from  the  water  power  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  transportation,  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  held 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  a  commodity  of  interstate  commerce. 

But  if  the  nation  turns  that  matter  over  to  the  locality,  to  be 
exercised  by  the  state  or  its  delegated  agencies,  certainly  there 
should  be  no  conflict  there,  and  if  the  nation  will  provide  that 
compensation  shall  be  paid  for  these  water  powers  —  reasonable 
compensation  —  properly  registered  under  rules  that  will  protect 
the  investment  as  much  and  as  effectively  as  the  public,  and  will 
use  the  revenue  arising  therefrom  upon  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  the  stream  and  the  watershed  of  the  stream  from 
which  the  revenues  are  derived,  why  should  there  be  any  further 
quarrel  between  the  state  and  the  nation  ?  Will  we  not  then  have 
removed  from  the  entire  field  of  controversy  all  disputed  and  diffi- 
cult questions?  There  would  certainly  be  nothing  left  but  the 
mere  question  as  to  which  agency  of  government  is  going  to  pass 
upon  the  particular  grant  in  each  particular  case. 

I  need  not  call  the  attention  of  this  audience  to  the  importance 
of  having  the  Federal  Government  act  as  the  agency,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that,  as  shown  on  this  or  any  other  map  of  our  country, 
it  is  very  apparent  that  the  greater  number  of  our  important 
streams  are  interstate  in  character,  and  that  many  of  them  are 
international  in  character;  so  that  no  state,  and  no  combination 
of  states,  can  effectively  control  that  situation. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  only  contribution  that  I  find  it  in  my 
power  to  even  attempt  to  make  to  your  deliberations.  I  wish  you 
all  success.  I  am  here  primarily  to  say  that  I  believe  this  national 
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waterways  movement  is  one  which  lies  deeper  at  the  foundation 
of  our  national  prosperity  than  many  of  the  present  generation, 
realize.     (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Yesterday  we  heard  from  the  head  of 
the  great  department  that  has  charge  of  our  appropriations  for 
rivers  and  harbors.  Today  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing a  man  who  for  over  twenty-five  years  has  been  giving  his 
whole  thought,  his  whole  time,  and  his  whole  attention  to  water- 
ways. He  has  finally  reached  the  highest  position  that  a  man  in 
his  calling  can  reach.  He  is  now  actively  in  charge  of  all  the 
waterway  improvement  works  in  the  greatest  country  on  earth ; 
and  waterways  never  had  a  better  friend  than  General  William 
H.  Bixby,  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army. 

General  Bixby  upon  taking  the  platform  was  greeted  by  a  pro- 
nounced ovation  from  the  assembly,  the  delegates  rising  to  do  him 
honor. 

River  and  Harbor  Improvements :  Progress  and  Needs 

in  the  United  States,  \9\i 
Address— Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  Bixby,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

Your  hearty  welcome  is  again  much  appreciated  by  me.  When 
I  addressed  you  last  year  I  felt  very  doubtful  as  to  the  propriety 
and  advisability  of  so  doing,  especially  as  it  was  a  departure  from 
previous  precedent;  but  I  have  been  much  gratified  during  the 
past  year  at  the  favorable  reception  which  was  accorded  to  my 
address,  not  only  by  you  at  the  time  it  was  delivered,  but  by  the 
public  press  in  its  references  to  the  proceedings  of  your  Congress, 
and  by  many  prominent  officials  throughout  the  United  States, 
some  interested  mainly  in  water  transportation  and  others  in  trans- 
portation by  rail.  Your  present  warm  greeting  shows  me  that  my 
last  year's  action  has  at  least  done  no  harm,  and  warrants  my 
addressing  you  again.  (Applause.) 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that,  by  your  invitation,  I  am  here 
again  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  discussion  of  the  important  prob- 
lems before  you  and  to  assist,  if  possible,  in  the  determination  of 
your  future  line  of  effort. 
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The  work  of  your  association  last  year  undoubtedly  aided  very 
decidedly  the  passage  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill  last  winter,  and 
has  made  it  much  easier  for  the  Federal  Congress  at  its  present 
session  to  continue  its  now  practically  adopted  policy  of  annual 
appropriations  for  river  and  harbor  work.  I  advise,  however, 
that  you  continue  your  energetic  efforts  in  the  further  education 
of  the  general  public  to  the  advantages  of  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements, to  the  desirability  of  securing  appropriations  of  funds 
in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  will  insure  a  businesslike 
prosecution  of  such  improvement  work  until  it  is  accepted  as  just 
as  much  a  necessity  to  the  whole  country  as  the  postal  service. 
(Applause.) 

USEFULNESS  OF  COMMERCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  urge  upon  you  again  this  year,  as  last 
year,  the  desirability  and  even  necessity  of  your  giving  active,  en- 
ergetic encouragement  to  the  establishment  or  further  development 
at  each  large  water-front  town  or  city  of  a  live,  active,  progressive, 
commercial  club  or  chamber  of  commerce,  or  its  equivalent,  devoted 
to  business  objects  such  as  those  which  concern  your  association. 
In  such  matters  your  work  can  best  be  done  by  each  individual  in 
his  own  home  city.  Such  commercial  organizations  should  accu- 
mulate a  solid  array  of  facts,  as  well  as  arguments,  which  can  be 
used  by  engineer  officers  having  to  report  upon  the  advisability 
of  proposed  improvements  and  be  given  also  by  you  to  your  local 
Congressman  for  use  before  the  committees  of  the  Federal  Con- 
gress, when  the  latter  are  considering  and  deciding  upon  the  appro- 
priations to  be  actually  made. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  MEDIUM  DRAFT. 

So  far  as  inland  navigation  is  concerned,  it  is  today  far  more 
important  that  the  total  mileage  of  rivers  available  to  moderate- 
draft  steamers  drawing  from  6  to  9  feet  should  be  increased  than 
that  endeavor  should  be  made  to  secure  a  deeper  draft  navigation 
over  short  sections  of  rivers ;  the  deeper  draft  improvement  being 
worth  its  cost  only  near  the  Great  Lake  and  ocean  fronts  on 
sections  forming  short  extensions  or  connections  of  other  equally 
deep  natural  waterways.  The  utility  of  railroads  in  this  country 
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was  much  hampered  at  the  start  by  the  desire  of  having  several 
different  widths  of  gauge  of  railroad  tracks ;  but  practical  experi-^ 
ence  soon  showed  the  great  advantage  to  be  gained  by  reducing 
all  to  a  common  standard  suited  to  long  through  routes  and  allow- 
ing the  trains  to  pass  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
without  change  of  cars.  The  ideal  water  transportation  will  not 
be  achieved  until  after  securing  such  improvements  of  waterways 
as  will  allow  the  movement  of  boats  of  medium  draft  over  all 
important  rivers  and  connecting  canals,  and  the  establishment  of 
junction  boat  stations  and  large  storage  yards  or  anchorage  basins 
at  the  mouths  of  the  busy  tributaries. 

TERMINAL  FACILITIES  AND  THEIR  CONTROL. 

This  year,  just  as  much  as  last  year,  one  of  the  features  most 
urgently  requiring  your  careful  consideration  is  the  development 
of  improved  terminals,  and  their  municipal  control,  as  well  as  the 
enactment  of  such  State  and  Federal  legislation  as  will  require  all 
railroad  lines  to  transfer  to  water  lines,  and  to  give  through  bills- 
of-lading  and  the  use  of  all  their  loading  and  transfer  facilities 
to  any  freight  which  shippers  may  desire  to  have  consigned  over 
lines  of  mixed  railroad  and  water  routes.  There  have  been  pub- 
lished during  the  past  year  several  pamphlets  of  great  value  on 
the  subject  of  terminal  facilities ;  as  those  by  Professor  Clapp,  of 
New  York  University,  on  the  Navigable  Rhine  and  on  the  Port  of 
Hamburg,  and  those  of  the  New  York  City  Dock  Commission, 
and  of  the  Connecticut  State  River  and  Harbor  Commission, 
wherein  much  detail  is  given  as  to  the  best  arrangements  of  docks, 
etc.  Anyone  desirous  of  further  examining  into  the  possibilities 
of  harbor  terminal  development  should  also  consult  the  reports  of 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  Chicago  City  Harbor  Commission  and  the 
Montreal  (Canada)  Harbor  Commission,  such  reports  being  on 
file  in  many  large  public  libraries  and  obtainable  from  the  City 
Commissions  concerned.  The  need  of  today  is  not  in  all  cases  so 
much  the  immediate  actual  construction  of  extensive  terminal 
facilities  as  the  early  preparation  for  the  same,  including  especially 
the  early  acquisition  by  all  water-front  municipalities  of  wharf- 
age fronts,  sites,  and  surroundings,  so  that  when  the  time  arrives 
for  a  needed  increase -of  terminal  facilities  and  when  people  are 
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found  who  are  willing  to  put  up  the  money  for  their  construction, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  free  room  for  carrying  such  projects  to 
completion,  all  facilities  for  such  work  shall  be  ready,  all  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  such  work  shall  be  removed,  and  when  such 
constructions  are  actually  built  they  shall  be  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public  at  moderate  rates  and  free  of  all  monopoly.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

WATERWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ALREADY  IN  PROGRESS. 
Few  people  realize  the  amount  of  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ment work  already  adopted  or  under  consideration  by  the  Federal 
Congress.  To  complete  the  projects  already  favorably  reported 
by  the  United  States  Engineer  Department  and  already  adopted 
by  Congress  will  require  the  further  appropriation  and  expendi- 
ture of  over  two  hundred  million  dollars.  In  addition,  the  En- 
gineer Department  has  already  recommended  about  thirty  million 
dollars  worth  of  new  work  which  has  not  yet  been  adopted  by 
Congress,  and  which  is,  therefore,  as  yet  entirely  without  appro- 
priation. The  preliminary  examination  and  survey  reports 
ordered  by  the  last  two  river  and  harbor  bills  will  be  presented 
to  Congress  at  its  coming  session  with  recommendations  for  pro- 
jects (including  those  for  canals  along  the  coast  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Texas)  which  will  probably  total  about  ninety  million 
dollars'  worth  of  new  additional  work,  and  many  of  these  projects 
will  probably  receive  favorable  action  by  Congress.  All  totaled 
together  there  are,  therefore,  nearly  three  hundred  and  twenty 
million  dollars'  worth  of  projects  already  or  soon  to  be  before  the 
country.  Even  at  the  rate  of  forty  millions  per  year  every  year, 
it  will  take  at  least  eight  years  of  consecutive  annual  river  and 
harbor  bills  to  complete  appropriations  for  these  projects  already 
started  or  called  for.  During  these  eight  years  there  will  natur- 
ally be  futher  demands  upon  the  Federal  Government  for  new 
examinations  and  new  recommendations.  Under  such  considera- 
tions it  will  become  necessary  for  Congress  to  make  an  early 
decision  as  to  some  general  outline  of  policy  by  which  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  already  in  hand  or  in  sight  can  be  secured 
most  speedily  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  country  at  large.  It 
may  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  Congress  to  draw  any  line  between 
projects  that  have  been  reported  worthy,  upon  which  it  can  con- 
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sistently  stand,  except  perhaps  one  which  will  give  to  all  river  im- 
provements that  are  clearly  routes  of  interstate  commerce,  espe- 
cially those  of  through  travel  between  various  states,  a  precedence 
over  other  projects  where  the  improvement  is  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  state,  or  is  mainly  or  largely  of  local  benefit.  If  the  United 
States  shall  establish  a  good  standard  line  of  water  communication 
between  all  the  states  along  the  coast  and  through  the  Great  Lakes 
and  up  the  interstate  rivers,  it  would  seem  as  if  it  would  be  nothing 
more  than  fair  for  each  individual  state  to  assume  to  itself  the 
responsibility  of  the  extension  of  this  general  system  to  all  con- 
necting waterways  and  smaller  tributaries  so  far  as  they  may  lie 
within  the  individual  state.  In  the  same  way,  on  the  shore  fronts 
of  the  oceans  and  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  bank  fronts  of  large 
rivers,  it  may  be  found  proper  or  necessary  to  limit  Federal  work 
to  the  establishment  of  a  safe  anchorage  and  protected  harbor  of 
large  area,  close  to  and  in  front  of  the  general  shore  line,  and  to 
require  that  any  extension  of  this  harbor  into  the  interior  shall  be 
either  entirely  taken  charge  of  by  individual  states  or  their  munici- 
palities, or  that  such  states  or  municipalities  shall  make  large  con- 
tributions to  such  work  as  their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  general 
work  of  transportation  improvement  within  the  state. 

STORAGE   RESERVOIRS,    FLOOD    PROTECTION,    IRRIGATION,    BANK 
PROTECTION,  RECLAMATION,  DRAINAGE,  SEWERAGE. 

This  year,  even  more  than  last,  the  United  States  public  i- 
waking  up  to  the  necessity,  or  at  least  the  desirability,  of  conserv- 
ing all  its  natural  resources  and  of  so  directing  the  improvement 
of  each  resource  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  all  other 
resources  connected  therewith.  While  the  United  States  Engineer 
Department  has  already  recognized  the  advantages  of  bank  pro- 
tection to  save  and  protect  property,  and  of  levee  construction  and 
drainage  to  reclaim  overflowed  lands,  and  of  the  use  of  water  for 
irrigation  purposes  to  aid  farm  production,  and  of  water  power 
development  to  operate  machinery  for  light,  heat,  transportation, 
and  manufactures,  it  has  always  been  obliged  to  consider  that  its 
own  special  work  of  river  and  harbor  improvement  was  restricted 
to  improvements  for  navigation  until  expressly  otherwise  author- 
ized by  Congress.  Up  to  today,  these  collateral  interests  have 
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been  directed  mainly  by  the  individual  states ;  and  whether  a 
Federal  control  of  all  such  related  matters  would  be  legal  or  even 
most  advantageous  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  is  still  subject  to 
much  doubt  in  Congress  as  well  as  amongst  the  general  public. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  most  important  function  of  a  river  is  un- 
doubtedly its  use  as  a  free,  or  nearly  free,  route  of  transportation, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  river  is  also  exceedingly  useful  as  a  means 
of  water  supply  for  household,  municipal,  factory,  and  farm  con- 
sumption, as  a  means  of  dynamic  power,  and  as  a  means  of  drain- 
age and  sewerage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  river  is  detrimental 
and  often  dangerous  as  regards  its  power  to  destroy  riparian  prop- 
erties by  erosion,  and  is  furthermore  a  source  of  mixed  benefit 
and  danger  as  regards  the  effects  from  its  overflow. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  availability  of  the  river  for  irrigation 
and  power  is  greatest  in  the  upper  quarter  of  its  length,  where 
navigation  is  impracticable.  The  river  is  usually  most  dangerous 
to  property  in  the  upper  quarter  and  lower  half ;  and  its  useful- 
ness for  drainage,  sewerage,  or  refuse  removal  is  greatest  in  its 
lower  three-quarters.  For  direct  consumption  of  its  water  by 
people  and  factories,  quantity  and  uniformity  of  flow  and  purity 
of  water  are  important  features ;  for  irrigation  purposes  the  purity 
usually  becomes  non-essential ;  for  power  alone  the  quantity  of 
water,  its  uniform  flow,  and  height  of  fall  are  important.  Droughts 
injure  the  usefulness  of  the  river  for  alimentation,  irrigation, 
drainage,  and  navigation  purposes,  and  have  but  few,  if  any,  re- 
deeming qualities.  Floods,  though  often  causing  great  damage 
by  bank  erosion  and  by  property  destruction,  are  yet  often  of  very 
great  benefit  by  reason  of  their  fertilizing  deposits,  which  so  enrich 
the  river  bottom  lands  that  even  one  good  crop  in  three  years  will 
sometimes  render  the  land  profitable  to  the  landowner. 

The  special  conditions  most  favorable  to  each  of  the  above 
functions  of  a  river  are  so  divergent  that  it  is  usually  impossible 
to  establish  any  river  improvement  without  detriment  to  one  or 
more  of  such  functions.  A  reasonable  compromise  in  such  mat- 
ters is  all  that  can  be  expected;  and  prominence  must  be  given 
to  the  functions  most  valuable  to  the  locality  under  consideration. 

In  Austria-Hungary,  for  example,  the  farming  industries  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  Danube  are  more  important  than  the  naviga- 
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tion  interests,  and  special  prominence  is  there  given  to  drainage 
all  the  year,  to  irrigation  in  the  dry  season,  and  to  flood  protection 
in  the  wet  season.  On  the  lower  Danube,  between  Belgrade  and 
the  Iron  Gates,  the  navigation  interests  are  preeminent,  and  the 
other  interests  are  considerably  sacrificed.  In  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium, the  navigation  interests  seem  to  predominate;  in  Holland 
and  England,  all  interests  seem  of  fairly  equal  importance;  while 
in  France  the  navigation  interests  predominate  on  some  rivers,  and 
property  interests  on  others.  In  none  of  these  countries  is  there 
any  extensive  and  general  utilization  of  water  power  on  the  navi- 
gable portions  of  rivers ;  the  volume  of  water  flow,  combined  with 
the  river  fall,  being  in  the  navigable  section  too  small  to  allow  of 
the  profitable  use  of  the  water  for  power  purposes  without  injury 
to  the  interests  of  navigation.  The  same  variability  and  conflicts 
of  interests  are  found  in  the  United  States,  where,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  extreme  East,  North,  and  West  give  prominence  to  water 
power ;  the  low  grounds  of  the  South  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Missis- 
sippi Valley  to  flood  protection  and  drainage ;  the  high  grounds 
of  the  Gulf  and  Mississippi  Basin  and  the  great  plains  to  irriga- 
tion, while  the  navigation  interests  are  ordinarily  confined  to  areas 
not  higher  than  1,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  occasionally  to 
much  less  heights.  Under  such  circumstances,  Federal  conserva- 
tion and  control  of  water  interests,  as  a  whole,  seems  difficult  and 
impracticable  except  within  public  lands ;  and  state  control  within 
state  limits,  subject  only  to  Federal  control  of  the  interests  of 
public  navigation,  now  seems  the  only  immediate  and,  possibly, 
final  solution  of  the  question.  What  is  most  needed  at  the  present 
time  in  the  United  States  is  a  reasonable  regulation  of  all  these 
water  interests  by  whichever  party  can  most  readily  and  effectively 
exercise  control,  in  such  way  as  to  prevent  all  needless  wastes  and 
injuries,  to  secure  early  development  of  everything  which  can  be 
immediately  utilized,  and  to  protect  the  rest  against  monopoly 
until  it  can  be  properly  developed  and  used  for  public  benefit. 

While  storage  reservoirs  for  irrigation  purposes,  for  city  and 
factory  use,  for  navigable  canals,  or  for  power  on  the  upper  non- 
navigable  portions  of  rivers,  are  used  to  a  moderate  extent 
throughout  Europe,  artificial  reservoirs  at  river  headwaters  merely 
to  prevent  low-water  stages  in  the  lower  navigable  river  are  not 
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in  general  or  extensive  use.  Large  lakes,  like  Lake  Constance  and 
Lake  Geneva,  are  natural  reservoirs  and  undoubtedly  act  to  regu- 
late the  flow  of  their  corresponding  rivers ;  but  even  in  such  cases 
it  is  probable  that  the  regularity  of  river  flow  is  more  due  to  the 
slow,  gradual  melting  of  the  Swiss  glaciers  above  these  lakes  than 
to  the  lakes  themselves.  For  such  purposes  the  Great  Lakes  from 
Superior  to  Ontario  are  models  of  perfection,  and  any  further 
regulation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  by  artificial  changes  in  these 
lakes  is  likely  to  cost  much  more  than  it  will  be  worth  so  far  as 
concerns  any  effect  upon  the  low-water  stages. 

Storage  reservoirs  at  headwaters  of  rivers  for  merely  holding 
back  water  which  might  otherwise  produce  floods  are  also  ap- 
parently as  yet  of  no  very  extensive  general  use  in  Europe.  In 
canalized  rivers  each  dam  forms  a  pool  which  serves  as  a  reser- 
voir in  just  the  place  where  it  can  produce  its  best  arid  fullest 
effect,  and  the  cost  of  additional  reservoirs  at  headwaters  would 
rarely  be  justifiable.  The  weakest  point  of  an  ordinary  storage 
reservoir  system  for  flood  prevention  is  that  the  most  dangerous 
and  injurious  floods  in  a  river  basin  are  often  produced  by  heavy 
rainfall  in  the  middle  areas  of  such  basin,  while  the  reservoirs  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  river  are  too  high  up  the  river  to  be  of  use 
when  most  wanted.  The  disastrous  1909  summer  flood  in  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  and  Nebraska  was  a  good  example  of  this,  and  a 
reservoir  system  at  headwaters  would  have  been  sending  down 
water  just  at  the  time  when  not  wanted.  The  recent  floods  of  the 
Seine  above  and  at  Paris,  France,  have  been  due  largely  to  heavy 
rains  over  large  areas  where  reservoirs  were  not  practicable.  Con- 
sequently, in  many  Euopean  countries,  such  as  Austria-Hungary, 
the  protection  of  property  from  river  overflow  is  secured  usually 
by  levees  on  each  side  of  the  river  bank  of  such  height  and  distance 
apart  that  the  space  between  them  is  sufficient  to  hold  as  much 
water  as  can  fall  during  several  days  of  heavy  rainfall  in  the  basin 
above,  the  result  of  such  levees  being  practically  to  form  a  long, 
narrow,  temporary,  and  intermittent  reservoir,  requiring  several 
days  to  fill  or  to  empty,  along  the  full  length  of  the  river  in  the 
place  where  most  needed,  the  cost  of  such  intermittent  reservoir 
between  levees  being  no  more  than  the  cost  of  the  total  of  up- 
stream reservoirs  that  would  be  necessary  to  produce  an  equally 
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useful  effect,  and  the  bed  of  this  intermittent  reservoir  between 
levees  —  that  is,  the  occasionally  overflowed  lands  —  being  useful 
"for  valuable  farming  or  grazing  purposes  in  the  intervals  between 
floods.  While  such  water  control  by  levees  is  useless  for  irriga- 
tion or  alimentation  purposes,  yet  for  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
property  damage  from  floods,  it  appears  to  have  proved  the  most 
satisfactory  solution  up  to  the  present  time,  judging  from  the 
statements  of  various  foreign  and  American  engineers  as  printed 
in  past  reports  of  the  International  Association  of  Navigation  Con- 
gresses at  European  conventions  and  from  past  United  States  ex- 
perience in  the  Lower  Mississippi  River  Basin. 

The  diversion  of  water  from  rivers  by  pumping  or  by  canal 
intakes  for  irrigation  purposes  rarely  injures  navigation  at  high- 
water  stages,  but  may  often  do  so  at  low-water  stages  by  seriously 
lowering' the  water  levels. 

Concerning  drainage  and  sewerage,  the  present  tendency  in 
Europe  appears  to  be  toward  allowing  all  reasonably  clean  drain- 
age water  from  roofs,  roads,  and  lands  to  enter  freely  into  rivers, 
but  toward  excluding  all  raw  sewage  from  rivers,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, and  toward  encouraging  the  development  of  methods  of 
purifying  sewage  prior  to  its  deposit  in  the  river  and  of  utilizing 
portions  of  it  as  a  low-grade  fertilizer,  as  is  done  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  some  other  New  England  cities.  While  the  free  run- 
off from  city  and  farm  drains  and  from  city  and  country  roads  and 
cleared  ground  is  an  absolute  necessity  and  does  but  little  harm, 
except,  perhaps,  by  increasing  the  height  and  frequency  of  floods 
in  the  river  below,  the  disadvantages  and  even  dangers  from  the 
deposit  of  unpurified  sewage  in  rivers  subject  to  use  thereafter  for 
drinking  purposes  are  so  great  as  to  have  already  caused  prohibi- 
tive legislation  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the  interest 
of  the  public  health,  the  more  modern  methods  and  prohibitive 
legislation  should  either  be  made  compulsory  or  at  least  encouraged 
everywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Throughout  Europe,  upon  navigable  waterways,  the  river 
banks  below  ordinary  high-water  level  are  usually  well  revetted  or 
otherwise  protected  against  erosion,  such  work  being  done  by  the 
general  government  as  a  part  of  the  river  improvement.  Such 
work  appears,  however,  to  be  restricted  to  what  is  necessary  to 
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secure  a  proper  and  well-regulated  river  channel  and  bank,  and  to 
provide  suitable  locations  for  wharves,  docks,  and  terminal  facili- 
ties, and  does  not  appear  to  be  extended  to  the  mere  protection  of 
private  properties  unless  paid  for  by  the  beneficiaries.  In  many 
cases,  especially  in  France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  the  general 
government  and  improvement  associations,  by  condemnation  or 
otherwise,  acquire  the  riparian  properties  before  commencing  or 
completing  the  river  improvements,  by  which  process  the  reclaimed 
lands  become  sources  of  profit  to  the  improvement  work  and  help 
to  pay  therefor.  This  practice,  so  far  as  legal  and  practicable, 
seems  worthy  of  being  followed  in  the  United  States ;  and  legis- 
lation in  that  direction  should  be  enacted  or  encouraged  for  all 
locations,  and  especially  where  the  local  property  owners  do  not 
contribute  to  the  river  improvement. 

WATER  POWER  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  water  power  question  has  come  up  so  prominently  during 
the  past  year,  not  only  before  many  state  legislatures,  but  also 
before  the  Federal  Congress,  and  there  has  been,  in  many  cases, 
so  much  apparent  misunderstanding  of  the  general  situation  and 
so  much  apparent  conflict  of  statements  by  the  various  parties 
urging,  considering,  reviewing,  or  passing  judgment  thereon,  that 
I  take  the  liberty  of  urging  upon  you  great  caution  in  accepting 
any  statements  which  have  not  been  carefully  verified,  and  in 
advocating  any  legislation  until  after  much  further  full  discussion 
by  engineers,  reliable  financial  agents,  and  legislatures.  The  pub- 
lic in  general  and  even  many  so-called  "technical  experts"  are 
often  very  careless  or  inexact  in  both  ideas  and  language  in  their 
consideration  and  discussion  of  water  power  questions,  and  un- 
usual care  is  necessary  at  the  present  time  and  until  legislatures, 
Congress,  and  the  courts  have  arrived  at  a  reasonable  agreement 
as  to  existing  conditions,  future  needs,  and  legal  possibilities. 

Water  powers  are  measured  theoretically  by  a  consideration  of 
the  volume  of  water  available  for  use  and  its  head  or  vertical  dis- 
tance through  which  it  can  fall  during  the  generation  of  power. 
Practically,  however,  each  water  power  is  usually  measured  by  its 
developed  power,  which  is  such  proportion  of  its  theoretical  power 
as  can  be  delivered  to  the  middle  man  or  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
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In  order  that  a  developed  water  power  shall  have  any  market- 
able value,  there  must  be  a  demand  for  its  use  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  water  fall,  and  the  cost  of  delivery  of  the  power  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  must  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  use  to 
which  it  can  be  put  nor  exceed  the  cost  at  which  equivalent  power 
can  be  produced  from  any  other  material  by  other  processes  in  that 
locality.  In  comparing  valuation  or  rentals  of  water  horsepowers, 
it  is  exceedingly  important  to  distinguish  between  the  theoretical 
horsepower  at  the  crest  of  the  dam,  the  horsepower  when  leaving 
the  power  house,  and  the  horsepower  when  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumer; as  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  cost  in  the  last  case 
may  be  as  much  as  one  hundred  times  the  cost  in  the  first  place. 
In  some  cases,  water  power  has  value  when  used  intermittently, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  commercially  useful  only  when  its 
water  supply,  or  at  least  its  power  delivery,  continues  practically 
constant  and  uniform.  There  are  cases  on  record  where  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  original  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  property  and 
of  the  construction  of  water  power  development  works  and  dis- 
tribution lines  has  been  one  or  more  hundred  dollars  per  horse- 
power, and  that  a  rental  of  power  to  the  final  consumer  has  been 
as  high  as  $75  per  horsepower ;  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
cases  where  water  is  still  running  to  waste  over  natural  dams  in 
large  volume,  with  over  a  hundred  feet  of  head,  because  the  sup- 
ply of  power  to  the  ultimate  consumer  is  already  in  excess  of  his 
demands  and  of  his  ability  to  use  it;  and  there  are  some  cases 
where  $75  per  horsepower  delivered  to  the  consumer  is  fully  as 
fair  to  both  seller  and  buyer  as  fifty  cents  per  theoretical  horse- 
power at  the  crest  of  the  dam.  The  above  explains  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  enormous  difference  in  estimated  values  of  water  horse- 
powers of  in  the  charges  made  for  the  rental  of  water  horsepowers 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  ownership  of  water  powers  on  existing  streams,  while  a 
question  of  great  importance,  is  still  not  at  all  uniform  throughout 
the  various  individual  states  and,  perhaps,  not  yet  fully  settled  in 
the  courts.  As  a  general  rule,  all  ownership  of  water  and  of  its 
flow  and  of  the  land  on  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  stream,  is  vested 
in  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land ;  and  his  rights,  called  riparian 
rights,  are  almost  invariably  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  individual 
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states  concerned,  except  in  unusual  cases  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  still  the  original  owner  of  the  adjoining  land,  having 
never  ceded  it  to  any  individual  state.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
riparian  owner  has  absolute  ownership  and  control  of  all  land 
above  ordinary  high-water  mark,  but  only  a  limited  control  of  the 
land  and  bed  of  the  stream  below  high- water  mark,  and  a  limited 
use  of  the  water.  As  a  general  rule,  he  has  ownership  and  control 
of  the  water  which  reaches  him  and  of  the  water  power  which  may 
be  developed  within  the  limits  of  his  riparian  frontage  by  the  use 
of  the  water  flowing  into  his  property  from  above  while  it  drops 
from  the  level  at  which  it  originally  entered  to  that  at  which  it 
origjpally  left  his  property;  this  ownership  being  subject,  how- 
ever, first,  to  any  losses  which  may  come  from  the  reserve  by  the 
United  States  of  so  much  water  as  is  needed  for  the  public  interests 
of  navigation,  and  next,  to  his  liability  for  any  damages  which  he 
may  cause  to  the  riparian  owners  above  him  or  below  him  by  his 
use  of  the  water.  Where  streams  divide  into  several  natural 
channels,  the  riparian  water  rights  along  each  route  are  measured 
by  the  natural  volume  and  fall  of  its  water ;  and  where  water  is 
diverted  from  its  natural  route,  through  artificial  channels  in 
order  to  develop  water  powers,  such  water  powers  are  subject  to 
damage  claims  from  all  damaged  riparian  owners  along  the  natural 
route  from  the  point  of  departure  to  that  of  return  of  the  diverted 
waters.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  states  where  water  has  been 
considered  more  valuable  for  irrigation  than  for  water  power,  the 
ownership  of  the  water  has  been  by  state  laws  given  to  the  first 
users  or  appropriators  of  the  same  instead  of  to  the  riparian 
owners. 

Except  where  the  Federal  Government  is  the  original  owner, 
as  within  the  forest  reserves  under  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  or  on  other  public  lands  under  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  or  where  by  special  acquisition  and  Act  of 
Congress,  as  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Niagara  Falls,  and  some  few 
special  navigable  streams  under  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  at  present  any  absolute  undisputed  ownership 
of  undeveloped  water  powers.  But  on  all  navigable  streams,  and 
on  those  which  affect  navigation,  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
limited  control  of  water  and  water  powers,  exercised  by  the  War 
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Department.  As  a  general  rule,  throughout  the  United  States,  as 
in  England,  the  public  right  to  the  use  of  a  river  for  purposes  of 
navigation  to  the  extent  deemed  proper  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, takes  precedence  over  all  other  rights ;  and  the  use  and  con- 
trol of  the  water  and  of  its  flow  within  the  river  takes  precedence 
over  all  other  uses  and  controls.  Where  rivers  are  improved  for 
navigation,  the  Federal  water  rights  are,  therefore,  of  two  kinds : 
one  that  of  the  public  right  of  navigation  —  that  is,  rights  for 
everything  necessary  to  allow  free  passage  of  boats  through  the 
river  —  and  the  other  that  of  original  or  acquired  ownership  of 
riparian  properties,  which  include  water  and  water  power  and  rights 
of  free  access  to  the  river  at  all  stages,  and  of  use  of  all  land  be- 
tween high  and  low-water  mark  when  not  naturally  overflowed  by 
the  river.  Under  existing  laws  as  enforced,  whenever  the  Fed- 
eral Government  undertakes  a  river  improvement  it  can,  free  of 
cost,  use  so  much  of  the  water  and  water  power,  and  can  occupy 
so  much  of  the  land  within  the  river  banks,  as  is  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  navigation ;  but  if  it  wishes  to  overflow  land  not  ordi- 
narily overflowed  by  the  river  itself,  or  if  it  desires  to  occupy  the 
bank  of  the  river  outside  of  ordinary  high-water  lines  in  such  ways 
as  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  natural  use  of  the  same  for  landings, 
wharves,  or  other  purposes,  it  must,  in  either  case,  pay  damages 
therefor  or  acquire  the  property  by  purchase  or  condemnation. 
In  all  cases  the  riparian  owner,  whether  an  individual  or  the  state 
or  Federal  Government,  is  considered  to  own  the  water  power  in 
proportion  to  his  water  frontage  and  to  the  original  fall  of  the 
river  within  the  same,  and  is  considered  to  have  the  right  to  the  use 
of  water  power  so  far  as  he  can  use  it  without  injury  to  the  public 
rights  of  navigation  and  to  the  Federal  constructions  in  improve- 
ment of  navigation,  subject  to  his  giving  to  the  United  States  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  his  use  of  the  Government  dam,  or 
to  his  paying  a  reasonable  share  of  the  cost  of  securing  and  main- 
taining the  pool  level  above  the  Government  dam.  Where,  there- 
fore, power  is  developed  in  navigable  waters  by  the  United  States 
as  an  incident  to  navigation,  the  Federal  Government  always  ac- 
quires a  control  of  the  water  power,  although  it  may  not  always 
obtain  full  ownership  of  the  same. 
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The  General  Dam  Act  of  June  23,  1910,  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  ownership  of  power  developed  by  dams  constructed  wholly 
at  private  expense  is  a  matter  for  control  by  the  individual  states 
and  not  by  the  Federal  Government ;  the  act  directing  that  a  charge 
be  made  by  the  Government  only  for  such  part  of  the  total  power 
as  results  from  expenditures  by  the  Government.  In  accordance 

rith  this  act,  which  must  be  complied  with  before  riparian  owners 
can  build  dams  in  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
States,  through  the  War  Department,  is  empowered  to  require  the 
dam  owner  to  furnish  to  the  United  States  free  of  cost  such  water 
and  such  locks,  log  sluices,  fish  ways,  and  other  auxiliary  con- 
structions as  are  necessary  in  the  interest  of  navigation  and  the 

isheries,  and  the  act  reserves  to  the  United  States  the  control  of 
water  levels  and  a  right  to  charge  for  all  benefits  received  by  the 
dam  owner  from  Government  constructions.  The  act,  which  ap- 
irently  assumes  that  the  dam  owner  is  a  riparian  owner  who  has 
already  complied  with  state  laws,  would  seem  to  show  that  there 
is  no  objection,  in  any  or  all  cases,  to  a  cooperation  between  the 
riparian  owner  and  the  Federal  Government  in  the  construction  of 
dams  suitable  for  the  joint  use  of  navigation  and  power  develop- 
ment, provided  that  the  cost  be  divided  equitably  between  the  two 
parties  and  that  the  combined  development  is  practicable  and  not 
injurious  to  the  public  rights  of  navigation.  The  act  specially  pro- 
vides that  all  dams  built  in  accordance  therewith  shall  be  so  built 
as  to  form  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  improvement  for  navigation. 
As  the  riparian  owner  must  comply  with  requirements  of  state  as 
well  as  of  Federal  laws,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  best  coopera- 
tion might  be  achieved  by  arrangement  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  individual  states,  such  as  would  leave  to  the  latter 
all  questions  of  private  or  state  ownership  of  the  riparian  proper- 
ties affected  and  all  dealings  with  the  individual  riparian  owners, 
as  well  as  the  selection  of  the  best  methods  of  utilizing  the  water 
to  its  fullest  possibilities  and  the  determination  or  control  of  rent- 
als for  water  used  or  powers  delivered ;  but  the  question  is  still 
an  open  one  and  needs  full  discussion  and  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion before  its  legal  questions  can  be  satisfactorily  settled  and  the 
best  methods  of  practical  cooperation  can  be  agreed  upon.  What 
is  most  essential  in  this  matter  is  not  so  much  the  present  develop- 
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ment  of  the  water  power  as  it  is  such  an  early  action  by  each  state 
as  shall  assure  the  conservation  of  all  potential  water  powers  in 
such  way  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  monopolized  by  private 
parties  during  present  disuse,  and  as  to  make  possible  at  any 
future  day  their  use  to  the  fullest  extent  allowable  and  to  the  great- 
est benefit  to  the  general  public. 

STATE  ENGINEER  BUREAUS  AND  STATE  CONTROL  OF  WORK. 

As  levees  and  drainage  are  built  principally  for  the  reclamation 
of  farm  land  and  of  other  private  properties,  and  as  irrigation 
systems,  including  storage  reservoirs  together  with  their  dams  and 
canals,  are  built  principally  for  the  development  of  farm  property 
and  the  building  up  of  communities,  such  property  and  communi- 
ties existing  and  being  governed  mainly  by  state  laws,  and  as 
water  powers  are  developed  principally  for  the  building  up  of 
corporations  and  business  concerns  also  existing  under  state  incor- 
poration and  ordinarily  concerned  mainly  with  other  develop- 
ments within  a  single  state,  it  seems  very  proper  that  all  these 
Engineer  constructions  should  be  regulated,  if  at  all,  by  state 
authority,  rather  than  by  Federal  authority,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  intervene  only  as  an  advisor  or  a  controller, 
and  should  be  an  executive  only  so  far  as  such  constructions  reach 
within  the  limits  of  several  states  or  at  least  directly  affect  the 
development  and  prosperity  of  several  states.  Even  in  the  latter 
case  it  would  seem  most  desirable  that  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  be  directed  to  work  of  actual  execution 
of  the  projects,  but  should  be  limited  to  advice  and  control,  leav- 
ing to  the  local  states  the  actual  execution  of  all  local  details  of 
construction,  operation,  and  service,  as  well  as  the  benefits  con- 
nected therewith. 

Because  of  the  present  growing  probability  that  the  above- 
named  natural  resources  of  land  and  water  must  eventually  be 
handled  in  some  such  manner  as  above  outlined,  it  is  already  ur- 
gently necessary  that  every  state  of  the  Union,  which  has  not 
already  done  so.  should  establish  at  an  early  date  an  office  of 
State  Engineer,  or  its  equivalent,  to  investigate,  report  results, 
advise  the  state  legislature,  direct  construction  operations,  and 
exercise  state  control  of  all  work  of  drainage,  irrigation,  water 
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power  construction,  and  other  water  utilities  within  each  state, 
leaving  to  the  Federal  Government  the  control  of  only  such  of 
these  constructions  as  concern  such  rivers  and  harbors  as  do  not 
properly  come  under  control  of  a  single  state.  Several  of  the 
states  have  already  made  great  progress  in  such  directions.  For 
many  years  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  have  had  state  river 
and  harbor  commissions  working  always  within  state  lines  and  in 
harmony  with  the  Federal  requirements.  New  York  has  had  a 
State  Engineer  directing  state  canals,  state  river  improvements, 
and  other  works  of  public  nature  within  the  state  limits.  Con- 
necticut has  recently  organized  a  river  and  harbor  commission, 
which  has  recommended  the  creation  of  a  State  Engineer.  Illi- 
nois has  organized  an  internal  waterway  improvement  commis- 
sion. Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  have  organized  water  supply 
bureaus  or  departments  to  specially  consider  water  power  develop- 
ment and  storage  reservoirs,  and  several  other  states  are  either 
doing  or  preparing  to  do  the  same.  Now  that  the  governors  of 
the  separate  states  are  assembling  once  a  year  in  conference  to 
discuss  all  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  individual  states,  it 
will  be  far  easier  than  in  the  past  to  not  only  organize  State  Engi- 
neer offices  but  to  operate  them,  under  common  standardized  rules 
and  regulations,  agreeing  so  far  as  possible  under  their  diverse 
local  conditions,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  harmony  and  without 
conflict.  Any  influence  you  can  bring  to  bear,  individually  or  as 
a  body,  to  assist  in  this  development  of  local  State  Engineer  offices 
and  local  harbor  commissions  will  be  of  great  benefit,  not  only  to 
the  country  at  large  but  very  directly  to  the  best  progress  of  the 
work  for  which  your  association  was  specially  organized.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  by  the  time  that  such  state  offices  can  be 
properly  organized  and  thoroughly  established  throughout  the 
country,  the  waterway  movement  will  have  reached  such  a  stage 
of  development  as  to  require  all  the  assistance  it  can  get  from  each 
state  concerned,  as  well  as  what  it  will  naturally  receive  from  the 
Federal  Government.  One  thing,  however,  seems  quite  certain, 
and  that  is  that  when,  as  has  happened  in  some  cases  in  the  past, 
the  local  improvement  of  -small  intrastate  streams  can  offer  early 
returns  of  as  much  as  one  hundred  per 'cent  per  year  for  several 
Tars  to  the  various  individuals  and  communities  most  directly 
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affected,  and  where  private  control  is  illegal  and  unwise  and  Fed- 
eral help  must  be  postponed  on  account  of  other  more  important 
and  more  pressing  interstate  developments,  it  will  be  good  business 
for  the  local  state  to  take  up  the  matter  vigorously  in  its  own  inter- 
ests even  if  it  has  to  impose  special  local  taxes  or  to  borrow  the 
'money  by  the  best  or  most  available  methods.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  The  next  speaker  will  tell  us  about 
the  great  waterway  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Florida  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  He  is  the  President  not  only  of  the  Southern 
Commercial  Congress,  but  of  the  Mississippi-to-the-Atlantic  In- 
land Waterway  Association,  Senator  Fletcher  of  Florida,  whom 
I  now  have  the  honor  of  introducing.  (Applause.) 

The  System 

An  Address  by  Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  Senator  from  Florida ;  President 
Mississippi-to-Atlantic  Inland  Waterway  Association 

By  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  March  3,  1909,  Congress 
authorized  a  survey  for  a  continuous  waterway,  inland,  along  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  including  across  Florida.  District  En- 
gineers have  reported  on  most  of  the  distance.  Some  portions 
of  the  chain  are  yet  under  consideration.  The  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  will  consider 
all  the  reports  at  the  same  time,  treating  them  together,  first,  as 
forming  a  complete  system.  It  becomes  important,  therefore,  to 
examine  the  subject  from  that  standpoint. 

Speaking  generally,  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  is  plain.  When  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  held  that  commerce  includes  navigation,  and  de- 
cided the  case  of  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden  (9  Wheaton,  1-189),  he 
not  only  placed  beyond  doubt  that  commerce  comes  within  the 
regulating  power  of  Congress,  and  the  power  to  regulate  it  em- 
braces all  the  instruments  by  which  such  commerce  may  be  con- 
ducted (91  U.  S.  275),  but  that  the  navigable  waters  of  the  coun- 
try were  under  the  care  and  guardianship  and  control,  for  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  for  commercial  intercourse,  of  the  General 
Government. 

The  duty  devolves  upbn  Congress,  possessing  such  power  and 
authority,  to  have  the  navigable  waters  placed  and  maintained  in 
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such  condition,  as  an  agency  of  commerce,  as  to  "meet  the  de- 
mands of  increasing  population  and  wealth."  (96  U.  S.  1.) 

Separate,  isolated,  navigable  waters  are  no  more  sufficient, 
however  desirable  in  each  instance,  than  would  be  separate  pieces 
of  railroad,  each  having  different  width  and  varying  equipment. 

One  great  step  in  making  useful  and  efficient  the  railroad  ser- 
vice of  the  country  was  standardizing  them  and  making  them  all 
available  —  practically,  as  if  the  lines  were  connected  into  sys- 
tems. Thus  cars  could  move  across  the  country  and  freight  be 
transported  from  one  point  to  another,  however  distant,  without 
breaking  bulk. 

So  the  Government  falls  short  of  its  duty  in  respect  to  the 
waterways  unless  it  connects  the  usable  portions,  wherever  prac- 
ticable, in  such  sort  as  will  make  a  continuous  system.  If  the 
navy  yard  at  Pensacola  needs  supplies  produced  on  the  Alabama 
River,  that  river  serves  only  a  part  of  its  function  unless  it  is 
extended  by  utilizing  the  bays  and  lakes  and  streams  which  need 
only  to  be  connected  up  to  extend  that  river  to  Pensacola  Bay. 
If  the  merchant  in  Jacksonville  wants  the  product  of  the  mills  at 
Columbus,  the  Flint  and  Apalachicola  rivers  should  be  conditioned 
to  bring  them  to  him,  and  the  Government  fails  to  make  the  most 
of  these  rivers  unless  it  sees  them  connected  with  the  St.  Johns. 
Nature  has  so  plainly  pointed  the  way  and  made  the  task  so  easy, 
it  is  positively  wasteful  and  shiftless  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
conditions,  and  by  removing  a  few  yards  of  sand  have  these 
rivers  meet  and  have  it  made  possible  for  boats  to  carry  the 
products  of  the  country  back  and  forth. 

So,  all  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  in  the  making,  with  only  here 
and  there  a  slight  obstruction,  a  little  back  from  the  ocean,  as  if 
providing  for  escape  from  the  dangers  and  risks  by  smaller  craft 
incident  to  ventures  upon  the  great  highway,  nature  built  a  passage, 
along  which  much  of  the  commerce,  most  of  the  pleasure  craft 
and  the  smaller  boats,  including  a  flotilla  which  might  be  used  in 
protecting  the  coast  settlements  from  an  enemy,  can  move  with 
safety  and  dispatch,  convenience  and  profit. 

If  the  people  of  Florida  would  like  to  exchange  their  fruits  or 
phosphates  for  the  rice  or  sugar  of  Louisiana,  they  should  be  able 
to  do  it  with  a  minimum  of  transportation  tax,  and  nature  has 
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provided  the  water  on  which  to  float  these  commodities  if  the 
Government  will  assume  its  responsibilities  and  remove  the  few  \ 
barriers  to  uninterrupted  navigation  between  the  shipping  points. 
The  Father  of  Waters,  reaching  to  the  center  of  farm  production 
in  this  country,  extending  by  the  cotton  center  to  the  center  of 
population, 'and,  by  its  tributaries,  to  the  corn  center  and  the 
geographical  center,  will  be  made  vastly  more  serviceable  if,  in 
addition  to  flowing  into  the  Gulf,  it  is,  by  comparatively  little 
effort  and  expense,  following  the  clear  indications  of  Providence, 
made  to  join  the  Atlantic  as  well. 

It  may  be  urged  that  as  the  navigable  waters  in  the  state  and 
the  lands  under  such  waters  are  the  property  of  the  state  and 
are  held  in  trust  for  the  use  of  all  the  people  of  the  state,  for 
useful  purposes,  and  the  state  may  regulate  the  rights  of  the 
people  in  the  use  of  navigable  waters,  and  the  lands  thereunder, 
subject  to  the  control  of  Congress  in  the  premises —  (State  vs. 
Curbing,  56  Fla.  603),  therefore,  the  state  ought  to  aid  in  their 
improvement.  I  have  not  examined  to  see  what  other  states  have 
done,  but  Florida,  in  addition  to  granting  8,720,461.33  acres  of 
land  to  railroads,  has  heretofore  granted  2,779,772  acres  for  aid- 
ing in  the  making  of  canals  and  opening  up  waterways  for  navi- 
gation purposes.  A  large  portion  of  such  grants,  in  acreage,  was 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  canal  along  the  Eastern  Coast, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  open  from  Key  West,  north.  Florida, 
therefore,  has  largely  built  the  inland  waterway  along  her  East 
Coast  which  will  form  a  part  of  the  proposed  system. 

THE  COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Yoakum,  Chairman,  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
Railroad  Company,  at  a  meeting  of  Texas  Farmers'  Congress, 
July  26,  1911,  said :  "According  to  Government  reports,  the  pro- 
ducer receives  46  cents  for  products  of  the  farm  for  which  the 
consumer  pays  $1.00."  *  *  *  "Last  year's  agricultural  pro- 
ducts were  worth  nine  billion  dollars  to  the  farmers.  The  Gov- 
ernment used  farm  values  in  getting  figures  for  this  total.  As- 
suming that  the  farmers  kept  one-third  of  the  products  for  their 
own  use,  the  consumers  paid  over  thirteen  billion  dollars  for  what 
the  producers  received  six  billion  dollars.  The  cost  of  getting  the 
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year's  products  from  producers  to  consumers  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  seven  billion  dollars."  Mr.  Yoakum  charges 
that  the  real  problem  is  "the  high  cost  of  selling." 

To  my  mind  the  figures  show  another  very  important  fact, 
and  point  inevitably  to  another  commanding  problem,  and  that 
is,  "the  high  cost"  of  transportation.  The  middleman,  the  com- 
mission man,  the  expense  of  handling  and  disposition  after  the 
products  reach  the  market,  do  not  account  wholly  for  this  seven 
billion  dollars.  A  good  portion  of  this  enormous  sum  is  taken 
up  in  freight  and  express  charges.  When  you  consider  the  other 
transportation  charges  which  have  to  be  paid  on  other  than  agri- 
cultural products,  you  can  well  understand  how  Mr.  S.  A.  Thomp- 
son, Secretary  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  who 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  subject,  is  prompted  to 
say :  "The  writer  believes  that  when  we  include  the  revenues  of 
electric  roads,  refrigerator,  fast  freight  and  private  car  lines  and 
express  companies ;  the  charges  paid  for  the  carriage  of  persons 
and  property  by  water  on  ocean,  lakes,  rivers  and  canals ;  and 
the  cost  of  hauling  people  and  things  by  wagon,  sledge  and  auto- 
mobile, the  total  cost  of  transportation  in  the  United  States  is  not 
far  from  six  billion  dollars  per  year."  He  makes  certain  com- 
parisons and  draws  certain  conclusions  from  this  statement  which 
seem  logical  and  sound,  to-wit :  "This  is  eighteen  times  as  much 
as  the  duties  on  imports,  more  than  six  times  the  total  receipts  of 
the  United  States  Government  from  all  sources,  and  a  good  deal 
more  than  half  the  combined  revenues  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  By  far  the  biggest  tax  we  pay  is  the  transportation  tax." 

This  authority  further  says:  "In  the  fiscal  year  1907,  the 
average  citizen  of  the  United  States  paid  $3.84  in  duties  on  im- 
ports and  his  total  contribution  to  the  revenues  of  the  National 
Government  was  $9.84.  In  the  same  year  his  contribution  to  rail- 
ly  revenues  was  $30.86,  and  it  is  estimated  that  his  total  trans- 
portation tax^amounts  to  more  than  $65  per  year."  I  have  it 
'from  a  high  official  of  a  railroad  that  there  are  lands  in  Florida 
which  yield  $1,500  per  acre  per  annum,  in  freights,  to  his  railroad. 
I  do  not  understand  there  is  any  complaint  as  to  rates  in  this 
instance.  It  indicates  productivity  and  the  amount  of  business 
to  be  done.  Any  savings  in  transportation  cost  would  be  that 
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much  gain,  and  that  gain  would  be  distributed  between  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer,  and  decrease  that  stupendous  sum  of» 
seven  billion  dollars  every  year. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports  that  the  gross 
earnings  and  income  of  United  States  railways  in  1906-07 
amounted  to  $2,875,689,520.  These  were  the  years  when  the 
railroads  were  unable  to  handle  promptly  the  traffic  offered  them. 
The  traffic  has  increased.  Railway  improvement  has  increased 
but  not  in  proportion  to  the  traffic  and  certainly  not  beyond  the 
point  when  a  recurrence  of  such  congestion  and  losses  as  were 
then  experienced  are  not  possible  and  even  probable,  unless  ad- 
ditional means  of  transportation,  such  as  by  development  of  our 
waterways,  are  provided. 

That  water  furnishes  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  means 
of  transportation  requires  no  argument. 

That  railway  rates  are  lowered  when  and  where  there  is  water 
competition  is  not  denied  or  questioned. 

It  follows  as  plain  as  any  Q.  E.  D.  in  mathematics  that  the 
problem  of  transportation  is  largely  solved  by  a  wise  and  proper 
development  and  improvement  of  our  waterways  —  both  as  to 
the  sufficiency  and  efficiency  of  the  means  and  the  reduction  of 
the  general  cost. 

This  can  be  accomplished  to  the  relief  of  the  strain  on  the 
railroads  and  without  loss  of  profit  to  them,  because  they  can 
cut  expenses  and  increase  business  in  handling  the  best  paying 
commodities,  allowing  the  unprofitable  and  least  profitable  traffic 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  waterways.  It  is  generally  conceded, 
and  I  need  not  cite  authorities  and  figures  to  show,  that  the  move- 
ment of  freight  by  water  is  a  great  deal  quicker  than  by  rail  and 
the  rate  of  freight  much  less. 

A  bare  statement  furnishes  all  the  argument  required  that  the 
benefits  would  be  vast  and  that  they  would  extend  to  all  the  people, 
because  no  man  can  live  without  being  affected,  if  we  bring  into 
use  our  available  waterways.  The  more  connected  and  extensive 
the  system,  the  greater  will  be  the  use,  and  the  consequent  benefits. 
If  New  Orleans'  sugar  can  be  carried  by  water  to  Chicago  to  the 
advantage  of  the  producer  and  the  trade,  that  is  well.  If,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  the  river  can  be  extended  so  as  to  float  the  naval 
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stores  of  Florida  by  New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  that  is  better.  If 
Chicago  finds  it  advisable  to  send  her  heavy  merchandise  down 
the  river  to  New  Orleans,  that  is  well.  If  she  can  send  it  on  to 
Florida  by  the  same  means,  that  is  better. 

The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  increase  our  trade 
with  Central  and  South  American  states.  In  that  connection  it 
appears  that  "the  bulk  of  freight  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports  moves  by  rail.  Foreign  ships  are  carrying  freight  at  an 
average  of  less  than  $4  per  ton  for  a  15,000-mile  haul.  The 
railroads  are  receiving  for  the  land  haul  more  than  five  times 
as  much  as  foreign  ships  receive  for  a  water  haul  of  the  same 
distance.  There  are,  of  course,  some  differences  that  make  com- 
parison unfair,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  modern  instances 
which  can  not  be  explained  away.  Recent  reports  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  show  that  the  transcontinental  rail- 
ways control  all  coastwise  vessels  touching  at  Pacific  Coast  ports, 
excepting  alone  the  Hawaiian  Steamship  Line.  The  railroads  are 
extending  their  ownership  of  water-front  and  wharf  facilities  on 
both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and,  by  the  acquirement  of  local 
electric  lines,  are  extending  their  monopoly  of  inland  transporta- 
tion from  the  various  ports  to  the  immediate  interior."  Some 
effective  regulation  will  be  needed  to  meet  this  condition,  to- 
gether with  the  improvement  of  our  inland  waterways. 

Referring  again  to  Mr.  Yoakum's  speech,  he  said:  "Com- 
merce is  always  aided  and  not  retarded  by  labor-saving  machinery 
and  reduction  in  the  cost  of  distribution."  This  spells 

WATERWAY  IMPROVEMENT. 

"If  the  Government  will  aid  in  giving  the  farmer  his  proper 
share  of  the  fruit  of  his  work,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  buy  for 
himself  the  things  which  will  make  his  farm  home  the  best  for 
his  family  and  himself,  then  it  will  attempt  something  worth  while." 
I  fully  agree,  and  again  I  say,  he  must  mean  the  Government 
should  improve  the  waterways. 

I  thank  Mr.  Yoakum  for  another  statement:  "Last  season 
the  Railroad  Commissioa  of  Texas  reduced  the  rate -on  cotton 
equal  to  about  $750,000,  on  the  three-million-bale  crop."  This 
reduction  in  freight  rates  meant  twenty-three  cents  a  bale  to  the 
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farmers  of  Texas,  and  no  doubt  this  sum  will  be  saved  to  them 
for  all  future  years,  and  yet  I  presume  it  will  not  be  contended 
the  railroads  are  not  making  a  fair  return  on  their  capital  in- 
vested in  Texas.  Whenever  waterways  can  be  made  available 
for  use  the  action  of  a  railroad  commission  will  not  be  needed 
to  bring  about  such  benefits  to  the  farmer.  A  similar  reduction 
would  mean  much  to  the  farmers  of  every  cotton-growing  state. 

Mr.  Yoakum  makes  another  significant  statement  when  he 
says :  "In  the  last  twenty-five  years  our  agricultural  exports  have 
increased  sixty  per  cent,  while  our  commercial  exports  have  in- 
creased nearly  four  hundred  per  cent."  Let  me  suggest  that  one 
reason  may  be  that  our  farms  are  not  clustered  around  the  ports. 
The  agricultural  products  must  be  hauled  to  the  ship  side:  If 
you  can  provide  sufficient  means  of  getting  them  there  at  reason- 
able cost  you  will  increase  their  exportation. 

For  instance,  the  inland  freight  on  cotton  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  as 
the  shipping  point,  is  bll/2  cents  per  100  Ibs.,  and  the  ocean  freight 
to  Rotterdam  is  25  cents  per  100  Ibs.  On  tobacco,  at  Hopkinsville, 
Ky.,  the  inland  freight  is  30  cents  per  100  Ibs.,  while  the  ocean 
freight  to  Rotterdam  is  26  cents  per  100  Ibs. ;  the  same  thing  at 
Clarksville,  Ky.,  with  Springfield,  Tenn.,  as  shipping  point,  the 
inland  freight  is  35  cents  per  100  Ibs.,  while  the  ocean  freight  is 
26  cents.  Cotton,  with  Selma,  Ala.,  as  shipping  point,  pays  in- 
land freight  of  35  cents  per  100  Ibs.,  while  the  ocean  freight  to 
Antwerp  is  28  cents  per  100  Ibs.  At  Opelika,  Ala.,  inland  freight 
is  45  cents  per  100  Ibs.,  while  ocean  freight  to  Antwerp  is  28 
cents.  At  Anniston,  Ala.,  inland  freight  is  57  cents,  and  ocean 
freight  to  Antwerp  is  28  cents.  The  average  freight  on  pitch  pine 
from  points  within  50  to  100  miles  from  Pensacola  to  point  of 
delivery  in  Europe  is  15  cents  per  100  Ibs.,  of  which  five  cents 
represents  the  freight  from  shipping  point  to  Pensacola,  and  ten 
cents  from  Pensacola  to  destination  in  Europe.  In  many  cases, 
the  railroad  freights  from  points  a  few  hundred  miles  away  from 
ports  are  quite  as  high  as  the  ocean  freights  of  thousands  of  miles. 

There  are  nearly  3,000  miles  of  coastline  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf;  eight  hundred  miles  on  the  Atlantic,  and  1,500  miles 
on  the  Pacific.  Of  the  27,000  miles  of  navigable  rivers  in  the 
United  States,  about  23,000  miles  are  in  the  Southern  States. 
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In  addition  to  this  the  great  Appalachian  system,  with  storage 
basins  to  hold  the  excessive  rainfall,  can  furnish  ten  million  horse- 
power available  for  the  service  of  man  every  moment,  day  and 
night,  now  and  to  the  crack  of  doom,  and  this  power  can  be  trans- 
mitted 150  miles  from  its  source,  affording  a  manufacturing  area 
around  that  mountain  region  unequaled  in  the  world.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  know  what  that  portion  of  the  country  where  the 
greatest  seacoast  serves  and  where  the  navigable  streams,  needing 
attention,  lie,  furnishes  to  the  revenues  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  imported  merchandise 
entered  for  immediate  consumption  and  withdrawn  from  ware- 
houses for  consumption  in  the  customs  districts  and  ports,  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Missouri,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Kentucky,  amounted  to  $135,186,565.84,  on  which 
the  duties  paid  amounted  to  $19,176,219.40.  The  internal  revenue 
collected  in  those  states  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1910, 
amounted  to  $74,984,988.53.  So  that  the  contribution  to  the 
revenues  of  the  General  Government  from  those  states  and  through 
the  sources  mentioned  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  amounted 
$94,161,207.93.  It  would  seem  fair  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
jnt  should  be  willing  to  expend  a  reasonable  amount  on  the  im- 
>rovement  of  the  harbors  and  waterways  in  the  region  where  they 
ixist  so  abundantly  and  where  this  revenue  is  produced  and  where 
le  commerce  exists  and  is  potential  in  ever  increasing  volume. 

Commerce  is  the  lifeblood  of  every  community.     Its  uninter- 
ipted  circulation  is  essential  to  prosperity.     The  completion  of 
le  proposed  system  involves  merely  the  connecting  of  inland  bays, 
ilets,  sounds  and  estuaries  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  route  of 
inland  steamboat,  barge  and  tug  and  small  craft  navigation  from 
the  highest  navigable  point  on  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  up  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  along  the  Gulf  to  the  Rio 
irande   without   breaking  bulk.     This   would   mean   the   South 
Atlantic  ports  would  have  the  wealth  of  the  great  West  and  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  largely  concentrated  for  foreign  or  coastwise  trade 
or  accessible  there.     The  route  would  extend  along  the  Gulf  Coast 
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and  across  the  Peninsula  of  Florida.  An  Atlantic  outlet  would 
be  created  for  the  Mississippi  and  all  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  the  means  of  exchange  would  be  provided  between 
the  grain  growing  regions  of  the  West  and  the  cotton,  sugar,  rice 
and  lumber  sections  of  the  South.  The  Mississippi-to- Atlantic 
Inland  Waterway  Association  favors  an  inland  waterway  from  the 
Mississippi  River  at  New  Orleans  along  the  Gulf  Coast  to  the 
West  Coast  of  Florida,  thence  across  the  Peninsula  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  connecting  with  an  inland  waterway  along  the  Atlantic. 

March  11,  1867,  the  United  States  Senate  directed  that  infor- 
mation be  obtained  as  to  the  cost  of  opening  a  channel  of  sufficient 
capacity  for  first-class  steamboat  navigation  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Lake  Ponchartrain,  and  on  January  25th,  following,  the 
Secretary  of  War  made  report  of  the  survey  and  estimates  and 
recommended  a  route  to  cost  $785,936,  and  this  would  open  a 
channel  168  miles  in  length  to  the  eastern  arm  of  Mobile  Bay. 
From  Mobile  Bay  to  St.  Marks  Bay  (Fla.),  the  distance  is  220 
miles — 160  miles  of  which  is  natural  waterway.  For  380  miles 
-  from  the  canal  to  Lake  Ponchartrain  to  St.  Marks  Bay  —  the 
distance  to  be  cut  or  dug  or  canaled  would  not  exceed  sixty  miles 
in  length.  This  would  be  through  low  ground,  sandy  and  marshy, 
but  a  few  feet  above  sea  level.  About  sixty  miles  across  Florida, 
with  no  engineering  difficulties  to  encounter,  would  take  us  to 
deep  water  on  the  St.  Johns  River.  The  actual  canaling  and 
dredging  necessary  to  establish  a  continuous  navigable  waterway, 
of  uniform  depth  and  width,  from  Lake  Ponchartrain  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  would  not  be  more  than  125  miles,  through  low. 
sandy,  marshy  lands.  The  great  thoroughfare  of  commercial 
exchange,  foreign  and  domestic,  would  be  made  accessible  by 
easy,  quick  and  cheap  passage  for  the  heavy  and  bulky  commodi- 
ties which  might  seek  markets.  From  the  elevators  along  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  from  the  mines  and  mills,  the  fields 
and  factories,  reached  by  the  feeders  of  such  a  waterway,  cargoes 
could  float  to  European  and  northern  shipping  on  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard.  The  commodities  produced  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  could  be  carried  to  the  interior  —  the  very  heart  of  the  coun- 
try. Nearly  20,000  miles  of  navigable  streams  would  unite  in 
this  great  inland  highway  to  the  ocean. 
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The  Gulf  passage  is  longer  by  600  miles  and  fraught  with  such 
dangers  as  necessitates  high  insurance  and  great  risk.  The  inter- 
change of  commodities  at  home  must  be  made  as  easy  and  eco- 
nomical, and  with  as  much  dispatch  as  can  be  worked  out.  Our 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  must  be  looked  after  and  built  up. 

Trade  fortifies  the  cordial  relations  which  it  creates  among 
nations.  We  have  a  large  surplus  of  production  and  our  surplus 
can  be  larger  yet,  which  other  nations  must  come  to  us  for,  or  go 
hungry  and  unclothed.  Whatever  increases  that  trading  aug- 
ments national  wealth,  national  power .  and  international  good 
will.  An  abundance  of  prime  necessities  which  others  must  have 
is  a  source  of  supreme  power  for  any  nation.  We  must  encourage 
trade  relations  with  other  countries  by  legislation,  through  com- 
mercial agents,  our  Consular  Service,  and  other  means.  To  facili- 
tate the  movement  of  products,  to  make  them  available  to  markets 
at  a  minimum  of  cost,  is  a  work  comparable  to  that  of  Grotius, 
on  whose  tomb  at  Delft,  in  1899,  the  United  States  placed,  "In 
Reverence  and  Gratitude,"  a  wreath  of  precious  metals. 

We  have  conveyed  more  than  200,000,000  acres  of  land  to 
aid  the  construction  of  railroads  in  this  country.  Prior  to  1861 
the  United  States  had  appropriated  $14,000,000  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  public  highways.  It  is  estimated  there  are 
400,000,000  acres  of  available  and  desirable  land  in  the  United 
States  undeveloped  and  uncultivated.  The  improved  and  unim- 
proved farm  lands  in  the  United  States  are  said  to  be  850,000,000 
acres.  If  the  cost  of  production  plus  the  cost  of  transportation 
exceed  the  selling  price  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  it  follows, 
necessarily,  that  production  will  be  arrested  and  this  commanding 
source  of  national  wealth  will  in  such  instance  languish  and  waste 
away. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  market  places  at  home  and  abroad  can 
be  reached  and  leave  a  profit  to  the  producer,  trade  will  grow, 
business  revive,  our  surplus  will  be  taken,  and  national  wealth 
will  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor. 
Satisfactory  distribution  among  our  own  people  and  extending 
the  markets  for  our  products  into  every  accessible  field  are  objects 
deserving  and  requiring  our  best  endeavors. 
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We  pay  annually  for  our  military  establishment  $238,131,082.34. 
In  1910  we  paid  $160,908,000  in  pensions.  Preparations  for  war 
and  consequences  of  war  are,  therefore,  costing  the  people  of  this 
country,  in  round  figures,  $400,000,000  every  year  —  a  tax  on  the 
industry  and  necessities  of  the  country.  The  greatest  peacemaker 
in  the  world  is  trade.  Mr.  McLellan,  a  distinguished  states- 
man of  England,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  January,  1911,  well 
says :  "America  has  another  power  which  is  more  efficacious  than 
ships  and  guns.  Britain  may  be  top-hole-man  in  the  naval  world, 
Germany  may  be  top-hole-man  in  the  military  world,  but  America 
is  top-hole-man  in  the  commercial  world,  which  after  all  passes 
the  other  two.  Peace,  we  all  know,  lasts  longer  than  war ;  and  a 
nation  which  can  dictate  to  others  without  bullying,  in  times  of 
peace  and  war,  using  only  trade  as  a  weapon,  needs  no  other. 
Such  a  country  is  America.  While  civilization  lasts,  her  position 
is  assured." 

Would  you  increase  the  value  of  every  acre,  practically,  of 
agricultural  land;  add  to  the  value  of  your  forests,  and  mines, 
and  farm  products  ;  multiply  your  factories  and  augment  the  value 
of  their  output?  Then  settle  the  transportation  problem.  Far 
in  that  direction  you  go  when  you  improve  your  waterways,  har- 
bors and  terminals,  and  make  them  usable. 

Production  is  steadily  increasing.  Billions  of  dollars  will  be 
required  to  equip  the  railroads  to  handle  the  products  of  this  coun- 
try —  if  indeed  that  can  be  sufficiently  done.  In  the  South  capital 
invested  in  factories  has  increased,  from  1900  to  1909,  141.8  per 
cent  —  the  total  now  being  estimated  at  $18,733,861,000.  The 
products  of  these  factories  during  that  time  have  increased  104.5 
per  cent  —  the  value  of  the  products  of  such  factories  amounting 
now  annually  to  at  least  $3,000,000,000.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to 
look  ahead  somewhat  and  prepare  the  way  of  distribution,  the 
means  of  transporting  these  enormous  products  to  the  market 
places  ? 

Method  and  expense  of  distribution  constitute,  together,  an 
important  factor  in  determining  whether  the  people  shall  prosper 
or  not.  The  transportation  problem  is  one  of  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance. Not  a  man,  woman  or  child  escapes  its  effect.  You 
say  the  shipper  pays  the  freight.  No.  He  may  advance  it. 
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Then  the  consignee  or  middleman  pays  it.  No  —  in  the  last 
analysis,  if  he  pays  it  he  gets  it  back.  From  whom  —  the  con- 
sumer? Yes.  But  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  in- 
creasing transportation  facilities,  would  benefit  both  the  producer 
and  consumer.  The  former  would  get  better  prices  and  the  latter 
what  he  needs  at  less  cost.  Would  that  lessen  the  returns  of  the 
carriers  ?  Not  necessarily.  Shipments  would  increase.  The  rail- 
roads would  take  the  most  profitable  business.  The  waterways 
would  take  the  bulky  and  least  profitable  patronage.  Congestion 
of  traffic  would  be  avoided.  It  follows,  that  competition  would 
help.  It  always  does.  Increased  facilities  would  help.  They 
always  do.  General  development  in  the  region  affected  by  ade- 
quate transportation,  growth  of  new  and  enlargement  of  present 
industries  would  result.  Beyond  question  a  good  part  of  the 
difference  between  what  the  consumer  pays  and  what  the  producer 
gets  goes  for  transportation.  Whatever  diminishes  that  item  will 
benefit  all  —  whether  producers  or  consumers  —  and  it  need  not 
injure  the  carrier.  Every  carrier  knows  that  business  through  a 
sparsely  settled,  undeveloped  country  is  not  profitable  at  reason- 
able rates.  Increased  competitive  transportation  will  cause  de- 
velopment and  settlement  and  lower  rates,  and  enhance  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

Some  things  "Age  can  not  wither  nor  custom  stale."  Canals 
were  first  dug  for  irrigation  purposes  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  Chaldeans.  The  Royal  Canal  of  Babylon  was  dug  seventeen 
centuries  B.  C.  and  was  later  reopened  and  enlarged  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzer,  so  merchant  ships  could  sail  on  it,  and  Herodotus  called 
it  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  We  have  just  built  6,000 
miles  of  canals  and  furnished  water  for  1,086,000  acres  of  land 
on  which  14,000  families  are  thriving,  under  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  1902,  and  in  the  work  have  expended  over  sixty  million  dollars, 
and  are  going  on  with  the  expenditure  of  some  fifty  million  more. 
We  need  to  follow  the  ancient  precedent  further  and  build  some 
royal  canals  for  navigation  purposes. 

The  waterways  can  contribute  to  the  railroads  in  certain  direc- 
tions, and  the  railroads  can  contribute  to  the  waterways.  They 
must  supplement  each  other  in  the  interest  of  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical transportation.  They  should  work  in  harmony  and  not 
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one  against  the  other,  except  only  in  legitimate  and  fair  competi- 
tion for  business.  In  the  matter  of  terminals,  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination should  be  the  aim.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  inter- 
state traffic  on  inland  waterways,  and  compel  the  interchange  of 
business  by  rail  and  water  on  a  proper  pro  rata  basis,  and  with 
authority  to  fix  minimum  rates  on  such  waterways  and  railways 
in  competition.  The  effect  would  be  to  promote  traffic  on  the 
waterways  at  reasonable  rates  and  prevent  its  destruction,  avoid 
unsatisfactory  service  and  secure  the  public  gain. 

Mr.  Drew,  President  of  the  Florida  Railroad  Company,  report- 
ing to  his  stockholders  July,  1911,  says : 

"Recently  the  steamship  and  rail  lines  interchanging  traffic 
through  Jacksonville  have  instituted  rates  that  carry  traffic  through 
the  port  of  Jacksonville  destined  to  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Texas, 
Colorado,  Oklahoma,  and  intermediate  points;  a  considerable 
volume  of  such  traffic  of  recent  movement  being  tonnage  from 
New  York  to  St.  Louis  via  Jacksonville." 

He  makes  the  further  statement  that,  "Memphis  is  the  prin- 
cipal 'gateway'  for  the  distribution  of  the  foodstuffs  of  the  West 
throughout  the  Southeast,  and  in  certain  commodities  the  rates  to 
Jacksonville  (339  miles  further  than  Atlanta)  are,  as  compared 
with  rates  from  Memphis  to  Atlanta,  as  follows : 

ATLANTA.  JACKSONVILLE. 

Meats 32  cents  per  cwt.  34  cents  per  cwt. 

Flour 20      "  19      " 

Grain 20      "  19      " 

On  certain  classified  traffic  the  difference  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced : 

ATLANTA  —  Class  I,  94  cents ;  class  II,  83  cents ;  class  III, 
74  cents. 

JACKSONVILLE  —  Class  I,  91  cents;  class  II,  76  cents;  class 
III,  71  cents.  What  is  operating  to  produce  this  movement  and 
these  rates? 

Water  facilities  and  water  competition  furnish  the  secret.  If 
we  had  a  waterway  from  Memphis  to  Jacksonville,  suitable  for 
carrying  these  commodities,  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  rates  would 
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be  materially  less  than  they  now  are?  Even  Atlanta  would  be 
benefited  and  the  railroads  would  handle  more  business  at  equally 
good  profit  than  they  now  can,  while  the  people  who  produce  and 
consume  would  save  immensely. 

We  get  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  distribution  and  the  toll  ex- 
acted of  the  industries  and  necessities  of  the  people  from  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  history  and  practices  of  the  express  com- 
panies operating  in  the  United  States.  These  figures  ought  to 
set  people  to  thinking,  and  what  is  more  important,  to  acting.  The 
total  revenues  collected  from  the  public  by  express  companies  for 
year  ending  June  30,  1909  —  for  the  service  of  transportation  — 
was  $130,165,602.25.  They  have  other  sources  of  revenue. 

The  First  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Express  Com- 
panies for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  states:  "The  balance  sheet  statement  shows 
very  clearly  that  it  is  through  the  profits  of  the  business  that  the 
large  assets  have  been  accumulated,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  original  investment  in  this  business  as  a  whole  was  rela- 
tively insignificant."  Total  assets  are  shown  to  be  $186,221,380.54, 
of  express  companies  operating  in  the  United  States  (p.  23), 
and  the  record  value  of  property  actually  used  in  operation  by 
express  companies  is  but  twelve  per  cent  of  the  assets  shown. 

The  Adams  Express  Company  furnishes  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  accumulation  of  assets  out  of  revenues  by  these  companies. 
This  report  shows  (p.  39)  that  in  March,  1898,  this  company 
issued  $12,000,000  fifty-year,  four  per  cent,  collateral  trust  bonds, 
and  again,  in  June,  1907,  issued  $24,000,000  forty-year,  four  per 
cent,  collateral  trust  bonds,  making  a  total  of  $36,000,000.  The 
bonds  were  issued  as  a  means  of  distribution  of  assets  to  stock- 
holders. It  thus  appears  that  20,000  shares  and  $36,000,000  in 
bonds  have  been  issued  as  dividends  to  stockholders,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  dividends." 

The  business  of  the  company  is  governed  by  a  board  of  man- 
agers which  is  a  self -perpetuating  body.  There  has  never  been  a 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  for  the  election  of  managers.  These 
companies  issue  money  orders,  financial  papers  and  perform  other 
functions  besides  those  of  carriers.  The  dividends  declared  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  were  as  follows : 
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Adams  Express  Co Dividend,  12% $1,213,618 

Surplus  for  year. . .   1,708,481 

American  Express  Co Dividend 2,119,200 

Surplus  for  year.  . .   1,666,601 

Southern  Express  Co Dividend 400,000 

Surplus  for  year. .  .    1,673,091 

United  States  Express  Co.  .Dividend   600,000 

Surplus 195,890 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co Dividend 1,218,855 

Surplus 3,657,055 

The  trip  from  the  field  to  the  table,  from  the  forest  to  the 
market,  from  the  factory  to  the  home,  is  generally  an  expensive 
one.  That  journey  is  often  more  or  less  perilous.  There  is 
danger  of  "hold-ups."  Along  the  route,  leakage,  tolls,  "arbitra- 
ries"  and  the  like  occur  and  are  exacted,  which  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer must  bear.  Let's  make  broad  the  way,  and  free,  along 
which  the  country's  sources  of  wealth  and  the  people's  necessities 
may  move  to  their  destination. 

We  have  referred  to  the  farm  value  of  agricultural  products 
annually  harvested  in  this  country.  Let  us  now  call  attention  to 
the  product  of  our  manufacturers.  The  value  of  these  products  is 
given  at  $15,000,000,000  to  $16,000,000,000  annually.  What  they 
cost  the  consumers,  I  am  unable  to  say  —  probably  in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  Mr.  Yoakum  gives  for  the  agricultural  products 
—  something  like  double  these  figures.  The  item  of  transportation 
is  found  in  large  proportion  here,  too.  Our  foreign  sales  of  these 
products  constitute  about  forty-five  per  cent  of  our  exports  and 
now  amount  to  $768,000,000,  which  is  ten  per  cent  increase  since 
1900  and  over  double  our  exports  of  manufactures  in  1890. 

A  business  which  brings  in  $4,000  every  minute  of  every  day 
and  every  night  for  the  300  working  days  of  the  year  is  worth 
taking  care  of.  The  exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1908  sold  for  $1,800,000,000  and  our  foreign  trade  is  rapidly 
growing. 

Transportation  cost  bears  directly  upon  it.  Having  the  word 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  that  commerce  includes  navigation  we 
find  ourselves  coming  back  to  navigation  and  that  involves  making 
our  waters  navigable.  To  promote  commerce,  to  increase  trade 
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at  home  and  abroad,  to  provide  the  requirements  of  that  strong 
factor  in  prosperity,  distribution  ;  to  reach  markets  with  things 
without  value  otherwise;  to  lower  the  cost  of  necessities;  to 
further  development;  to  utilize  the  means  nature  provides  and 
thereby  augment  transportation  facilities  to  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people,  we  should  open  up,  wherever  practicable,  the  waterways 
of  the  country  to  the  free,  untrammeled  use  of  the  public.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

COL.  JOHN  L.  VANCE,  Columbus,  Ohio  —  Mr.  President,  may 
I  make  a  brief  announcement?  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  I 
am  requested  to  ask  that  the  delegates  from  the  Ohio  Valley  meet 
tomorrow  morning  at  fifteen  minutes  after  nine,  at  the  F  Street 
end  of  this  hotel,  to  call  upon  President  Taft. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  we 
have  heard  from  nearly  every  section  of  the  country,  and  have 
had  many  interesting  addresses,  all  advocating  large  expenditure 
of  money  by  the  National  Government.  Now  we  are  going  to 
hear  from  a  gentleman  who  has  been  expending  some  of  his  own 
money,  and  that  of  his  associates,  on  a  great  enterprise  which  will 
be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commerce  of  America.  It  will 
save  a  great  many  human  lives,  as  well  as  immense  value  in  prop- 
erty. This  gentleman  is  the  President  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal 
Company ;  this  is  a  private  waterway  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion in  such  a  modest  manner  that  we  hear  very  little  about  it; 
but  we  will  hear  about  its  opening  before  very  long. 

I  present  to  you  Mr.  August  Belmont  of  New  York,  President 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  Company. 

Address  —  August  Belmont,  New  York  Gty 

President  Cape  Cod  Construction  Company 

MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND 

HARBORS  CONGRESS: 

The  honor  of  an  invitation  to  address  you  has  since  been  sup- 
plemented by  my  appointment,  by  the  Governor  of  New  York,  as 
a  delegate  from  my  state  to  your  Congress.  My  engagements  at 
the  moment  have,  to  my  great  regret,  made  it  impossible  for  me 
to  do  more  than  respond  to  your  call,  and  beyond  this  morning's 
session  my  attendance  is  forcibly  limited. 
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I  thank  you  for  the  honor,  for  it  is  an  honor,  indeed,  to  have 
the  privilege  of  addressing  so  representative  and  distinguished  a 
gathering,  in  a  cause  second  to  none  in  its  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  our  glorious  country. 

Our  great  water  courses  are  nature's  priceless  gift  to  us.  They 
are  distributed  and  mark  our  topography  with  a  richness  of  evi- 
dent purpose  in  nature's  wise  provisions,  which  should  make  us 
profoundly  grateful  as  a  nation.  It  is  our  first  duty  to  emphasize 
that  gratitude  with  earnest  efforts  to  develop  them  to  our  use  the 
moment  our  wealth  and  strength  permit  us.  Who  will  say  today, 
with  nearly  a  hundred  millions  of  the  most  energetic  and  pro- 
gressive inhabitants  in  the  world,  possessed  of  wealth  fast  eclips- 
ing that  of  all  other  countries,  the  marvel  of  our  day  and  genera- 
tion, that  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  accomplishment  ? 

The  network  of  our  great  waterways,  inland  and  coast,  de- 
mand millions,  many  millions  it  is  true,  but  we  have  them,  and 
to  spend  them  intelligently  in  the  great  work  which  you  advocate 
is  only  to  invite  their  return  many  times. 

From  the  purely  commercial  standpoint  this  is  true.  Senti- 
ment for  the  safety  of  human  life  is  often  invoked  when  demand- 
ing that  navigation  be  improved.  But  after  all  safety  in  trans- 
portation is  synonymous  with  economy,  and  economy  leads  to 
profit,  and  profit  to  greater  comforts  for  the  nation.  For  a  prac- 
tical people,  such  as  we  are,  it  is  sounder  and  more  efficacious  for 
us  to  dwell  strictly  on  the  economic  merits  of  these  vast  improve- 
ments, since  they  are  so  obviously  possible  both  as  to  engineering 
and  cost.  To  develop  and  deepen  our  natural  chain  of  Atlantic 
Coast  waterways  from  New  England  to  the  Caribbean,  for  a  vast 
and  growing  commerce,  unfolds  the  most  inviting  picture  to  my 
imagination,  as  an  eastern  coast  dweller,  nurtured  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  teeming  water  commerce.  The  endless  procession  of 
the  giants  of  the  sea  down  to  its  pigmies,  is  a  constant  spectacle 
for  me,  and  perhaps  that  was  why  the  construction  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal  easily  excited  me  to  its  development. 

To  me,  and  naturally  to  New  Englanders,  the  idea  of  a  canal 
cut  across  ^ape  Cod  was  always  an  interesting  fairy  tale.  The 
hope  that  it  might  some  day  become  a  reality  served  as  a  solace  for 
the  pain  given  to  one  by  the  accounts  of  wreck  and  suffering  while 
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rounding  the  Cape.  A  short  synopsis  of  the  story  is  worth  the 
recital. 

It  began  in  1623,  and  for  four  years  the  Plymouth  Colony  en- 
deavored to  establish  connection  by  water  with  the  Dutch  at  New 
Amsterdam,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  seventeenth  century 
attempts  were  made  at  intervals  to  cut  a  connection  between  the 
Scusset  River,  a  little  stream  emptying  into  Barnstable  Bay,  and 
the  Herring  River,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  a  stream  which 
emptied  into  the  Monument  River  and  which  in  turn  found  Buz- 
zard's Bay.  For  the  small  trading  vessels  of  those  days  this  very 
limited  undertaking  was  perfectly  feasible,  but  the  colony  was  too 
poor  to  spend  the  necessary  money. 

From  then  to  1776,  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  made  exami- 
nations of  the  same  locality  for  a  canal,  and  individuals  as  well 
flirted  with  the  subject. 

On  May  1,  1776,  General  Washington  sent  Thomas  Machin, 
a  noted  engineer  of  the  time,  to  the  Cape,  to  see  if  it  could  be 
made  possible  for  him  to  carry  his  army  by  water  from  Boston 
to  New  York  across  the  Cape,  and  by  this  manoeuver  gain  a 
march  on  Lord  Howe. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  went  so  far  as  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Continental  Congress  the  construction  of  a  canal 
through  much  the  same  route  as  today.  This  was  an  interesting 
first  step  to  the  control  by  the  United  States  over  the  proposed 
channel.  The  Congress  took  no  action,  although  the  report  stated 
the  "canal  practicable  as  giving  greater  security  to  navigation  and 
against  the  enemy."  Nothing  further  transpired  until  1780,  when 
General  Knox  used  his  influence  toward  having  the  Government 
build  the  canal. 

In  1808,  on  April  4th,  Albert  Gallatin,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  advocated  the  construction  of  the  canal  as  being  highly 
useful  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  for  commerce. 

During  the  War  of  1812  the  Canal  Isthmus  was  frequently 
used  for  the  transit  of  merchandise  to  avoid  capture  by  the  enemy's 
cruisers  on  the  coast.  Here  is  a  distinct  forecast  of  a  security 
demanded  for  a  vast  commerce  plying  in  the  same  directions  today. 

In  1818  the  United  States  Senate  caused  a  survey  to  be  made 
on  Cape  Cod  for  a  canal  of  a  size  to  admit  vessels  of  war  to  pass. 
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January  5,  1824,  Senator  Lloyd  of  Massachusetts  introduced 
resolution  in  the  United  States  Senate,  instructing  the  Govei 
ment  to  make  a  survey  for  a  canal,  reciting  as  a  reason  that  —  I 
quote  from  the  resolutions :  "After  the  completion  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, Delaware  &  Raritan  Canals,  inland  water  communication 
would  extend  from  Albermarle  Sound  to  Massachusetts  Bay, 
passing  in  its  progress  through  the  territory  or  along  the  borders 
of  ten  states." 

From  1825  to  1827  further  surveys  were  made  under  Govern- 
ment orders. 

The  Erie  Canal  had  been  opened  on  November  14,  1825,  and 
it  is  a  mooted  question  whether  Massachusetts,  had  she  pushed 
her  canal,  would  not  have  retained  her  commercial  marine  im- 
portance. Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  Massachusetts,  lost  its  former 
supremacy  to  New  York  from  that  time. 

During  the  period  following,  up  to  1844,  Government  surveys 
and  reports  on  the  subject  continued,  but  nothing  came  of  them, 
for  railroads  were  then  growing  as  transportation  agencies. 

As  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  casting  its  shadow  over  the 
country  in  1860,  the  interest  in  a  canal  in  Massachusetts  was  re- 
vived by  the  United  States  Government.  Surveys  were  made  by 
distinguished  army  and  navy  officers.  Special  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  advantage  to  the  country  in  time  of  war,  possessed  by 
the  proposed  canal.  The  war  broke  out  and  nothing  further  was 
done  at  that  time. 

In  1870  private  enterprise  revived  the  project.  The  Cape 
Cod  Ship  Canal  Company  obtained  a  charter,  and  the  Govern- 
ment made  a  survey  under  General  J.  G.  Foster.  General  Foster 
wrote :  "Its  military  value  in  time  of  war  equals  its  commercial 
value  in  time  of  peace."  He  stated  among  other  points,  "the 
breakwater  can  be  properly  classed  as  a  national  work,"  and  cited, 
as  a  kindred  work,  the  Delaware  breakwater,  upon  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  expended  over  $2,000,000.  General  Humphries,  ii 
forwarding  General  Foster's  report  on  May  19,  1870,  stated,  "1 
canal  would  also  be  advantageous  in  time  of  war,"  and  that  "the 
breakwater  required  would  cost  not  less  than  $3,000,000." 

On  June  16th  of  the  sam^year  Senator  Chandler  repoi 
favorably  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  a  bill  author  izit 
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the  expenditure  by  the  Government  for  a  breakwater  and  harbor 
of  refuge  at  Barnstable  Bay.  This  passed  to  a  second  reading. 

In  1871,  March  9th,  Senator  Wilson  introduced  a  bill,  which 
also  passed  its  second  reading,  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
breakwater  and  harbor  of  refuge  at  Barnstable  Bay  during  the 
construction  of  the  canal  by  the  Cape  Cod  Ship  Canal  Company, 
"provided  the  canal  should  be  forever  free  and  without  toll  or 
charges  to  the  ships  of  and  vessels  and  property  of  the  United 
States."  The  Ship  Canal  Company,  however,  failed,  and  nothing 
came  of  this  very  significant  move. 

Not  until  1882  do  we  hear  again  of  the  project,  and  then  only 
in  the  form  of  a  report  in  February  by  General  Warren,  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.  He  stated  that  the  Buzzard's  Bay 
approach  would  cost  $350,000,  the  Barnstable  Bay  approach,  in- 
cluding jetties  and  preliminary  work,  $1,131,000,  a  total  of 
$1,481,000,  and  .that  the  approaches  were  susceptible  of  easy 
defense. 

In  1891  another  private  effort  was  made  and  a  charter  granted 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  the  Massachusetts  Maritime 
Canal  Company,  but  this  charter  was  allowed  to  lapse  without 
results. 

With  this  ended  the  fairy  tale,  and  now  we  can  pass  to  the 
beginning  of  real  accomplishment. 

In  1899  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Boston,  Cape  Cod  &  New 
York  Canal  Company.  Mr.  DeWitt  C.  Flanagan  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  this  beginning.  He  and  his  associates  clung  with  perti- 
nacity to  the  project  for  five  years,  when  he  brought  the  enter- 
prise to  me. 

We  worked  together,  and,  after  securing  suitable  amendments, 
my  firm  undertook  the  task  of  providing  the  organization  and 
means  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  construction. 

On  May  8,  1907,  the  Joint  Board  of  Railroad  and  Harbor  and 
Land  Commissioners  approved  of  the  present  location  of  the  canal, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  William  Barclay  Parsons  as  Chief 
Engineer,  and  Commodore  J.  W.  Miller  as  Vice-President  and 
Manager,  we  began  work  June  22,  1909,  and  have  been  steadily 
at  work  ever  since. 
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Our  contractors,  the  Degnon  Contracting  Company  of  New 
York,  and  the  Furst  Clark  Dredging  Company  of  Maryland,  met 
with  some  difficulties  and  the  work  progressed  rather  slowly  the 
first  year.  The  second  year  revealed  a  better  understanding  of 
how  to  handle  these  difficulties. 

During  our  life  as  a  company,  working  at  this  undertaking  on 
the  Cape,  phantom  after  phantom,  conjured  by  long  years  of  wait- 
ing and  failure,  colored  by  the  croakings  of  retired  seafarers  and 
other  loquacious  wiseacres,  have  vanished. 

The  exaggerated  floes  of  ice,  the  unmanageable  shifting  sands 
and  hopelessly  destructive  winds,  and  finally  the  bugaboo  of  the 
insurmountable  obstacle  of  a  six-foot  difference  of  tides  at  the 
two  proposed  ends  of  the  cut,  have  faded  into  commonplace.  It 
is  to  be  a  perfectly  workable  sea-level  canal. 

A  terribly  severe  and  boisterous  winter  a  year  ago  did  not  dis- 
lodge a  dozen  stones  on  the  breakwater,  not  then  quite  finished, 
nor  shift  the  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  nor  did  ice  form 
sufficiently  in  the  existing  cut  to  be  an  impediment  to  either  work 
or  navigation,  and  this  too  with  water  less  mobile  than  will  be  the 
case  when  the  canal  is  open  and  in  operation. 

The  work  is  practically  half  finished.  Of  over  16,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  material,  only  about  10,000,000  remain  to  be  taken 
out,  and  our  machinery  by  February  will  be  augmented  by  two 
ten-cubic-yard  dipper  dredges,  the  most  powerful  and  modern  in 
the  country,  now  being  constructed  by  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  for  our  contractors. 

This  canal  is  going  to  serve  an  annual  carrying  trade  already 
amounting  to  25,000,000  tons  of  merchandise  going  around  the 
Cape  today,  and  500,000  passengers.  Of  this  total  tonnage,  coal 
is  represented  by  11,000,000  tons;  stone,  300,000  tons;  Nova 
Scotia  plaster,  250,000  tons;  oil,  200,000  tons;  high-class  mer- 
chandise, 2,000,000  tons ;  and  the  remainder  various  crude  ma- 
terials. 

The  canal  is  not  a  problem  for  the  creation  of  new  business, 
but  for  the  diversion  to  safer  and  cheaper  channels  of  existing 
business,  notwithstanding  that  the  improved  facilities  are  likely 
to  excite  larger  increases,  especially  in  the  number  of  passengers 
who  now  use  the  less  secure  outside  sea  route. 
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It  is  not  generally  known,  except  to  the  specially  informed, 
that,  in  the  carrying  of  this  immense  tonnage,  steam  figures  for 
eighty-eight  per  cent  of  it,  and  sail  only  twelve  per  cent,  and  this 
latter  decreasing  every  year,  so  that  by  the  time  the  canal  opens, 
ten  per  cent  of  sail  tonnage  will  be  a  conservative  estimate. 

Steam  travel  is  susceptible  of  much  more  accurate  statistical 
record  as  to  percentage  of  delays  by  fog  and  stress  of  weather. 
The  records  indicate  an  average  loss  by  delay  of  about  two  days 
per  trip.  The  canal  will  practically  eliminate  this,  for  the  observa- 
tions and  studies  of  our  engineers  have  proved  that  fogs  in  the 
canal  zone  are  conservatively  calculated  to  be  seventy  per  cent  less 
frequent  than  through  Vineyard  Haven  Sound  and  the  Shoals, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  safety  in  the  stormy  seasons.  These 
elements,  added  to  the  saving  of  seventy  to  seventy-five  miles  in 
actual  distance  for  all  ports,  means  a  greater  reduction  in  the  equip- 
ment necessary  for  carrying  the  same  volume  of  business,  result- 
ing in  relative  saving  on  all  manner  of  dock,  anchorage  and  other 
charges.  Reduction  in  insurance  rates  will  also  figure  as  an  im- 
portant factor. 

The  problem  before  us  is  not  how  to  secure  this  tonnage  for 
the  canal,  but  to  furnish  the  most  approved  organization  and  mech- 
anism to  effect  its  passage  with  dispatch  and  safety. 

The  prism  of  the  canal  is  fixed  in  our  contract  with  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  at  twenty-five  feet  deep  at  low  water,  and  one 
hundred  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  These  dimensions  are  ample 
for  all  vessels  plying  in  our  coastwise  trade.  In  fact  they  con- 
form to  the  maximum  requirements,  as  I  understand,  in  such  plans 
as  have  been  made  for  inland  waterways  along  the  coast  south  of 
the  port  of  New  York.  They  are  ample  for  all  commercial  re- 
quirements, but  I  would  be  violating  my  duty  as  a  citizen  if  I 
refrained  today,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  'misunderstood  as  to 
my  meaning  and  motives,  to  speak  of  the  possible  .use  in  time 
of  war  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  might  be  obliged  to  serve.  I  was 
misunderstood  and  misquoted  with  reference  to  what  I  said  on 
this  same  subject  in  the  month  of  August  last  at  a  gathering  on 
Cape  Cod. 

I  repeat,  the  present  canal  as  planned  is  ample  for  all  purposes 
commercial.  We  are  satisfied  with  it,  need  no  help  to  construct  it, 
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and  want  none.  But  what  would  happen  should  the  Government 
decide  that  the  canal  must  be  capable  of  floating  war  vessels?, 
Deepening  to  thirty-four  feet  at  low  water  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  this.  Unfortunately  the  day  will  soon  pass  when  it 
will  be  possible  to  accomplish  it  without  enormous  added  cost  for 
construction  and  great  interruption  to  traffic,  if  such  a  decision 
is  delayed  beyond  this  year. 

The  German  Government  has  just  finished  the  deepening  and 
widening  of  the  Kiel  Canal  for  the  passage  of  warships  of  the 
largest  type.  In  doing  so  the  government  was  obliged  to  excavate 
a  separate  cut  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  work  while  main- 
taining the  traffic  with  as  little  interference  as  possible.  The  cost 
has  been  enormous,  reaching  to  fifty  million. 

The  fact  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  Government  last 
year  that  the  construction  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  was  a  definite 
reality ;  that  it  would  probably  be  completed  by  1913 ;  and  that 
the  cost  of  widening  and  deepening  it  to  dimensions  which  would 
admit  of  the  passage  of  our  Dreadnaught  class  of  warships  would 
not  exceed  three  millions  of  dollars  if  the  decision  was  reached 
and  the  work  of  widening  begun  before  the  spring  of  1912.  I 
have  heard  nothing  further  on  the  subject  and  presume  the  use 
of  the  canal  for  such  a  purpose  is  not  considered  advisable  by  our 
best  authorities  in  such  matters.  Should  time  change  this  opinion 
and  action  become  necessary,  I  wish  to  make  this  record  of  our 
readiness  to  cooperate  and  perform  our  part  of  such  a  change. 

The  canal  is  now  on  the  road  to  rapid  and  positive  completion. 
The  breakwater,  3,000  feet  in  length,  is  built.  About  three  miles 
of  the  canal  at  the  Barnstable  end  are  cut.  The  Buzzard's  Bay 
channel  dredging  is  well  advanced ;  the  railroad  location  has  been 
changed,  and  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  is  now  in  operation  over  a 
magnificent  new  drawbridge  crossing  the  Monument  River,  which 
is  rapidly  losing  its  name  to  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  A  fine  passenger 
bridge  at  Bourne  over  the  canal  location  is  finished.  The  high- 
ways along  and  adjacent  to  the  canal  are  mapped  out  and  being 
rapidly  developed  and  changed  to  a  perfect  system  of  well-mac- 
adamized roads  serving  the  canal  zone.  Another  bridge  will 
shortly  be  begun  at  Sagamore.  Thus  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  is  al- 
ready a  fact,  and  its  opening  for  traffic  can  not  in  the  ordinary 
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course  of  events  be  deferred  beyond  1913,  or  at  the  latest,  the 
spring  of  1914.  I  am  wedded  to  the  first  date. 

We  are  zealously  performing  our  part  of  the  work  on  the  Cape, 
and  it  is  for  you  to  push  for  the  deepening  of  a  continuous  water- 
way along  our  Atlantic  Coast. 

The  speaker  preceding  me  made  a  remark  that  he  believed  that 
the  waterways  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  or  at  all  events  under  Government  control 
as  to  rates,  and  so  forth.  That  is  the  case  with  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal.  The  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission  will  supervise 
our  attention  to  business ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  we  will  not 
need  more  than  a  general  overlooking.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — Mr.  Martin,  of  Massachusetts,  has 
about  a  three-minute  speech  to  make  to  you.  Let  me  introduce 
a  "live  wire"  from  Massachusetts,  the  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Real  Estate  Exchange. 

Address  —  Mr,  John  J.  Martin,  Boston,  Mass* 

President  Massachusetts  Real  Estate  Exchange 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  come  here  today  and  make  a  few  state- 
ments, and  a  double  privilege  to  follow  such  a  worthy  man  as 
Mr.  Belmont.  (Applause.)  My  address  today,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, is  as  follows : 

There  has  fallen  to  me  the  honor  of  representing  at  this  Con- 
gress that  state  of  states,  the  grand  old  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Priding  herself  upon  her  initiative  on  all  public  and 
national  questions,  she  is  ever  ready  to  lend  a  foremost  jiand  for 
the  general  advancement  of  the  country,  whether  it  be  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Mississippi  or  Ohio  Rivers,  or  any  other  worthy  project. 

The  awakening  of  Massachusetts  has  come,  and  today  for  the 
first  time  we  visit  you  with  a  truly  representative  body  of  delegates, 
standing  as  we  do  firm  advocates  for  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors  and  the  development  of  inland  waterways.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

We  must  plead  guilty  to  the  lack  of  interest  or  overconfidence 
of  Massachusetts  business  men  during  the  past  decade  in  not 
looking  far  enough  into  the  future  with  a  care  for  those  who  were 
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to  follow.  But  thanks  to  this  laudable  body  we  are  permitted  to 
join  hands  and  plead  our  cause.  For  twenty  years  following  1880 
the  port  of  Boston  increased  her  commerce  fifty  per  cent,  but  since 
that  time  there  has  been  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  Boston.  What  she  had  gained  in  imports  she  has  lost  in 
exports,  while  New  York,  which  materially  failed  to  increase  its 
foreign  trade  from  1880  and  during  the  twenty  years  following, 
has  since  1900  almost  doubled,  and  her  exports  have  grown  apace 
with  her  imports,  and  Boston  only  a  few  hundred  miles  away, 
within  ten  miles  of  the  open  sea  and  half  a  day  nearer  Europe. 

As  you  well  know,  New  England  and  Massachusetts  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  natural  waterways  and  harbors  to  be  found 
the  world  over,  only  partially  developed,  but  the  awakening  has 
come. 

Within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  Boston  there  lives  one-twenty- 
sixth  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  one-fifth  of  the  sav- 
ings of  the  American  people  are  in  Massachusetts  savings  and  co- 
operative banks;  the. wealth  per  capita  of  Boston  is  about  $2,100, 
exceeding  that  of  any  other  people.  Massachusetts  is  first  in  the 
manufacture  of  wool  and  worsted  goods,  turning  one-third  of  the 
spindles  of  the  nation.  Boston  is  the  largest  market  in  America 
for  wool  and  boot  and  shoe  products. 

Yet  our  commerce  is  being  neglected,  and  many  here,  as  well 
as  I,  myself,  are  surprised  at  our  own  past  lack  of  interest  in  these 
gatherings ;  but  we  of  Massachusetts  are  to  be  congratulated  that 
through  a  united  effort  of  our  trade  organizations,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Massachusetts  Real  Estate  Exchange,  we  have  se- 
cured a  start  in  the  form  of  an  appropriation  of  $9,000,000  from 
the  commonwealth  for  the  development  of  Boston  Harbor,  to  be 
supervised  by  a  newly  created  board.  (Applause.) 

We  come  here  today  solely  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
to  this  body  our  good  will  and  assistance,  if  any  we  can  give,  be- 
lieving by  so  doing,  through  this  instrument  of  cooperation,  the 
best  results  can  ultimately  be  obtained,  and  that  we  may  be  ready 
to  receive  our  share  of  the  great  benefits  bound  to  accrue  from  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

About  five  per  cent  of  our  exports  are  carried  in  ships  that  fly 
the  American  flag.  Now  we  must  do  our  share  in  the  upbuilding 
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of  our  Merchant  Marine,  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  shall  be  more 
conspicuous  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  (Applause.)- 

It  will  do  us  no  good  to  build  waterways  if  we  allow  private 
interests  to  monopolize  the  terminals.  Terminals  and  connections 
are  the  keys  that  lock  water  transportation.  A  canal  is  flow  in 
process  of  construction  across  Cape  Cod;  that  it  is  a  laudable 
enterprise  there  is  no  doubt,  but  this  should  have  been  solely  the 
work  of  the  state  or  Federal  Government. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  the  Massachusetts  Real  Estate  Ex- 
change congratulates  the  officers  and  members  of  this  Congress 
upon  its  progressive  arid  timely  work ;  we  congratulate  you 
men  of  the  West  and  South  for  the  past  appropriations  which  you 
have  received  and  justly  deserved;  and  we  believe  in  the  bond 
issue  for  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  inland  waterways.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  We  have  an  unusually  attractive  pro- 
gram this  afternoon.  It  includes  addresses  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Wilkinson,  President  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Improvement 
Association;  Hon.  George  W.  Guthrie,  former  Mayor  of  Pitts- 
burg;  Hon.  William  J.  Gaynor,  Mayor  of  New  York  City;  Gov- 
ernor Herbert  S.  Hadley  of  Missouri;  Colonel  John  L.  Vance, 
President  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association ;  and  Mr. 
Roy  Miller  of  Texas.  You  will  find  the  program  most  interest- 
ing. I  hope  everyone  will  be  here  promptly,  as  the  gavel  must 
fall  at  2.15.  We  expect  the  visiting  western  governors  to  be  on 
hand. 

We  stand  in  recess  until  2.15  p.  m. 

Adjourned  accordingly. 


FOURTH  SESSION 
Thursday  Afternoon,  December  7 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  recess,  President  Ransdell  in 
the  Chair. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  We  heard  from  Florida  and  Massa- 
chusetts this  morning,  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Gulf  Coast 
yesterday;  we  are  now  to  hear  from  the  upper  portion  of  The 
Father  of  Waters — the  mighty  Mississippi — and  from  a  man  who 
has  been  a  student  of  the  subject  of  waterways  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  For  several  years  he  has  been  President  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River  Improvement  Association,  and  one  of  the 
honored  Directors  of  this  association  since  its  birth,  Hon.  Thomas 
Wilkinson  of  Iowa.  (Applause.) 

Address  —  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  Burlington,  Iowa 

President  Upper  Mississippi  River  Improvement  Association 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

Largely  through  the  influence  of  this  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress,  greater  attention  is  being  paid  to,  and  the  General 
Government  is  expending  large  amounts  of  money  in,  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors.  The  Government  is  improving  our 
inland  waterways  and  building  the  Panama  Canal  in  response  to 
public  demand  for  increased  and  cheaper  commercial  transporta- 
tion routes.  In  a  few  years  much  of  the  important  work  under 
construction  will  be  completed,  especially  the  Panama  Canal,  which 
is  costing  a  vast  sum.  When  these  projects  are  out  of  the  way 
it  will  be  easier  to  provide  funds,  without  embarrassment  to  the 
national  treasury,  for  the  early  completion  of  the  works  under- 
taken for  improvement  of  inland  waterways.  So  that  we  may 
reasonably  expect  more  rapid  development  in  these  internal  im- 
provements in  the  future  than  we  have  witnessed  in  the  past. 
Therefore,  it  is  high  time  the  people  were  seriously  considering 
and  determining  just  what  they  will  do  with  these  waterways,  and 
how  they  will  use  them  so  as  to  realize  the  greatest  benefit  from 
them  when  fully  developed.  The  coastwise  harbors,  with  the  lak< 
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harbors  and  connecting  channels,  are  being  utilized  in  a  measure 
commensurate  with  the  cost  of  their  improvement.  But  what 
about  the  rivers  undergoing  improvement  which  are  not  being  used 
in  a  measure  commensurate  with  their  present  possibilities? 

In  furtherance  of  a  waterway  policy,  because  of  its  general 
nature  in  relation  to  their  development  and  betterment  for  com- 
mercial use,  it  is  urgent  that  careful  consideration  be  given  to 
certain  conditions  and  difficulties  under  which  our  inland  water- 
ways are  suffering,  which  call  for  correction,  as  much  as  does  the 
improvement  of  their  channels. 

Tell  me,  you  who  live  on  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Ohio, 
the  Cumberland,  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Columbia,  or 
any  other  river;  why  is  it  that,  notwithstanding  the  constantly  in- 
creasing commerce  of  the  country,  traffic  on  our  rivers,  instead 
of  keeping  pace  with  the  onward  march  of  progress,  is  being 
marked  in  a  career  of  decadency? 

This  country  during  the.  last  two  generations,  has  passed 
through  a  period  of  growth  and  development  unparalleled  in  all 
history.  With  this  has  grown  up  a  new  and  matchless  transpor- 
tation system,  the  most  powerful  in  the  world  of  commerce.  Its 
railways,  equipped  with  the  best  transportation  facilities  man  can 
devise,  gridiron  the  country  and  connect  two  oceans  with  bands 
of  steel.  To  it  credit  is  due  for  the  major  part  it  has  played  in 
this  development  of  resources  and  spread  of  commerce. 

In  the  meantime,  the  rivers,  formerly  the  only  internal  routes 
for  the  transport  of  commerce,  have  been  neglected  and  their  old- 
time  importance  lost  sight  of,  until  the  new  system,  through  un- 
restrained and  oppressive  methods,  has  secured  a  monopoly  of 
this  inland  transportation  and  practically  absorbed  and  destroyed 
river  traffic.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  the  Mississippi  River 
and  its  tributaries  flowing  through  the  heart  of  the  continent,  once 
the  export  and  import  routes  of  the  richest  and  most  productive 
valley  on  the  earth,  with  their  sea  harbor  at  New  Orleans,  then 
the  fourth  seaport  in  the  world.  Through  discrimination  and  un- 
fair means  this  traffic  has  been  diverted  from  these  rivers  and 
from  New  Orleans.  A  railroad  sea  harbor  has  been  created  at 
Galveston,  whose  export  commerce  is  already  larger  than  that  of 
New  Orleans,  of  which  the  railroads  have  a  monopoly,  as  there  is 
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no  river  connection  at  Galveston,  like  the  Mississippi  and  its  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  tributaries  at  New  Orleans. 

Facing  the  fact  that  railways  possess  certain  advantages  over 
water  routes  which  are  inherent  and  fundamental,  and,  therefore, 
permanent,  such  as  their  wide  area  of  distribution,  spacious  termi- 
nals, facilities  for  handling  freight  and  ease  of  transfer  between 
lines,  we  .are  'forced  to  consider  other  advantages  and  opportuni- 
ties they  have  obtained  and  which  Senator  Burton,  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  National  Waterways  Commission,  char- 
acterized as  artificial  or  temporary  and  not  necessarily  permanent. 

That  the  railways  have  had  the  right  to  charge  lower  rates 
between  points  where  their  lines  are  in  competition  with  water 
routes ;  that  they  have  had  the  power  to  acquire  competing  canal 
and  steamboat  lines,  or  to  agree  with  them  in  stifling  water-borne 
traffic,  either  by  operating  them  so  as  to  furnish  inadequate  service 
or  discontinuing  their  use  upon  competitive  routes,  in  which 
methods  they  have  been  very  active;  that  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  secure  occupation  and  control  of  water  fronts  and 
terminals,  and  have  refused  to  pro  rate  on  through  routes  where 
naturally  freight  would  be  carried  part  of  the  way  by  rail  and  part 
by  water ;  their  far  greater  attention  given  to  provision  for  ware- 
houses, terminals  and  equipment  for  handling  freight,  are  some  of 
the  many  unrestrained  temporary  and  artificial  advantages  they 
have  freely  used,  and  to  which  is  largely  due  the  destruction  of 
the  commercial  service  of  our  rivers  and  explain  why  their  traffic 
has  fallen  away. 

That  they  may  exist,  requires  the  removal  and  elimination  of 
these  disabling  conditions  dominating  our  inland  waterways. 

Coordination  and  harmonious  cooperation  between  the  two 
systems  of  rail  and  water  are  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  main- 
tenance, development  and  expansion  of  river  traffic. 

Similar  conditions  prevailed  in  Germany  until  the  late  seven- 
ties, when  public  opinion,  fearing  the  consequences  of  existing 
railroad  monopoly  and  abuses,  began  to  interest  itself  in  the  re- 
vival of  inland  water  transportation.  Let  us  see  for  a  moment 
how  they  have  managed  over  there. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  railways  Germany  passed  through 
an  experience  corresponding  to  ours.  For  a  long  period  the  water- 
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ways  lost  their  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country.  The  Germans  thought,  as  we  have 
thought,  that  when  the  railways  came  in  they  could  afford  to 
neglect  their  waterways.  In  the  meantime  the  railways  secured 
control  of  the  canals,  harbors  and  water  fronts,  and  either  closed 
up  water-borne  traffic  or  raised  the  tariff  rates  for  water  carriage 
to  force  transportation  by  rail  until  the  cost  of  raw  materials  be- 
came so  prohibitive  that  factories  were  forced  to  close  down, 
throwing  people  out  of  employment,  and  great  distress  prevailed. 
This  oppression  in  transportation  t  methods  was  seriously 
threatening  the  commercial  life  of  the  empire.  Then  a  compre- 
hensive national  plan,  embracing  the  acquisition  and  control  of 
the  railways,  the  construction  of  canals,  and  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors,  was  formulated  and  promoted  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck, in  the  firm  belief  that  nothing  would  so  much  contribute 
to  make  the  empire  a  stable  structure  and  insure  its  enduring 
prosperity  as  the  improvement  and  cheapening  of  transportation 
facilities  and  their  control  by  the  central  government.  This  plan 
has  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  nearly  all  of  the  railways  by  the 
state ;  in  vast  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors ;  the  construction 
of  various  artificial  works  and  others  under  way,  which,  uniting 
nearly  all  the  main  rivers,  will  give  a  network  of  about  eight  thou- 
sand miles  of  inland  waterways. 

In  Germany  there  are  now  32,943  miles  of  state-owned  rail- 
ways and  2,181  miles  of  privately  owned.  The  administration  of 
the  state-owned  and  supervision  of  the  privately  owned  lines  is 
left  to  each  federal  state,  but  is  practically  all  under  one  control, 
whereby  unification  of  the  tariff  rates,  regulation  of  the  railroads 
and  limitation  of  their  competition  with  the  waterways  have  been 
obtained.  The  state  improved  and  constructed  the  waterways; 
the  municipalities  and  chambers  of  commerce  built  the  harbors, 
and  equipped  them  with  adequate  modern  terminals  for  quick  and 
economical  handling  of  freight,  realizing  that  upon  the  perfection 
of  the  terminals  depends  the  success  of  water-borne  traffic. 

From  the  rapid  growth  of  traffic  which  followed  these  pro- 
visions it  will  not  be  questioned  that  ample  returns  have  come 
from  the  money  so  wisely  expended.  During  the  period  from 
1885  to  1905  the  traffic  on  the  inland  waterways  increased  from 
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2,976  to  9,300  million  ton-miles,  or  more  than  threefold.  During 
the  same  period  the  rail-borne  traffic  increased  from  10,292  to 
27,652  million  ton-miles,  or  more  than  two  and  a  half  fold.  Of 
the  total  tonnage  of  inland  freight  transported,  about  three- fourths 
is  carried  by  rail  and  one-fourth  by  water. 

The  Rhine  has  developed  into  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
waterways  in  the  world.  It  carries  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
total  tonnage  carried  on  all  of  the  German  inland  waterways. 
Occupying  third  place  among  the  Rhine  harbors  stands  Mannheim, 
with  a  depth  of  channel  in  the  river  of  about  six  and  a  half  feet 
at  low  water.  Its  water-borne  traffic  increased  from  about  one 
million  tons  in  1880  to  nearly  ten  million  tons  in  1907 ;  it  owes  its 
rapid  development  to  its  position  at  the  upper  end  of  the  greater 
Rhine  traffic,  and  the  farseeing  freight-rate  policy  of  the  state  rail- 
way management  of  Baden. 

The  cheapening  of  transportation  through  the  development 
of  water  carriage  and  the  wise  control  of  the  railways  by  the 
state,  securing  coordination  and  harmonious  cooperation  between 
rail  and  water,  has  resulted  in  a  tremendous  increase  of  traffic, 
which  has  benefited  both  rail  and  water  carriers  and  added  enor- 
mously to  the  trade,  industry  and  wealth  of  the  German  Empire, 
making  it  one  of  the  foremost,  if  not  the  foremost,  nation  in  the 
world  of  international  trade. 

While  we  can  not  adopt,  as  a  whole,  the  policies  and  practices 
of  Germany,  because  conditions  here  are  different  in  many  ways, 
yet  we  can  not  fail  to  profit  by  studying  its  experience  and  under- 
standing the  methods  used  so  successfully,  and  adapting  them,  in 
so  far  as  we  can,  to  the  betterment  of  our  own  transportation 
systems,  both  rail  and  water. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  in  no  branch  of  commercial  activity 
in  this  country  has  there  been  so  great  a  lack  of  development  and 
progress  as  in  river  transportation  and  river  terminals.  The 
whole  system  stands  today  about  where  it  stood  fifty  years  ago. 
Its  old-fashioned  methods  do  not  meet  modern  requirements ;  they 
are*  archaic  and  out  of  date.  To  these  conditions,  coupled  with 
the  uncontrolled  discrimination  and  competition  of  the  railways, 
is  due  the  decadence  of  river  traffic,  as  much,  or  more  than  to  the 
condition  of  the  channel. 
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The  net  returns  to  its  owners  fixes  the  value  of  any  commer- 
cial enterprise,  of  any  transportation  route. 

A  railway,  however  well  built  and  equipped  with  rolling  stock, 
could  not  do  any  business  without  stations  and  terminals  for  hand- 
ling freight  and  passenger  traffic ;  it  is  dependent  upon  these  ap- 
pliances for  maintenance  and  dividend-earning  power. 

The  economic  value  of  a  river  is  measured  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  utilized;  its  channel  may  be  ever  so  good,  and  boats 
ready  to  navigate  it,  but,  unless  at  its  different  ports  terminals  and 
equipment  are  provided  for  conveniently  and  economically  get- 
ting freight  on  and  off  it,  it  can  not,  even  if  freed  from  adverse 
domination,  compete  as  a  transportation  route  with  the  railroads, 
with  their  greater  convenience  making  them  so  attractive  to  ship- 
pers as  to  counteract  the  difference  in  tariff  rates  between  rail  and 
water.  Hence  the  river  loses  its  attraction  as  a  freight  carrier, 
and  its  value  to  that  extent  is  destroyed.  The  usefulness  of  its 
channel  is  dependent  upon  its  terminals.  The  terminal  is  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  any  transportation  system. 

At  the  present  time  a  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  the  most 
available  water  frontage  and  terminals  are  everywhere  controlled 
by  railroads  or  private  ownership,  with  only  few  exceptions,  the 
most  notable,  because  of  their  efficiency,  being  New  Orleans  and 
San  Francisco,  where  the  water  frontage  is  owned  by  the  state 
and  controlled  by  harbor  boards. 

In  the  establishment  of  physical  terminals  and  safe  harbors, 
it  is  of  fundamental  importance  that  the  municipality  should  secure 
and  own  the  river  frontage  on  which  to  build  its  terminals,  and 
control  their  functions,  whether  commercial  or  industrial.  If  more 
frontage  is  acquired  than  necessary  for  present  commercial  or 
transportation  requirements  it  could  be  advantageously  leased  for 
industrial  purposes,  or  used  for  parks. 

Modern  methods  require  that  terminals  be  equipped  with  fire- 
proof warehouses,  proper  machinery  and  conveniences  for  eco- 
nomically handling  freight,  commensurate  with  the  present  and 
prospective  importance  of  the  port,  and  a  belt  railway  connecting 
with  all  lines  within  the  municipality. 

Equally  important  is  the  control  of  these  factors.  Our  water- 
ways are  public  highways.  A  water  terminal  is  the  meeting  place 
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of  the  public  highway  with  railroads  which  are  privately  owned, 
and  with  terminal  frontage  often  subject  to  private  ownership  and 
control.  The  character  of  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  essen- 
tial terminals  of  this  public  highway  is,  therefore,  of  paramount 
importance.  Private  ownership  or  control  of  terminal  facilities 
may  seriously  impair  or  destroy  the  real  public  character  of  the 
channel,  especially  when  the  control  is  adverse  to  water  traffic. 
Control  of  the  terminal  practically  means  control  of  the  waters 
themselves. 

Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  water  terminals, 
their  entire  equipment  and  belt  railway,  should  be  owned,  con- 
trolled, operated  and  administered  by  the  municipality  for  the  free 
and  impartial  use  of  all  carriers  whether  by  water  or  by  rail,  sub- 
ject to  moderate  tonnage  charges,  as  in  European  countries,  to 
cover  merely  amortization  and  operating  expenses.  The  terminals 
thus  operated  would  preserve  and  maintain  the  public  character  of 
the  waterway,  with  its  inherent  advantages. 

When  all  of  our  harbors  and  inland  waterways  have  been  im- 
proved, together  with  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  total 
cost  will  represent  an  immense  sum.  The  work  will  have  been 
done  at  public  expense  and  the  improved  harbors  and  waterways 
will  belong  to  the  people.  They  will  have  been  improved  that  the 
people  of  this  country  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  water  transporta- 
tion and  its  savings  in  dollars  and  cents  in  the  cost  of  shipment  of 
their  commerce  from  place  to  place.  In  this  everyone  is  interested, 
for,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  when  speaking  of  river  improvement 
and  its  influence,  "Nothing  is  so  local  as  not  to  be  of  general 
benefit." 

In  order  that  they  may  be  fully  utilized,  public  interest  requires 
elimination  of  the  methods,  conditions  and  difficulties  under  which 
inland  "waterways  have  so  long  suffered.  It  can  not  be  possible 
that  the  people  are  going  to  sit  idly  by  and  allow  the  usefulness  of 
this  vast  agency  of  theirs  to  be  wasted  by  the  continuance  of  the 
old  order  of  things.  I  certainly  hope  not. 

We  have  heard  so  much  about  the  cheapness  of  water  transpor- 
tation, and  the  assertion  is  proven  by  experience  of  other  countries, 
as  well  as  of  our  own,  that  we  must  believe  there  is  a  great  saving 
in  water  over  rail  carriage,  and  that,  therefore,  the  waterways  must 
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be  a  good  thing.  The  Government  can  do  no  more  than  provide 
the  channels  for  safe  navigation.  It  is  time  for  the  people  to  act. 
It  is  time  the  people  were  fully  awakened  to  the  situation  and 
determine  how  they  will  use  these  channels.  It  rests  with  the 
people  to  provide  the  facilities  for  a  new  birth  of  river  traffic,  that 
all  inland  waterways  may  be  made  to  work,  giving  this  cheaper 
carriage  for  the  millions  of  tons  of  bulky  freight  that  would  natur- 
ally be  attracted  to  them  under  favorable  conditions. 

The  problem  of  facilities  is  one  of  deep  moment.  It  commands 
the  attention  of  capital  for  the  provision  of  modern  boats  and 
barges;  of  municipal  authorities,  with  the  cooperation  of  boards 
of  trade  fostering  the  commercial  interests  of  their  respective 
localities,  for  the  provision  of  terminals  expertly  planned  and 
equipped,  with  a  far  look  into  the  future,  not  alone  for  the  service 
of  today,  but  for  all  time  to  come.  I  have  faith  that  American 
genius  will  befittingly  solve  this  problem,  as  did  the  wise  men  of 
Germany. 

I  am  not  a  pessimist,  such  as  described  by  our  friend  from 
Georgia  from  this  platform  a  few  years  ago,  but  an  optimist,  be- 
lieving there  is  a  bright  future  for  our  inland  waterways.  The 
opening,  to  take  place  in  a  short  time,  of  the  Panama  Canal,  will 
revolutionize  transcontinental  and  international  traffic.  This,  and 
the  growing  trade  with  South  America,  will  enormously  increase 
water-borne  commerce,  and  our  inland  waterways,  properly  pre- 
pared, should  get  their  share  of  it. 

Our  rapid  growth  and  increase  of  commerce  demands  larger 
transportation  facilities.  With  a  denser  population  will  come  keen- 
er competition,  requiring  closer  economy  in  the  administration  of 
commercial  and  industrial  affairs.  The  use  of  water  carriage  is 
not  a  question  of  sentiment,  but  is,  and  will  be,  a  stern  fact  of 
forced  economy. 

Every  decrease  in  the  cost  of  transportation  and  handling  of 
freight  increases  the  area  within  which  business  can  profitably  be 
conducted.  The  cost  of  transportation  is  the  factor  which  deter- 
mines the  distance  from  which  raw  materials  can  be  drawn  and  to 
which  finished  products  can.be  shipped. 

This  body,  while  not  departing  from  its  wise  policy,  should 
stand  for  a  vigorous  commercial  waterway  plank  in  its  platform. 
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It  should  urge  such  necessary  legislation  as  will  secure  coordina- 
tion and  harmonious  cooperation  between  rail  and  water  routes, 
written  into  our  statute  books  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  every  con- 
tingency and  protect  every  interest. 

We  want  a  square  deal  for  the  waterways,  and  a  square  deal 
for  the  railroads  as  well,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 

With  these  things  accomplished  we  will  enjoy  the  greatest 
system  of  inland  transportation  in  the  world.  We  will  have  the 
best  railways  and  the  best  waterways  in  the  world,  working  to- 
gether in  harmony  for  the  development  of  the  resources  and  in- 
crease of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  our  whole  country.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  city  of 
Pittsburg  is  more  interested  in  cheap  transportation  through  fully 
improved  waterways  than  any  other  place  on  earth.  It  is  said 
that  the  commerce  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg  exceeds  the  combined 
commerce  of  New  York,  Liverpool,  London,  Antwerp  and  Hong 
Kong.  That  sounds  like  a  big  one ;  but  the  Pittsburg  people  say 
it  is  true,  and  they  never  make  a  misrepresentation. 

I  desire  now  to  present  a  man  thoroughly  qualified  to  speak  for 
that  great  city,  Hon.  George  W.  Guthrie,  former  Mayor  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  one  of  its  most  progressive  citizens.  (Applause.) 

Address  —  Hon.  George  W.  Guthrie 

Ex-Mayor  of  Pittsburg,  P*. 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

The  earliest  practical  completion  of  the  improvements  of  our 
internal  rivers  is  demanded  by  the  dictates  alike  of  business  effi- 
ciency and  justice.  Business  efficiency  should  govern  and  control 
public  officials  and  public  servants  as  completely  as  it  does  the 
officials  of  successful  private  enterprises.  Now,  looking  at  these 
rivers  of  ours  we  realize  that  a  great  deal  of  money  has  already 
been  invested  in  the  partial  development  of  them.  It  is  idle  to 
expect  an  adequate  return  on  this  investment  and  on  the  cost  of 
maintenance  until  the  work  itself  has  been  pushed  to  completion, 
and  these  great  highways  provided  not  only  with  an  adequate 
channel,  but  also  with  adequate  terminal  facilities  opened  to  all. 
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No  competent  business  man  would  stand  idly  by  with  millions 
of  dollars  invested  in  an  uncompleted  plant,  trusting  to  a  long 
future,  while  the  cost  was  being  more  than  doubled  by  the  interest 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  protection.  He  would  know  that 
on  such  lines  lies  bankruptcy;  and  the  public  officer  should  see 
that  he  does  nothing  that  a  business  man  would  not  do  in  the  devel- 
opment of  his  resources  and  his  business  enterprises. 

These  improvements  have  done  good,  but  they  are  simply  parts 
of  an  unfinished  whole,  and  until  a  great  improvement  has  been 
brought  to  a  state  of  efficiency  and  usefulness  the  National  Gov- 
ernment is  losing  money  at  a  rate  that  no  private  business  would 
tolerate  or  could  stand  (applause)  ;  but  beyond  this,  over  and 
above  money  stands  justice,  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  entrusted  to  it,  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  its  people 
to  the  limit  of  what  is  required  for  their  well  being,  their  peace 
and  their  progress. 

The  brightest  jewel  of  the  sovereignty  of  this  nation,  that  which 
makes  it  sovereign,  is  its  power  over  the  commerce  of  the  nation 
and  the  duty  which  it  owes  to  develop  and  protect  that  commerce*. 
Subject  states  may  attend  to  internal  affairs,  but  no  state  is  sov- 
ereign in  which  this  great  power  to  control  commerce  and  maintain 
foreign  intercourse  does  not  rest  in  its  own  hands. 

The  people  have  placed  in  the  Federal  Government  this  great 
attribute  of  sovereignty.  They  placed  it  there  because  they,  real- 
ized that  it  was  only  by  such  a  centralized  power  that  petty  jeal- 
ousies could  be  obviated,  that  the  intercourse  from  one  portion  of 
the  nation  to  the  other  should  be  uninterrupted  at  all  times,  and 
that  commerce  with  the  world  should  be  free  to  every  section  of 
the  nation. 

That  great  attribute  of  sovereignty  can  not  be  surrendered,  it 
can  not  be  neglected,  without  discredit.  Part  of  it  is  the  control 
of  our  internal  rivers.  When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  first  recognized  the  constitutional  provisions  and  declared 
the  supremacy  of  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  over  all  the  waters 
navigable  from  the  sea,  a  great  step  forward  was  taken  in  the 
progress  of  this  nation.  There  could  be  no  step  backward.  These 
rivers  belong  to  the  nation,but  they  belong  to  it  in  trust,  in  a  sacred 
trust  owing  to  the  states  which  abut  them,  to  the  communities 
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which  have  been  built  upon  them,  and  to  the  people  who  live  and 
labor  therein  and  who  by  their  efforts  have  contributed  to  the 
progress  and  development  of  this  nation;  who  pay  their  taxes, 
and  who  are  willing  again  if  called  upon  to  pay  the  last  tribute 
of  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  sovereignty,  the  integrity,  and  the 
liberty  of  their  nation.  (Applause.) 

Nations  have  grown  up  from  rivers.  As  you  look  back 
through  history  and  study  the  development.of  peoples  and  nations 
you  will  find  that  they  have  grown  up  on  rivers,  and  they  grow 
along  the  rivers;  and  the  people  who  have  the  manhood,  the  viril- 
ity and  the  ability  tb  maintain  that  avenue,  who  have  the  courage 
and  the  foresight  to  defend  it  from  its  source  to  its  outlet,  have 
been  the  people  who  have  built  up  the  nations  which  live  today. 

From  the  dawn  of  international  law  it  has  been  claimed  that 
the  people  who  live  at  the  source  of  a  river  have  the  right  of  navi- 
gation to  its  mouth  free  and  uninterrupted.  We  claimed  that 
right  against  Spain  on  the  Mississippi  even  to  the  verge  of  war  in 
our  early  years  when  this  country  was  weak  and  struggling.  The 
nations  which  have  recognized  the  right  and  have  stood  for  it 
have  been  the  progressive  and  the  stable  nations  of  the  world. 
This  country  has  always  stood  for  it. 

This  does  not  merely  mean  that  these  highways  should  be  kept 
open  from  foreign  foes.  Open  enemies  are  but  little  danger  to 
us ;  it  is  the  insidious  enemy  who  weakens  us  (applause),  destroys 
our  power,  and  robs  us  of  our  rights  before  we  know  our  danger. 

There  is  also  the  fact  that  in  the  growth  of  the  country,  the 
denuding  of  forests,  inpairing  the  retention  of  the  waters,  has 
injured  the  navigation  of  our  rivers,  and  that  this  is  a  continuing 
injury. 

We  know,  too,  that  the  needs  of  commerce  have  changed. 
Those  highways  that  were  adequate  in  the  early  history  of  com- 
merce, when  a  man  could  load  his  flat-boat  at  Pittsburg  and  drift 
down  the  Ohio  and  down  the  Mississippi,  peddling  his  goods  at 
little  settlements  as  he  went  along,  and  then  come  back  up  the  Gulf 
and  the  ocean  to  New  York,  and  cross  the  mountains  in  a  Cones- 
toga  wagon,  won't  do  today.  If  we  are  to  grow,  if  we  are  to  be 
the  victor  in  our  commercial  struggles  with  foreign  nations,  if  we 
are  to  meet  them  on  an  equal  footing,  if  we  are  to  be  capable  of 
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holding  our  place  in  the  progress  of  the  world,  we  must  bring 
those  natural  highways  to  such  a  condition  that  they  will  be  ade- 
quate for  modern  commerce  and  for  modern  needs. 

It  is  only  such  natural  highways  that  can  be  made  free  to  all ; 
so  that  differentials,  discriminations,  rebates,  drawbacks,  which 
stifle  neighborhoods,  destroy  communities  and  drive  individuals 
out  of  business,  and  which  foster  great  and  profitable  concerns  at 
the  cost  of  the  destruction  of  many  little  ones  —  all  these  things 
are  not  possible  on  these  great  natural  highways  where  man  comes 
and  goes. 

Oh,  my  friends,  the  rivers,  the  great  natural  highways  of  this 
country  must  be  free,  and  broad,  and  deep,  so  that  all  may  go  on 
them  unimpeded  and  without  danger,  and  it  rests  with  this  nation, 
the  trustee  of  the  people,  to  bring  these  internal  highways  into 
such  a  condition  that  they  may  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  mod- 
ern commerce,  and  restore  to  our  people  that  freedom  of  trans- 
portation, that  equality  of  transportation,  which  is  justice  to  all; 
and  we  demand  this  because  We  have  given  freely  in  taxes  and  in 
'confidence  to  the  Government  our  share  of  the  money  to  develop 
the  Panama  Canal ;  we  have  a  right  in  return  for  it  to  be  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  our  commerce  can  have  free  access  to  that 
great  national  improvement  when  it  is  opened  to  the  world.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

That  is  due  to  us  in  common  justice ;  and  it  is  a  failure  of  duty 
if  the  Government  does  not  mete  out  that  justice  if  it  is  possible. 
Oh,  they  tell  us,  "You  have  no  commerce  on  your  rivers."  My 
friends,  let  me  tell  you,  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio  there 
goes  down  that  Ohio  River,  under  all  the  adverse  circumstances 
today,  a  commerce  which  is  essential  not  only  to  the  business  pros- 
perity of  the  communities  along  that  river,  but  to  the  comfort  and 
the  very  lives  of  the  people  who  live  along  it.  How  could  they 
live  without  the  coal  that  comes  from  our  coal  fields;  and  how 
could  they  pay  for  it,  if  it  did  not  come  down  on  that  cheap  trans- 
portation of  the  river? 

But  let  me  tell  you,  while-  it  is  cheaper  than  they  can  get  it  any 
other  way,  it  is  dearer  than  it  should  be.  It  costs  more  than  it 
would  cost  under  different  conditions,  and  every  man  that  buys  a 
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bucketful  of  coal  to  keep  his  house  warm,  or  to  cook  the  meals  for 
his  family  and  his  children,  pays  more  for  it  because  of  the  dangers 
and  delays  of  the  river  transportation  under  the  present  system. 

The  holding  back  of  the  coal  in  pools  waiting  for  a  flood  makes 
it  that  much  more  expensive;  the  wreckage  and  the  loss  as  it  is 
carried  down  on  the  flood  makes  what  is  left  of  it  more  expensive ; 
and  the  consumer  must  pay  for  it;  so  that  every  purchaser  of 
coal  down  these  great  rivers  pays  for  the  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  and  develop  that  commerce. 

Who  can  say  —  who  dares  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  cloak  of 
the  prophet,  and  say — "Oh,  you  never  will  have  any  commerce 
on  those  rivers  ?"  Well,  I  want  to  say  if  it  is  so,  it  will  be  because 
the  other  instruments  of  transportation  carry  the  goods  to  markets 
so  cheap  that  you  can  not  afford  to  ship  on  the  river,  and  if  the 
river  is  cheaper  it  will  get  the  transportation.  (Applause.) 

Personally  I  have  no  ill  will  toward,  and  I  am  not  antagonizing, 
any  of  the  great  transportation  facilities  of  this  nation.  My  own 
belief  is  that  with  the  development  of  the  river  there  will  develop 
industries  and  a  commerce  which  will  tax  the  ability  of  both  the 
river  and  the  railroads  to  handle ;  and  when  that  great  valley  is 
filled,  as  it  will  be,  with  a  teeming,  industrious,  progressive  people, 
working  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  for  its  progress 
and  development,  if  there  are  any  left  who  have  opposed  the  river 
improvement  they  will  have  to  hide  their  heads  in  shame.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Let  us  free  the  commerce .  of  the  country,  and  give  to  the 
people  that  justice  and  those  rights  which  belong  to  them,  and 
which  the  nation  owes  to  them  as  a  sacred  trust.  (Applause.) 

MR.  T.  EDWARD  WILDER,  Chicago,  111. —  Mr.  President,  the 
Nominating  Committee  has  finished  its  labors,  and  as  many  of  its 
members  are  about  to  leave  town,  they  have  asked  me  to  request 
of  you  the  privilege  of  reporting  our  findings  now. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  If  there  is  no  objection  to  that  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Wilder  to  come  to  the  stand  and  make  his  report.  It  will 
take  a  very  few  minutes,  I  presume  ? 
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MR.  WILDER  —  A  very  few  moments,  sir. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was 
permitted  to  make  its  report  at  this  time.  Mr.  T.  Edward  Wilder, 
of  Chicago,  Chairman,  prefaced  the  report  with  these  remarks : 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIV- 
ERS AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  : 

As  some  of  the  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  are 
compelled  to  leave  the  city  today,  and  for  fear  that  you  may  desire 
to  revise  their  work,  I  am  requested  to  give  to  the  Convention  now 
for  action  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

Concerning  one  feature  of  their  work  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  or  fear  of  revision. 

It  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Nominating  Committee  to  per- 
form so  pleasant  a  duty  as  to  name  for  the  President  of  this  Con- 
gress one  who  has  served  his  country  faithfully  and  well  for  thir- 
teen years  as  Member  of  Congress ;  one  who,  as  a  member  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  knows  intimately  the  deserving 
needs  of  all  the  country  with  respect  to  all  of  its  rivers  and  all  of 
its  harbors;  one  whose  wise  guidance  during  the  past  six  years 
has  brought  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  through 
troubled  water  into  tranquil  seas,  with  the  long-hoped-for  object 
of  the  eventful  voyage  almost  within  realization ;  a  man  from  the 
fair  Southland,  through  whose  veins  bound  the  red  corpuscles  of 
health  and  energy,  whose  decisions  are  always  wise,  just  and  posi- 
tive; one  who  symbolizes  a  mighty  tree  with  a  heart  bigger  and 
more  kindly  than  any  other,  the  roots  of  which  extend  far  to  the 
north,  to  the  west  and  to  the  east,  drawing  even  from  the  Great 
Lakes  the  rich  life-blood  of  commerce  into  the  vast  trunk  repre- 
sented by  the  Father  of  Waters;  the  graceful  branches  of  this 
tree  pointing  the  way  of  commerce  from  the  heart  of  a  great  con- 
tinent southward  through  the  Panama  Canal,  thence  westward  to 
the  Orient,  still  southward  to  the  coasts  of  the  Latin  Americas  and 
eastward  to  our  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  continents  of  the  East. 

This  man  inspires  in  every  one  privileged  to  work  under  his 
leadership  action,  loyalty  and  admiration.  (Applause.) 

I  will  now  read  the  report. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations 

We,  your  Committee  on  Nominations,  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  report : 

We  recommend  for  President,  Honorable  Joseph  E.  Ransdell ; 
for  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  S.  A.  Thompson ;  for  Special  Director, 
John  A.  Fox ;  for  Vice-Presidents,  the  following : 

Alabama W.  K.  P.  Wilson,  Mobile 

Arizona B.  A.  Fowler,  Phoenix 

Arkansas I.  M.  Worthington,  Lake  Village 

California Wm.  D.  Stephens,  M.  C,  Los  Angeles 

Colorado Brooks  Irione,  Colorado  Springs 

Connecticut Oliver  Gildersleeve,  Portland 

Delaware William  H.  Heald,  M.  C.,  Wilmington 

District  of  Columbia ....  Edward  H.  Droop,  Washington 

Florida S.  M.  Sparkman,  M.  C.,  Tampa 

Georgia Nisbet  Wingfield,  Augusta 

Idaho R.  C.  Beach,  Lewiston 

Illinois Harold  F.  McCormick,  Chicago 

Indiana Charles  Von  Behren,  Evansville 

Iowa A.  C.  Miller,  Des  Moines 

Kansas Henry  Lassen,  Wichita 

Kentucky •. Sanders  Fowler,  Paducah 

Louisiana J.  T.  McClellan,  Tallulah 

Maine Edwin  C.  Plummer,  Bath 

Maryland Dr.  David  H.  Carroll,  Baltimore 

Massachusetts John  J.  Martin,  Boston 

Michigan E.  A.  Stowe,  Grand  Rapids 

Minnesota Harry  A.  Tuttle,  Minneapolis 

Mississippi E.  F.  Noel,  Lexington 

Missouri Walter  S.  Dickey,  Kansas  City 

Montana F.  E.  \Stranahan,  Ft.  Benton 

Nebraska Henry  T.  Clarke,  Omaha 

Nevada Francis  G.  Newlands,  U.  S.  Senator,  Reno 

New  Hampshire O.  L.  Frisbee,  Portsmouth 

New  Jersey F.  W.  Donnelly,  Trenton 

New  Mexico W.  A.  Fleming  Jones,  Las  Cruces 

New  York Herman  A.  Metz,  New  York  City 
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North  Carolina James  H.  Chadbourne,  Wilmington 

North  Dakota John  Bruegger,  Williston 

Ohio Edwin  C.  Gibbs,  Cincinnati 

Oklahoma G.  F.  Bucher,  Muskogee 

Oregon John  Gratke,  Astoria 

Pennsylvania T.  J.  Keenan,  Pittsburg 

Rhode  Island Peter  Goelet  Gerry,  Newport 

South  Carolina Olin  Sawyer,  Georgetown 

South  Dakota Chas.  E.  DeLand,  Pierre 

Tennessee E.  C.  Camp,  Knoxville 

Texas W.  S.'Holman,  Bay  City 

Virginia R.  A.  Dobie,  Norfolk 

Washington Alexander  Poison,  Hoquiam 

West  Virginia O.  S.  Marshall,  New  Cumberland 

Wisconsin Wm.  George  Bruce,  Milwaukee 

United  Commercial  Travelers  of  America, 

Chas.  B.  Griffith,  Denver,  Colo. 
Travelers'  Protective  Association, 

F.  W.  Crandall,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
For  Directors,  the  following : 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD  — 

Olin  J.  Stephens New  York  City. 

George  E.  Bartol Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  W.  Miller Bridgeport,  Conn. 

John  R.  Sherwood Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  Hampton  Moore,  M.  C Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frank  Fessenden  Crane Quincy,  Mass. 

William  T.  Budd Wilmington,  Del. 

Geo.  F.  Washburn Boston,  Mass. 

William  B.  Jones Albany,  N.  Y. 

Peter  Campbell Newark,  N.  J. 

Geo.  L.  Whitfdrd Warner,  N.  H. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD  — 

E.  J.  Hale Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

John  C.  Freeman • Richmond,  Va. 

D.  U.  Fletcher,  U.  S.  Senator Jacksonville,  Fla. 

T.  H.  Methvin.  .  Columbus,  Ga. 
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F.  Horton  Colcock Columbia,  S.  C. 

Sigo  Myers Savannah,  Ga. 

M.  I.  Weller Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  H.  McKeand Charleston,  S.  C. 

GULF  SEABOARD  — 

Martin  Behrman New  Orleans,  La. 

H.  Pillans Mobile,  Ala. 

R.  L.  Simpson Gulfport,  Miss. 

Isidore  Friedlander Waco,  Texas. 

Roy  Miller Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

I.  M.  Standifer Houston,  Texas. 

MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  DISTRICT - 

Thomas  A.  Wilkinson Burlington,  Iowa 

W.  P.  Kennett St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chas.  Scott Rosedale,  Miss. 

W.  K.  Kavanaugh :St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Frank  J.  Waterous St.  Paul,  Minn. 

M.  J.  Roach Memphis,  Tenn. 

Geo.  V.  B.  Hill Minneapolis,  Minn. 

GRKAT  LAKES  DISTRICT - 

T.  Edward  Wilder Chicago,  111. 

Edward  H.  Butler Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

James  H.  Davidson,  M.  C Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Alexander  McDougall Duluth,  Minn. 

H.  I.  Shepherd Toledo,  Ohio. 

Perry  A.  Randall Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Luther  W.  Mott,  M.  C Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  A.  Meese. Moline,  111. 

OHIO  VALLEY  DISTRICT  - 

W.  B.  Rodgers Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Albert  Bettinger Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

John  L.  Vance Columbus,  Ohio. 

George  Parsons Cairo,  111. 

W.  A.  Johnson Covington,  Ky. 

Pinkney  Varble Louisville,  Ky. 

M.  C.  Garber Madison,  Ind. 
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TENNESSEE  AND  CUMBERLAND  DISTRICT - 

M.  T.  Bryan Nashville,  Tenn. 

J.  A.  Patten Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Geo.  F.  Milton Knoxville,  Tenn. 

ARKANSAS  VALLEY  DISTRICT  — 

R.  T.  Daniel Tulsa,  Okla. 

F.  B.  T.  Hollenberg Little  Rock,  Ark. 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  DISTRICT  — 

Edgar  C.  Ellis Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I.  P.  Baker Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Harry  L.  George St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRICT  - 

A.  H.  Devers ; Portland,  Ore. 

George  C.  Pardee Oakland,  Cal. 

D.  E.  Skinner San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  D.  Lyman Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

We  also  refer  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  constituted  at  the 
adjournment  of  this  Convention,  the  following  additional  names 
as  Directors : 

Gulf  Seaboard  District,  Jos.  G.  Medlenka,  Crowley,  La.; 
South  Atlantic  Seaboard,  Goodrich  Hatton,  Portsmouth,  Va. ; 
Great  Lakes  District,  A.  G.  Wells,  DePere,  Wis. ;  Arkansas  Val- 
ley District,  O.  N.  Killough,  Wynne,  Ark. ;  L.  J.  F.  Rooney,  Tulsa, 
Okla. ;  Missouri  Valley  District,  W.  B.  Wait,  Chamberlain,  S.  D. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  EDWARD  WILDER,  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  and  the  election,  for  President  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  of  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  of 
Lake  Providence,  La.,  and  also  of  the  other  nominees. 

The  motion  was  promptly  seconded  by  several  delegates. 

MR.  T.  E.  WILDER,  Chicago,  111. — You  have  heard  the  motion, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  All  in  favor  of  it  will  please  rise.  (The 
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entire  audience  rose  in  response,  with  applause.)  Be  seated. 
There  are  no  noes.  President  Ransdell  is  unanimously  elected^ 
('Three  cheers  for  our  President.  Hip!  Hip!  Hurrah!") 

The  mention  of  the  various  nominees  by  Mr.  Wilder  was 
greeted  in  each  case  with  applause,  and  the  entire  ticket  presented 
by  the  Nominating  Committee  was  unanimously  elected. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  this 
great  Convention,  to  say  that  I  do  not  at  this  moment  experience 
a  sense  of  pardonable  pride  in  the  expression  of  confidence  you 
have  again  reposed  in  me  would  be  to  state  an  untruth.  I  do  feel 
a  great  sense  of  pride  and  gratification  that  my  earnest  efforts 
in  behalf  of  this  association  have  given  so  much  satisfaction  that 
you  are  again  willing  to  trust  it  in  my  hands.  I  do  not  intend 
to  make  you  a  speech,  gentlemen,  there  are  others  here  to  do  that ; 
but  I  wish  to  say  that  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank 
you  and  shall  continue  in  the  future,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  to  do 
the  very  best  that  I  possibly  can  do  for  you. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  greatest  piece  of  constructive 
statesmanship  in  this  great  Republic  was  when  the  State  of  New 
York  completed  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825.  (Ap- 
plause.) That  state  is  now  enlarging  the  Erie  Canal  at  a  cost  of 
$101,000,000.  The  construction  of  that  canal  made  New  York- 
City  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  soon  to  become 
the  metropolis  of  the  whole  world.  (Applause.) 

We  have  with  us  today  the  chief  magistrate  of  that  mighty 
city,  the  Hon.  William  J.  Gaynor,  Mayor  of  Greater  New  York, 
who  will  now  address  you. 

Address  —  Hon.  William  J.  Gaynor 

Mayor  of  New  York  City 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND 

HARBORS  CONGRESS: 

I  have  been  given  no  topic  on  the  programme,  and  in  fact, 
among  those  who  know  so  much  more  of  the  matter  than  I  do, 
I  do  not  know  what  would  be  most  appropriate  for  me  to  say  here. 
I  know  that  I  can  not  go  into  a  precise  statement  of  conditions 
and  localities  such  as  you  have  heard  thus  far  in  this  Convention. 


S.  A.  THOMPSON 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
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I  would  have  been  glad  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the  occasion  if  I 
had  had  the  time.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  men  who  came  here 
with  carefully  prepared  papers  on  the  great  subject  which  calls 
this  Convention  together.  (Applause.)  What  they  have  said, 
and  what  they  leave  here  for  a  permanent  record  will  make  this 
occasion  survive  and  be  profitable.  I  can  only  take  a  general  view 
of  the  subject. 

Your  purpose,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  induce  the  general  Gov- 
ernment to  expend  money  as  liberally  as  possible,  and  more  liber- 
ally than  in  the  past,  for  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors of  the  country,  and  especially  of  those  natural  highways 
which  go  through  great  stretches  of  country,  and  almost  connect 
the  whole  country  —  I  refer  to  the  navigable  rivers.  It  is  your 
purpose  to  "accelerate,"  to  use  a  word  much  in  vogue  in  New 
York  City  a  few  years  ago.  You  want  to  prod  the  Government 
a  little  and  hurry  it  up  —  a  thing  which  is  sometimes  done  none  too 
gently  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  sometimes  none  too  intelligently  in 
the  part  of  the  country  from  which  I  come.  (Laughter.)  I  sup- 
pose you  have  such  people  everywhere,  and  manage  to  get  along 
with  them  after  a  fashion.  (Laughter.)  But  you  are  not  after 
their  kind,  as  this  meeting  thus  far  very  clearly  shows.  You  have 
the  greatest  idea  in  your  head  of  any  body  of  men  in  this  country, 
so  far  as  I  know,  and  are  pursuing  it  steadily,  patiently,  and  in  all 
ways  the  most  effective.  (Applause.) 

At  the  very  beginning  of  our  Government,  the  same  as  at  the 
beginning  everywhere  else  in  the  world,  everybody  well  knew  the 
great  importance  of  the  water  highways.  Note  the  phrase  "water 
highways,"  for  that  conveys  our  meaning.  They  are  public  high- 
ways. There  were  no  other  highways  in  the  beginning  except  the 
water  highways  and  the  dirt  highways.  So  that  everybody  knew 
the  vast  importance  of  these  highways. 

As  the  speaker  who  was  delivering  his  address  as  I  came  in 
said,  the  rivers  of  the  world  have  shaped  the  world  and  caused 
states  and  nations  to  grow  up  around  them,  and  to  be  influenced 
by  them  more  than  by  any  other  material  thing.  Indeed,  in  an- 
cient times,  so  well  did  they  understand  the  importance  of  their 
rivers  to  mankind,  that  they  worshipped  them.  Their  importance 
was  as  well  known  here  as  anywhere  else,  until  the  coming  of  the 
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railroads  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  I  think  the  little 
railroad  from  Schenectady  to  Albany  was  started  about  1825,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  United  States,  if  I  remember 
right.  And  with  the  coming  of  the  railroads  and  their  growth 
many  forgot  the  importance  of  the  water  highways.  But  others 
stuck  to  it  that  their  importance  was  not  diminished  by  the  rail- 
roads, or  scarcely  so,  and  that  in  the  end  they  would  prove  an 
indispensable  factor  in  producing  economical  rates  and  enable 
produce  to  be  brought  to  our  doors  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of 
all.  (Applause.) 

Some  people  stuck  to  that  view,  and  have  maintained  it  all 
along ;  and  the  nation  through  its  influence,  the  influence  of  men 
like  your  Chairman  here,  and  others  who  have  unceasingly  in 
season  and  out  of  season  worked,  notwithstanding  the  growth  of 
the  railroads,  to  improve  and  put  into  use  the  waterways  of  the 
country,  has  persevered  in  the  policy  of  carrying  out  that  view. 
I  know  of  no  better  investment  for  the  people  of  the  country.  We 
want  commodities  brought  to  market  at  a  price  not  merely  within 
the  reach  of  the  few,  but  within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  (Applause.) 

The  great  gold  output  since  1883  may  be  the  greatest  factor 
in  the  present  increased  cost  of  living,  which  means  mainly  the 
price  of  farm  products.  The  output  of  gold  has  been  such  and 
continues  to  be  such  in  quantity  that  the  value  of  gold  is  dimin- 
ishing, so  that  it  takes  more  gold  to  buy  a  given  thing,  and  the 
result  is  what  we  call  high  prices.  We  might  with  equal  accuracy 
express  the  condition  by  saying  that  money  is  cheap,  and  that 
therefore  it  takes  more  of  it  to  buy  a  given  thing.  (Applause.) 
But  another  material  cause,  no  doubt,  is  the  difficulty  of  getting 
products  to  market  at  a  rate  which  will  enable  them  to  be  sold  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Apples  will  continue  to  rot  on  or  under  the 
trees  within  even  a  few  miles  of  our  cities,  as  you  and  I  see,  and 
corn  will  be  burned  now  and  then  in  "Arkansaw"  (laughter)  — 
you  did  not  catch  me  on  that  word,  anyhow  (referring  to  a  criti- 
cism made  on  a  previous  speaker's  pronunciation  of  Arkansas)  — 
or  in  Kansas,  or  "Kansaw,"  whichever  way  you  call  it  (laughter), 
until  this  great  question  of  freight  rates  is  solved  by  the  growing 
use  of  our  water  highways.  Mark,  I  keep  saying  highways  be- 
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cause  I  would  like  to  burn  into  your  minds  that  these  are  all  public 
highways  and  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. (Applause.) 

The  National  Government  has  done  much  up  to  date,  but  could 
do  much  more  in  that  respect.  As  the  speaker  before  me  well 
stated,  these  highways  are  held  in  trust  by  the  nation,  by  which 
I  mean  the  National  Government,  for  all  the  people  of  the  country ; 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  bounden  duty  of  Congress  and  of 
.the  Government  is  to  provide  money  enough  to  improve  these 
highways  and  keep  them  in  order.  (Applause.)  Otherwise 
they  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  their  trust  and  should  be  removed 
like  any  other  trustee.  (Applause.)  Up  to  this  time,  I  think  — 
I  must  not  be  too  positive  —  the  Government  has  used  no  money 
for  this  purpose  except  money  raised  by  taxation  from  year  to 
year,  and  appropriated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Congress.  But, 
my  friends,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  National  Government,  if  the 
other  process  be  too  slow,  should  not  resort  to  the  sale  of  bonds 
(loud  and  long  continued  applause),  to  put  and  keep  these  national 

lighways,  these  waterways,  in  order  for  the  transportation  of 

)mmerce.     (Renewed  applause.) 
Now  I  suppose  some  of  you  may  object  to  that;    to  tell  the 

*uth,  I  feared  that  all  of  you  would,  and  I  had  some  hesitation 
ibout  saying  it.  I  see  that  you  seem  all  to  be  in  favor  of  it.  It 
is  a  plain  case ;  there  is  no  reason  why  one  generation  should  pay 
for  the  building  of  a  road,  whether  water  or  dirt,  which  is  to  last 
forever.  (Applause.)  Those  who  say  otherwise  are,  from  my 
)bservation,  the  ones  who  growl  the  most  about  their  tax  bills, 
the  part  of  the  world  where  I  come  from.  (Laughter.)  An 

idividual's  credit  in  all  business  is  worth  much  and  is  used ;  and 

ie  credit  of  Government  ought  to  be  used  in  the  same  way.    Why 
lot?     Why  should  you  and  I  pay  in  a  day  for  a  thing  which  is 

lilt  for  all  the  generations  to  come?      (Applause.)      The  State 
>f  New  York  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  vote  of  her  people,  directed  a 

>nd  issue  of  $100,000,000  to  raise  money  to  enlarge  the  Erie 

"anal  (applause),  which  is  now  being  done.     And  this  year  the 
>ple  voted  in  the  same  way  — they  call  it  a  "referendum,"  as 

lough   that  big   word   made   it   plainer  —  we   voted   this   year 
516,000,000  to  provide  proper  terminals  for  this  canal  when  it  is 
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finished,  in  the  cities  through  which  it  passes  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York. 

May  I  digress  to  say  to  you  people  from  Oregon  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  who  are  cracking  the  "referendum"  up  so 
high,  that  it  has  taken  all  the  time  from  last  election  until  this 
morning  at  breakfast  to  find  out  whether  this  measure  had  been 
carried  in  the  State  of  New  York,  so  close  was  the  vote.  (Laugh- 
ter.) The  people  voted  $100,000,000  to  enlarge  the  canal,  but 
now  have  almost  refused  to  vote  $16,000,000  to  give  it  terminals 
so  as  to  make  it  available.  How  is  that  for  the  "referendum"? 
(Laughter.)  I  have  had  faith  in  the  referendum  myself,  but  I 
must  say  this  experience  makes  me  scratch  my  head.  (Laughter.) 
I  may  as  well  also  inform  enthusiasts  on  the  subject  of  the  refer- 
endum, who  seem  to  have  got  tired  of  representative  government 
and  want  to  have  government  direct  by  popular  vote,  that  other 
things  of  the  highest  merit  submitted  to  the  people  in  the  State 
of  New  York  this  year  have  been  defeated  for  no  reason  that 
anyone  can  point  out.  I  believe  this  canal  business  is  the  only 
thing  that  was  carried  out  of  nine  different  propositions  submitted, 
some  of  them  having  been  advocated  for  years  and  agreed  upon 
by  everybody  —  and  I  have  told  you  what  a  narrow  escape  this 
canal  matter  had.  (Laughter.) 

And  while  I  am  at  it  I  may  as  well  inform  you  people  of  the 
West  who  are  talking  so  much  about  the  referendum  that  it  is  a 
common  thing  in  the  State  of  New  York.  We  have  had  our 
referendum  there  for  years.  We  submit  many  important  things 
to  popular  vote.  We  submitted  nine. separate  things  this  year. 
You  would  think  from  the  magazine  writers  that  the  referendum 
was  never  heard  of  except  out  West,  but  I  undertake  to  say  that 
the  State  of  New  York  has  had  more  referendums  than  any  west- 
ern state.  You  have  not  got  hold  of  anything  new  out  West  in 
the  referendum.  It  may  be  that  all  our  referendums  except  one 
were  lost  this  year  because  the  voters  only  took  time  to  read  the 
two  first  ones  on  the  ballot.  The  first  one  was  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Judges,  and  the 
next  one  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  Governor.  I  guess  the 
voters  just  read  these  two  and  threw  up  their  hands  and  said, 
"none  for  me."  (Great  laughter.)  The  canal  one  was  rescued 
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by  the  vote  of  a  comparatively  few  intelligent  people.  Not  only 
was  the  discrimination  not  very  fine  on  the  propositions  submit- 
ted, but  only  a  minority  of  the  people  of  the  state  voted  on  them 
at  all.  I  confess  that  the  whole  business  discourages  me  about 
referendums.  (Laughter.)  Some  people  down  my  way  with 
high  brows  and  big  names  j>rofess  to  say  that  the  fewer  who  vote 
on  these  referendums  the  better,  and  the  better  the  result. 
(Laughter.)  But  I  am  rather  afraid  of  that.  "Thy  wish,  Harry,  is 
father  to  that  thought,"  as  Shakespeare  says.  (Laughter.)  They 
would  reduce  government  and  voting  to  a  few,  that  is  to  say  to 
themselves,  if  they  had  their  way.  My  own  notion  is  that  if  a 
general  interest  is  not  taken  in  such  things  then  they  had  better 
be  disposed  of  in  the  legislature  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  carefully  selected.  Do  we  not  elect  our  representatives 
in  the  legislature?  Well,  what  more  do  we  want?  If  we  elect 
rogues  and  people  who  betray  us,  are  we  not  the  ones  at  fault? 
But  on  the  whole  have  not  our  legislatures  done  pretty  well? 
(Applause.) 

Now  let  me  resume  about  our  highways.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  everywhere  in  the  world,  government  always 
made,  maintained  and  controlled  the  highways.  That  is  what  con- 
stitutes them  "public  highways."  The  highways  were  government 
matters  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  they  only  had  the 
two  kinds  of  highways,  dirt  and  water.  That  was  the  condition 
until  the  coming  of  the  railroads  early  in  the  last  century.  It 
was  then  that  the  first  departure  in  the  history  of  the  world  was 
made,  of  turning  public  highways  over  to  the  management  of 
private  individuals,  if  we  except  the  limited  number  of  turnpike 
dirt  roads.  The  public  highways  had  always  been  built,  owned 
and  controlled  by  government  up  to  that  time.  The  departure 
from  that  policy  was  'made  in  the  case  of  the  railroad  highways. 

All  governments  did  not  make  that  departure.  Our  Govern- 
ment and  some  others  did.  Some  governments  throughout  the 
world  went  on  and  built  and  controlled  the  railroad  highways  just 
as  government  had  always  built  and  controlled  the  water  and  dirt 
highways  from  the  beginning.  But  in  this  country  generally,  and 
in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  in  place  of  building  this  new 
kind  of  highways,  government  enfranchised  corporations  to  build 
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and  own  and  manage  them,  and  turned  them  over  to  them.  But 
they  did  not  turn  them  over  to  them  as  private  roads  —  mark  that. 
Never  let  that  get  out  of  your  mind.  Not  many  years  ago  it  was 
common  to  hear  men  say,  "Oh,  does  not  this  company  own  this 
railroad  and  therefore  should  it  not  do  as  it  likes  with  it?"  I 
think  we  have  got  that  pretty  well  out  of  our  heads  by  this  time 
at  all  events.  We  almost  had  to  take  a  section  out  of  the  skull  of 
some  people  to  make  them  understand  it  —  the  same  as  you  do  to 
make  a  Scotchman  understand  a  joke.  (Laughter.)  All  of  our 
railroad  companies  were  enfranchised  to  build  and  run  these  rail- 
roads as  public  highways,  namely,  as  government  roads,  just  as 
much  as  though  the  Government  itself  built,  equipped  and  operated 
them.  (Applause.)  In  other  words,  these  railroad  companies 
are  mere  agencies  of  government  created  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing and  running  these  railroads  as  public  highways,  and  in  no 
other  way. 

This  policy  was  well  understood.  The  courts  promptly  de- 
clared this  to  be  the  law,  and  that  these  companies  were  enfran- 
chised for  that  purpose,  and  not  to  run  private  roads.  These 
roads  could  not  be  private  roads.  The  whole  theory  was  to  the 
contrary.  The  land  which  was  necessary  for  the  building  of  them 
had  to  be  taken  and  was  taken  by  the  eminent  domain  power  of 
the  Government.  Objection  was  early  made  in  the  courts  that 
it  was  unconstitutional  to  allow  these  railroad  companies  to  take 
private  land,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  taking  it  for  private 
use,  but  the  courts  promptly  decided  that  the  land  was  not  being 
taken  for  private  use,  but  for  a  Government  or  public  use,  namely, 
for  a  public  highway,  which  is  the  highest  public  use  which  we 
know.  The  Government  can  not  take  private  property  for  private 
use.  It  can  take  it  only  for  a  public  use,  and  the  lands  for  these 
railroads  were  taken  under  the  eminent  domain  power  of  govern- 
ment for  a  public  use,  namely,  for  public  highways.  So  you  see 
that  is  the  very  law  of  the  being  of  every  railroad  in  this  country 
—  that  it  was  created  and  exists  as  a  public  highway. 

And  what  does  "public  highway"  mean?  It  means  what  it 
has  always  meant,  that  everybody  is  on  an  absolute  equality  on 
a  public  highway,  and  that  nobody  can  be  discriminated  against 
thereon  or  favored  in  any  way  whatever.  The  rates  for  passen- 
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gers  and  freight  have  to  foe  the  same  for  everybody.  No  favor 
or  discrimination  can  lawfully  be  given  to  anybody..  If  you  own 
a  private  road  you  can  do  as  you  like  with  it,  but  everybody  is  on 
the  same  footing  on  a  public  highway. 

But  though  this  was  well  understood  at  the  beginning,  after- 
wards, and  through  a  long  period,  it  was  neglected  if  not  forgot- 
ten in  this  country.  We  were  all  so  busy  that  we  let  the  matter 
go.  These  companies  began  to  use  the  railroads  as  though  they 
were  their  private  property,  to  do  with  them  as  they  saw  fit.  But 
of  late  we  have  been  bringing  them  up  with  a  round  turn.  (Ap- 
plause.) We  are  bringing  them  back  to  the  understanding  that 
the  railroads  are  public  highways  and  must  be  treated  as  such. 

The  forgetfulness  of  this  brought  on  many  evils.  The  rail- 
roads began  to  carry  favored  people  free,  and  in  time  ten  per  cent 
of  the  passengers  were  carried  on  free  passes.  Of  course,  the 
rest  of  us  who  paid  had  to  pay  enough  more  to  make  up  for  those 
who  rode  "deadhead."  (Laughter  and  applause.)  And  the  same 
thing  was  done  with  regard  to  wholesale  freight  rates.  They 
began  to  carry  the  freights  of  one  man,  or  of  coteries  of  men,  at 
one-half  or  less  than  one-half  what  everyone  else  was  charged. 
And  what  does  that  mean  in  the  case  of  business  competitors? 
Why,  the  freight  rate  is  often  larger  than  the  profit  in  a  wholesale 
business,  as  you  well  know.  And  if  your  competitor  is  given  a 
freight  rate  lower  than  that  charged  to  you,  he  can  undersell  you 
by  just  that  much  in  the  market  without  any  loss  to  himself.  And 
if  that  difference  is  as  large  as  or  approximates  the  wholesale 
profit,  he  can  in  a  short  time  destroy  you  and  drive  you  out  of 
business.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to  undersell  you  to  the  extent 
of  the  wholesale  profit,  and  that  means  that  you  can  no  longer 
compete  with  him.  (Cries  of  Yes,  Yes,  and  applause.)  The 
man  thus  discriminated  against  on  the  public  highways  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  quit  and  go  out  of  business.  And  how  often  that 
has  happened  in  this  country !  And  his  business  then  goes  to  his 
competitor,  and  that  competitor  in  the  same  way  destroys  all  his 
competitors,  and  acquires  or  centers  in  himself  a  monopoly  of  that 
particular  business.  That  is  the  way  our  trusts  were  created, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  is  the  way  they  are  now  being  sustained. 
(Applause.)  Do  not  be  under  the  delusion  that  discrimination 
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in  freight  rates  has  been  brought  to  an  end.  That  order  of  things 
has  gone  on  in  this  country  for  a  generation  and  until  nearly  all 
of  the  great  commodities  have  become  centered  in  a  few  hands, 
in  the  hands  of  what  we  call  trusts,  'but  what  we  should  call  by 
the  hard  word  monopolies,  in  order  that  everyone  may  understand 
what  we  mean.  (Applause.)  Business  combinations  are  all 
right,  but  when  favored  individuals  or  combinations  are  given 
discriminations  in  freight  rates  on  the  public  highways  which 
enable  them  to  destroy  their  competitors,  that  is  not  all  right,  that 
is  infamous.  (Great  applause.) 

Let  everybody  be  treated  alike  on  our  highways,  and  then  let 
competition  have  free  run.  I  have  brought  this  subject  of  the 
railway  highways  into  the  matter  to  more  clearly  illustrate  what 
we  have  in  mind,  namely,  to  open  up  all  our  water  highways  so 
that  as  competitors  with  the  railroads  they  may  compel  not  only 
reasonable  freight  rates,  but  the  proper  scaling  of  freight  rates 
throughout  the  country.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  do  away  with 
all  such  abuses  and  free  the  commerce  of  the  country  from  all 
favoritism  and  from  all  unnatural  restraint.  If  commodities  have 
been  put  in  the  hands  of  monopolies  by  these  abuses,  why,  just 
withdraw  this  favoritism,  and  give  commerce  full  swing  over  our 
highways,  dirt,  water  and  iron,  and  competitors  in  business  will 
come  in  quick  enough,  and  the  evils  which  favoritism  have  created 
and  perpetuated  will  be  done  away  with  quick  enough.  We  will 
not  need  to  resort  to  laws  and  the  courts.  (Applause.)  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  wish  to  see  our  commerce  -managed  by  the 
courts.  (Laughter.)  That  has  proved  a  failure  in  all  past  gen- 
erations. Let  us  make  it  free  and  equal  to  everybody  and  then 
keep  our  hands  off.  (Continued  applause.) 

Presentation  to  President  Ransdell 

Mr.  Albert  Bettinger,  of  Cincinnati,  Director  from  the  Ohio 
Valley  District,  was  recognized  by  the  Chair,  and  said : 

Mr.  President,  I  arise  to  a  question  of  privilege.  You,  as 
President  of  this  Convention,  have  frequently  exercised  the  pre- 
rogative conferred  by  this  rule :  "The  Convention  will  understand 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  reserves  the  right  to  deviate  from  the 
printed  program."  I  hold  a  commission  from  this  Convention 
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to  reverse  that  rule  for  one  moment,  so  that  it  now  reads,  "The 
Presiding  Officer  will  understand  that  the  Convention  reserves 
the  right  to  deviate  from  the  printed  program" ;  and  to  that  end 
I  am  authorized  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  this  Convention 
has  authorized  me  to  bear  to  you  a  message  —  to  say  to  you  that 
you  have  presided  over  the  destinies  of  this  organization  since 
its  revival  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  when  it  was  reorganized 
by  a  mere  handful  of  men.  You  came  forward  at  that  time  and 
at  their  request  placed  at  their  service  your  time  and  your  talents 
without  stint  and  without  compensation.  (Applause.)  You  have 
led  this  popular  propaganda  for  the  creation  of  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  improvement  of  waterways  from  its  very  infancy 
to  its  present  magnificent  proportions.  (Applause.) 

By  your  wise  and  discreet  management  you  have  brought  men 
here  year  after  year  to  congregate  and  counsel  with  each  other 
from  every  nook  and  corner  of  this  great  land,  until  this  sentiment, 
which  this  organization  was  called  into  existence  to  create,  fills 
this  land  from  gulf  to  lake  and  from  sea  to  sea.  You  have  by 
your  wise  conduct  of  its  affairs  preserved  and  established  a  dig- 
nity in  this  organization  that  commands  the  respect  of  every  public 
official  who  has  to  do  with  the  question.  (Applause.) 

Many  times  have  we  felt  that  we  were  drawing  unjustly  and 
unfairly  upon  you  for  this  valued  and  unparalleled  service;  but 
never  have  we  thought  to  do  more  than  to  emphasize  our  kindly 
feeling  to  you  and  our  deep  appreciation  of  your  faithful  service 
by  anything  other  than  to  re-elect  you  President  upon  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  to  make  a  further  draft  upon  your  time  and 
your  services. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  President,  when  we  should  give  to 
you  some  lasting  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  we  hold  you, 
of  the  love  and  affection  that  we  bear  to  you,  more  than  mere 
words,  or  even  by  our  mere  annual  presence  here  and  cooperation 
with  you  in  this  great  undertaking.  All  of  these  men  present 
here  —  and  many  not  present  —  have  provided  this  testimonial 
to  be  presented  to  you  from  this  organization ;  and  in  handing 
you  this  token  may  I  ask  you  to  regard  the  purity  of  the  metal 
from  which  this  watch  is  fashioned  as  an  emblem  of  the  purity 
of  your  private  life  (applause),  as  symbolizing  the  nobility  of 
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impulse  which  moves  you  in  all  of  your  public  service.  (Ap- 
plause.) May  these  hands,  as  they  revolve  around  this  face, 
marking  the  all-too-fleeting  time,  never  point  to  a  moment  in  your 
life,  and  the  life  of  your  good,  dear  wife  (applause)  when  aught 
but  happiness  and  contentment  shall  be  about  you.  (Applause.) 
Let  this  chain  be  a  symbol  of  the  firmness  with  which  we  are 
linked  to  you  by  our  deep  love  and  affection  for  you  (applause)  ; 
and  may  you  employ  this  pencil  to  write  even  greater  arguments 
and  more  powerful  speeches  in  behalf  of  waterway  improvements 
than  you  have  ever  done  before.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Bettinger  now  presented  to  President  Ransdell  a  hand- 
some Jules  Jurgensen  gold  watch,  with  chain  and  lead  pencil  at- 
tached, inscribed :  "Presented  to  Joseph  E.  Ransdell  in  apprecia- 
tion of  his  valuable  services  to  the  cause  of  Waterway  Improve- 
ments, by  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  December, 
1911." 

In  accepting  this  gift  President  Ransdell  was  evidently  over- 
come by  his  emotions,  and  simply  said,  "I  am  too  much  affected 
by  this  evidence  of  your  love  and  esteem  to  make  you  a  speech. 
It  is  a  great  surprise  to  me  —  I  was  entirely  unaware  of  it  —  and 
I  can  only  say  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  thank  you,  gentle- 
men of  the  Convention." 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  that 
mighty  young  commonwealth  of  the  Middle  West,  the  great  State 
of  Missouri,  which  has  as  its  eastern  boundary  the  Father  of 
Waters,  and  the  great  Missouri  River  forming  part  of  its  western 
boundary  and  traversing  its  entire  width,  is  represented  here 
today  by  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  able  Governors  that 
state  has  ever  had,  the  Hon.  Herbert  S.  Hadley.  (Applause.) 

Address  —  Hon.  Herbert  S.  Hadley 

Governor  of  Missouri 

MR.    PRESIDENT,   LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN   OF   THE   NATIONAL 

RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  : 

I  appreciate  very  much  indeed,  personally  and  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  my  state,  the  compliment  of  being  for  the  second  time 
in  two  years  asked  to  take  part  in  the  program  of  this  important 
Convention.  I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  forceful  manifestation  of 
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my  appreciation  of  that  by  giving  a  little  variety  to  the  program 
this  afternoon,  by  submitting  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  waterworks.  (Laughter.)  In  doing  so  I  do  not  flatter 
myself  that  I  can  add  anything  to  the  a'ble  and  interesting  discus- 
sions that  have  gone  before.  Nobody  questions  the  wisdom  of 
this  Congress  in  being  devoted  to  a  water  policy  rather  than  to  a 
water  project;  yet  we  all  recognize  the  fact  that  a  waterway 
policy  consists  of  the  consideration  of  different  waterway  pro- 
jects in  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 

I  represent,  as  your  Chairman  has  said,  not  a  young  common- 
wealth, but  an  old  commonwealth  —  in  fact  the  oldest  of  the  com- 
monwealths lying  wholly  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Union,  but  one  which  has  within  and  along  its  borders  over 
a  thousand  miles  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  the  nation.  People  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  are  interested,  of  course,  in  questions  of  im- 
provement of  our  national  highways  of  commerce  for  the  purpose 
of  navigation.  . 

The  advisability  of  this  Congress  devoting  itself  to  the  general 
proposition  of  a  waterway  policy,  rather  than  waterway  projects, 
can  not  be  questioned.  Yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  creation  of  a 
proper  public  sentiment  which  will  result  in  a  proper  national 
waterway  policy  can  be  secured  only  by  a  consideration  of  the 
various  waterway  projects  which  exist  in  the  different  parts  of 
this  country. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  consists  of 
2,765,000  square  miles  of  territory  constituting  70  per  cent  of  the 
tillable  acreage  of  the  United  States,  the  most  fertile  portion  of 
the  American  continent,  producing  76  per  cent  of  its  wheat;  65 
per  cent  of  its  corn ;  80  per  cent  of  its  live  stock ;  50  per  cent  of 
its  wool ;  70  per  cent  of  its  cotton  ;  69  per  cent  of  its  iron  ore  and 
petroleum;  and  60  per  cent  of  its  bituminous  coal.  Within  this 
territory  there  live  sixty  millions  of  people  who  give  to  the  world 
each  year  this  wonderful  production  of  agricultural,  mineral  and 
industrial  wealth.  To  them  the  most  important  phase  of  the 
problem  of  a  national  waterway  policy  is  embraced  in  the  improve- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  substantial  and  dependable  transporta- 
tion, of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio  Rivers  and  the 
construction  of  a  great  waterway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 
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The  establishment  of  a  proper  policy  in  dealing  with  each  of 
these  projects  is,  in  turn,  but  a  phase  of  the  general  question  of 
transportation  which  is  the  most  important  economic  question  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  For  the  question  of  transportation  is  the 
most  important  question  of  commerce,  and,  in  fact,  of  civilization 
itself.  The  success  or  failure  of  all  efforts  for  gain  depends  upon 
the  carrying  of  that  which  is  produced  by  human  labor  from  the 
place  where  it  is  of  little  or  no  value  to.  the  place  where  it  is  of  a 
value  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  its  production. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  eat,  there  is  nothing  that  we  wear, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  house  that  shelters  us  from  the  summer's 
heat  or  the  winter's  cold  but  that  its  cost  is  affected  by  the  ques- 
tion of  transportation.  The  question  of  transportation  determines 
the  character  of  the  poor  man's  breakfast  and  the  rich  man's 
home.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  cost  of  living  is  due  to  the 
expense  of  transportation.  And,  thus,  this  question  enters  as  a 
controlling  influence  into  the  success  or  failure  of  every  business 
enterprise  and  into  the  success  or  failure  of  every  single  human 
life.  And  those  who  have  the  power,  and  by  virtue  of  the  power, 
exercise  the  privilege  of  controlling  and  conducting  the  means 
of  transportation,  have  the  power  and  exercise  the  privilege  of 
levying  tribute  upon  the  labor  and  the  frugality  of  the  people 
whom  they  serve.  And  experience  has  shown  that  this  power 
can  not  be  safely  left  to  any  man  or  set  of  'men  free  from  the 
regulation  of  competition  or  the  superior  power  of  governmental 
control. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  members  of  this  large 
and  representative  Convention  have  gathered  here  in  the  capital 
of  the  United  States  to  consider  the  general  question  of  transpor- 
tation and  the  particular  question  of  the  improvement  of  our  har- 
bors, our  rivers  and  our  inland  waterways.  The  importance  of 
the .  question  of  waterway  transportation  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  transportation  has  in  recent  years  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  has  production  or  population.  The 
railroads  receive  from  the  people  for  their  work  of  transportation 
approximately  three  billions  of  dollars  each  year.  Assuming  that 
there  are  eighteen  millions  of  families  in  the  United  States,  an 
annual  charge  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  levied  upon  each 
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family  to  meet  this  expense  of  transportation.  While  as  com- 
pared with  other  countries  the  average  cost  per  ton  per  mile  of 
railroad  transportation  in  this  country  may  seem  reasonable,  or 
even  low,  and  considered  even  from  the  abstract  standpoint  of 
the  cost  of  the  service  rendered,  the  average  charge  per  ton  per 
mile  for  railroad  transportation  may  be  reasonable  and  fair,  yet 
the  increasing  cost  of  this  charge  upon  the  industry  and  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  makes  the  question  of  the  proper  use  of  our  inland 
waterways  for  the  purpose  of  transportation  a  question  of  con- 
tinuing and  increasing  importance. 

The  effectiveness  of  water  transportation  as  a  regulator  of  rail- 
road rates,  and  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  governmental  regula- 
tion of  railroad  rates  also  emphasize  the  increasing  importance 
of  water  transportation.  While  it  is  clearly  manifest  that  con- 
ditions existing  in  railroad  transportation  in  the  United  States 
are  much  better  today  than  they  were  a  number  of  years  ago,  and 
much  better  than  they  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  for  the 
persistent  efforts  of  the  state  and  National  Governments  to  cor- 
rect abuses,  secure  reasonable  rates  and  efficient  service,  yet  it  is 
also  clearly  manifest  that  the  efforts  of  the  state  and  National 
Governments  to  bring  about  satisfactory  results  in  the  regulation 
of  the  rates  and  the  service  of  railroads  have  been  far  from  satis- 
factory. For  twenty  years  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  an  impotent  and  ineffective  Commission,  with  hardly  the 
powers  of  a  police  magistrate,  in  so  far  as  the  correction  of  the 
evils  and  the  abuses  existing  in  railroad  transportation  were  con- 
cerned. Twenty  years  ago  there  should  have  been  conferred  upon 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  establish  rates,  as 
was  finally  conferred  in  recent  acts  of  the  National  Congress. 

While  we  are  told  that  the  old  abuses  of  rebates  and  dis- 
criminations have  been  discontinued,  railroad  rates  in  this  coun- 
try are  still  artificial,  unequal  and  lacking  in  any  definite  test  by 
which  their  fairness  and  reasonableness  can  be  determined.  Rail- 
road rates  are  fixed  upon  the  basis  of  the  value,  rather  than  upon 
the  cost  of  the  service  rendered.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  charges 
exacted  by  the  railroads  for  the  transportation  of  freight  are 
usually  fixed  as  high  as  the  traffic  will  bear.  The  apparent  in- 
equalities and  discriminations  in  the  rates  charged  for  different 
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communities  and  sections  of  this  country  forcibly  emphasize  the 
value  and  importance  of  water  transportation  in  the  regulation* 
of  the  charges  of  railroad  transportation.  Thus,  the  rate  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Mississippi,  approximately  1,000  miles, 
is  87  cents,  and  yet  the  rate  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Missouri  River,  which  is  approximately  250  -miles,  is  60  cents, 
and  the  rate  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Missouri  River  is 
the  sum  of  these  two  rates  —  $1.47.  Thus,  the  rate  for  250  miles 
of  transportation  is  three-fourths  as  much  as  the  rate  for  1,000 
miles  of  transportation.  It  costs  less  to  ship  freight  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  which  is  3,000  miles,  than  it  does  to  ship 
freight  from  New  York  to  Denver,  which  is  about  2,000  miles. 
Freight  can  be  shipped  as  cheaply  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  from  San  Francisco  back  to  Salt  Lake  as  it  can  from 
New  York  City  to  Salt  Lake  direct,  although  in  the  first  instance 
the  shipment  is  4,000  miles  and  in  the  other  2,500  miles.  And 
these  discriminations  exist  by  reason  of  and  are  justified  by  the  ex- 
istence of  an  actual  or  potential  water  competition. 

The  Hepburn  Act,  with  its  recent  amendments,  has  given  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  authority  to  establish 
reasonable  maximum  rates,  which  it  should  have  enjoyed  and 
exercised  twenty  years  ago.  But  even  with  this  added  authority, 
the  subject  to  be  dealt  with  is  so  vast,  and  the  rates  to  be  con- 
sidered so  numerous,  that  the  necessity  of  some  controlling  in- 
fluence, other  than  that  of  government  regulation,  is  clearly  ap- 
parent, i 

.On  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of  the  state  governments  to 
regulate  rates  in  intrastate  traffic  have  not  been  characterized  with 
marked  success.  In  a  few  states,  in  which  there  have  existed  ex- 
perienced commissions  to  deal  with  this  question,  reasonably  satis- 
factory conditions  have  been  brought  about.  But  in  the  large 
•majority  of  the  states,  laws  regulating  railroad  rates,  or  orders 
of  boards  of  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners,  have  either 
been  so  unscientific  and  inaccurate  in  their  provisions  that  they 
have  been  successfully  enjoined  in  the  Federal  courts,  or  else  they 
have  been  so  nearly  the  same  as  those  already  charged  by  the 
railroads  that  they  have  furnished  little  relief  to  the  people.  On 
*he  whole,  the  rates  in  interstate  traffic  have  been  more  generally 
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fair  and  satisfactory  than  have  the  rates  charged  in  intrastate 
traffic;  and  this  is  true  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  greater 
competition  between  the  railroads  and  water  transportation  has 
been  in  the  long,  rather  than  in  the  short,  haul.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  intrastate  traffic  the  railroad  has  been  both  in  theory 
and  in  practice  a  monopoly,  and  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  it 
has  fixed  its  rates  as  high  as  the  traffic  will  bear. 

This  has  brought  about  the  result  that  the  large  shipper,  whose 
shipments  have  been  in  interstate  traffic,  has  enjoyed  the  lower 
rate,  and  the  small  shipper,  whose  shipments  have  been  in  intra- 
state traffic,  has  paid  the  high  one.  The  result  has  also  demon- 
strated how  much  more  effective  as  a  regulator  of  railroad  rates 
is  the  force  of  competition  than  is  the  conceded  power  of  govern- 
mental regulation.  And  the  condition  impressively  emphasizes 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  giving  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  to  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  bene- 
fits of  competition  between  water  and  railroad  transportation. 
The  benefits  that  would  arise  from  such  competition  would  belong 
to  the  small  shipper,  as  well  as  to  the  large  one.  It  would  apply 
in  the  short  haul,  as  well  as  in  the  long  haul.  It  would  apply  in 
intrastate  traffic,  as  well  as  interstate  traffic.  It  would  benefit 
those  who  do  not  live  upon  the  waterway,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  -more  favorably  located. 

The  necessity  of  the  improvement  of  our  inland  waterways 
for  the  purpose  of  transportation  is  not  only  necessary  and  advis- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  effective  rate  regulation,  but  its  neces- 
sity has  been  frequently  demonstrated  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  means  by  which  freight  can  be  transported  at  all.  The  in- 
ability or  the  failure  of  the  railroad  companies  several  times  dur- 
ing the  course  of  recent  years  to  carry  the  products  of  the  factory 
and  the  farm  from  the  place  of  production  to  the  place  of  market 
has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion. But  when  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  general  desirability  of  a 
proposition,  the  difficulty  of  a  plan  of  procedure  is  often  increased 
rather  than  diminished. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers  that,  even  if  vast 
sums  were  expended  on  these  rivers,  there  is  only  an  inconsider- 
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able  amount  of  freight  that  would  be  transported  upon  them.  One 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  this  contention  is  based  is  that  the;, 
natural  movement  of  freight  is  across  the  continent  from  East 
to  West,  rather  than  from  North  to  South.  Without  discussing 
the  correctness  of  this  proposition,  it  is  evident  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  will  unquestionably  bring  about  a 
marked  change  in  existing  conditions  both  of  commerce  and  of 
transportation.  And  with  the  completion  of  that  great  project, 
a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the  greater  portion,  of  the  surplus 
products  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  can  reach  their  natural  mar- 
kets more  directly  and  more  cheaply  through  transportation  down 
the  inland  waterways  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  through  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  markets  of  Asia,  than  in  any  other  way. 

And  a  further  answer  to  this  contention  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  business  men  of  Kansas  City  have  raised,  in  actual 
cash,  $1,250,000  for  restoring  navigation  on  the  Missouri  River 
between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.  And  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis 
a  somewhat  similar  association  of  business  interests  is  prepared 
to  establish  a  line  of  barges  upon  the  Mississippi  between  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans. 

While  the  manner  and  the  extent  to  which  our  inland  water- 
ways should  be  deepened  and  improved  for  the  purpose  of  naviga- 
tion is  a  technical  engineering  question  concerning  which  there 
exists  some  difference  of  opinion,  I  think  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that,  within  reasonable  limitations,  the  deeper  the  river  the 
4Tgrer  the  boat,  and  the  larger  the  boat  the  lower  the  rate.     Un- 
less tit.  tonnage  carried  upon  our  inland  waterways  amounts  to  a 
considerable  *ortjon  of  trle  tonnage  carried  by  the  railroads,  there 
will  not  follow  i.  ^  r-esult  of  a  reduction  in  raiiroad  rates  by  reason 
of  water  transport  .  Jf  the  tonnage  carrjed  by  water  is 

but  an  inconsiderab  e  ^  ^  tonnage  ^.^  ^  ^  ^ 

railroads  can  view  with  .^.^^  ^  ^  competition 

To  accomplish  the  doub     r,  ^  Qf  ^  ^  ^  ^_ 

fit  of  a  low  rate  by  water,  an  ^  ^  ^.^  regulation  or  gub_ 

stantial  reduction  of  raiirOad,  the  amount  of  tonnage 

transported  by  water  must  be  si ,  . 

"Cient  to  make  it  a  real,  and  not 
a  theoretical,  competition. 
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It  is  also  evident,  in  my  opinion,  that  there  is  yet  much  to  be 
learned  as  to  the  best  kind  of  boat  and  the  most  effective  power 
to  be  used  in  transportation  upon  our  inland  waterways.  This 
conclusion  is  justified  by  the  marked  difference  of  opinion  that 
exists  among  those  most  familiar  with  this  question.  In  the  ex- 
perimentation necessarily  incident  to  a  proper  solution  of  this 
question  it  is  to  my  mind  entirely  proper  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment should  take  an  active  part.  For  the  final  solution  of  this 
question  will,  in  my  opinion,  require  experiment  rather  than  dis- 
cussion, and  private  enterprise  ought  to  be  spared  the  expense 
incident  thereto. 

The  National  Government  could  well,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
periment at  least,  establish  a  line  of  boats  and  barges  upon  the 
inland  waterways  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  While  the  natural 
opposition  and  prejudice  against  government  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  railroads  argues  strongly  against  this  suggestion,  yet  the 
line  of  distinction  is  plain.  If  the  Government  owned  all  the 
roadbeds  and  terminals  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  the 
question  of  buying  the  rolling  stock  and  operating  the  railroads 
would  be  a  radically  different  question  than  the  question  of  gov- 
ernrnent  ownership  and  operation  of  railroads  as  it  exists  today. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  the  Government  shall  construct  and 
maintain,  at  an  expense  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  the  inland 
waterways  in  order  that  private  individuals  or  companies  may 
place  thereon  a  line  of  boats  and  barges.  In  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  this  policy  it  is  important  to  know  whether  private 
capital  will  invest  in  such  an  enterprise;  and  if  private  capital 
does  invest,  there  is  the  further  question  as  to  whether  this  effort 
will  be  persisted  in,  particularly  if  at  first  the  enterprise  should 
prove  unremunerative.  And  the  recent  experience  of  those  who 
were  organizing  a  company  for  the  operation  of  a  line  of  trans- 
ports through  the  Panama  Canal  indicates  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  National  Government  to  place  boats,  not  only  upon 
our  inland  waterways,  but  also  upon  the  high  seas,  in  order  to 
give  to  us  that  competition  in  rates  of  transportation  to  which  we 
are  naturally  and  properly. entitled. 

At  all  events,  the  suggestion  that  has  come  from  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  officers  of  the  National  Government  actively 
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interested  in  the  question  of  restoring  transportation  to  our  in- 
land waterways,  that  the  Government  should,  coincident  with  the 
improvement  of  its  waterways,  place  thereon  a  line  of  specially 
constructed  barges  and  boats,  is  deserving  of  careful  consideration, 
and  may  prove  a  most  helpful  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  entire  question. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  improvement  of  our  inland  waterways 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  considered  as  an  abstract  proposi- 
tion, it  is  also  true  that  the  incidental  advantages  in  railroad  rate 
regulation  and  land  reclamation,  which  would  thereby  be  accom- 
plished, are  also  subjects  which  are  deserving  of  careful  considera- 
tion. It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  water  transportation,  that 
is  substantial  water  transportation,  means  rate  regulation,  and  it 
can  also  be  said  that  the  improvement  of  our  rivers,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  dependable  for  the  purpose  of  transportation,  means 
land  reclamation. 

It  has  been  stated  by  those  who  have  investigated  the  situation 
that  there  are  today  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  along  our  great 
rivers,  twenty  millions  of  acres  of  as  fertile  land  as  the  sun  shines 
on  that  are  totally  or  partially  impaired  for  the  purposes  of  cultiva- 
tion by  reason  of  swamps  and  overflows.  And  this  condition 
exists  largely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  National  Government 
does  not  keep  the  waters  of  its  navigable  rivers  within  their 
banks  where  they  properly  belong.  If  the  National  Government 
should  perform  the  duty  incident  to  the  exclusive  right  that  it 
possesses  of  improving  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  transporta- 
tion, much,  if  not  all,  of  this  land  could  be  made  available  for  the 
production  of  a  certain  annual  harvest,  and  the  products  of  these 
fertile  fields  would  almost  double  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

With  such  a  result,  the  advisability  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  necessary  to  restore  these  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
portation ought  not  to  be  a  debatable  question.  During  the  course 
of  the  last  ten  years  the  National  Government  has  expended  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  to  place  water  onto 
three  and  one-half  millions  of  acres  of  arid  lands  of  the  West,  at 
an  average  expenditure  of  approximately  forty  dollars  an  acre,  in 
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order  to  make  these  lands  capable  of  producing  any  crops  at  all. 
And  yet,  at  no  greater  expense,  not  only  could  the  rivers  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  be  made  available  and  dependable  for  trans- 
portation of  freight  in  such  amounts  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  people  concerned,  but  the 
twenty  millions  of  acres  of  swamp  and  flooded  lands  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  could  also  be  so  effectively  reclaimed  as  to  be  made 
capable  of  producing  a  certain  annual  harvest. 

While  I  undertake  to  say  that  no  member  of  this  Convention 
opposes  the  policy  of  the  National  Government  in  reclaiming  the 
arid  lands  of  the  West,  I  do  believe  that  practically  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Convention  will  agree  with  me  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  National  Congress  assembled,  should  insist  upon 
adequate  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  our  inland  water- 
ways, and  for  the  further  result  of  protecting  from  overflow  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  say  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  sections  of  the  country:  "It  is  all  right  for 
the  Government  to  spend  this  money  to  put  water  on  the  arid 
lands  of  the  West,  but,  if  you  wish  to  continue  this  policy,  the 
Government  must  also  spend  sufficient  money  to  take  its  own 
water  off  of  the  swamp  and  flooded  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
lay."  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  We  still  have  some  more  interesting 
speakers  to  address  us.  *  One  of  these  speakers  has  been  in  this 
waterway  movement  for  a  great  many  years  —  before  a  great 
many  of  those  within  sound  of  my  voice  were  born. 

In  1865  this  gentleman  began  interesting  himself  in  waterways, 
and  truly  is  he  the  Nestor  of  the  waterway  movement  in  America. 
For  eighteen  years  he  has  been  President  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
Improvement  Association  (applause),  by  his  able  counsel  always 
aiding  the  younger  'men,  all  of  whom  are  glad  to  follow  him,  for 
he  is  truly  a  great  man  in  the  movement.  He  is  now  to  address 
you,  Colonel  John  L.  Vance,  of  Ohio.  (Applause.) 
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The  Ohio  River  and  the  Ohio  Valley 

Address  by  John  L.  Vance,  President  Ohio  Valley  Improvement 
Association 

In  the  great  work  undertaken  and  prosecuted  so  successfully 
by  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  the  Ohio  Valley 
has  performed  an  important  part,  and  proposes  to  continue  ac- 
tively, and  with  all  the  influence  she  possesses,  until  the  plans 
marked  out  by  this  Congress  have  been  completed.  We  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  remember  with  extreme  gratification  that  to  the  Ohio 
Valley  Improvement  Association  was  delegated  in  1905  the  task 
of  reorganizing  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  That 
this  duty  was  performed  worthily  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
yearly  conventions  of  this  body,  the  influence  of  which  has  been 
felt  by  the  people  of  all  the  nation  and  has  been  potent  in  shaping 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  until  today  we  see  practically  a  fixed 
national  policy  regarding  the  improvement  of  waterways.  This 
policy,  if  continued  and  carried  to  completion,  will  prove  of  more 
material  value  to  the  country  than  any  enterprise  conceived  by  our 
statesmen  in  the  entire  history  of  the  land.  In  one  particular, 
alone,  will  it  prove  priceless  —  it  will  solve  and  forever  settle  the 
question  of  transportation,  and  with  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion will  come  the  regulation  of  freight  rates. 

I  remember  when  the  distinguished  gentleman,  who  has  pre- 
sided with  so  much  honor  over  this  great  organization  since  its 
reorganization,  asked  the  Association  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  President  if  it  would  undertake  the  reorganization  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  Mr.  Bettinger,  whom  you 
saw  before  you  a  few  minutes  ago,  accepted  that  responsibility. 
It  brought  back  to  my  mind  most  vividly  when  I  saw  them  together 
on  the  stage  here  this  afternoon  the  scene  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati 
when  that  great  duty  was  requested  of  Mr.  Bettinger,  and  he 
responded  that  we  would  undertake  it.  (Applause.) 

There  is  but  little  left  for  me  to  say  in  regard  to  your  Presi- 
dent. I  have  watched  this  Congress,  and  I  am  earnest  and  honest 
in  making  the  statement  here  before  you  today  that  I  doubt  if 
anywhere  in  this  broad  land  you  could  have  found  a  -man  as  com- 
petent to  take  charge  of  such  a  great  organization  and  carry  it 
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forward  through  all  these  years  until  success  seems  absolutely 
assured.  (Applause.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  limited,  and  properly  so,  in  the  time  to 
be  consumed  by  this  address.  Hence  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
refer  at  any  length  to  the  Ohio  River,  the  most  important  in  the 
country,  or  to  the  valley  through  which  it  runs  —  the  most  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  the  richest  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  Ohio  is  one  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  from 
its  source  to  its  mouth.  The  valley  embraces  210,000  square 
miles.  At  the  head  of  the  river  stands  Pittsburg,  the  center  of 
the  greatest  manufacturing  district  in  the  world.  For  over  one 
hundred  miles  below  Pittsburg  are  located  immense  manufactur- 
ing plants,  one  following  the  other  so  closely  as  to  seem  joined 
together  as  one  vast  manufacturing  establishment.  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  the  beginning  of  the  manufacturing  section.  It  may 
truthfully  be  said  the  whole  valley  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo  on 
either  bank  of  the  river  is  recognized  as  the  workshop  of  the  world, 
and  increasing  in  importance  with  the  completion  of  each  lock 
and  movable  dam.  I  greatly  regret  that  it  is  not  permitted  me 
to  glance,  even  briefly,  at  the  character  and  scope  of  the  industries 
of  the  valley  located  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  East  Liverpool, 
Steubenville,  New  Cumberland,  Toronto,  Wheeling,  Bridgeport, 
Bellaire,  Martin's  Ferry,  Marietta,  Parkersburg,  Pomeroy,  Galli- 
polis,  Huntington,  Catlettsburg,  Ashland,  Ironton,  in  the  center  of 
the  great  Hanging  Rock  iron  region  of  Ohio,  Maysville,  Cincin- 
nati (with  three-quarters  of  a  million  people  within  its  corporate 
limits  and  suburbs  and  in  the  cities  of  Kentucky  opposite),  Law- 
renceburg,  Aurora,  Carrollton,  Madison,  Louisville  (with  nearly 
a  half  million  in  and  around  it),  Tell  City,  Owensboro,  Evans- 
ville,  Henderson,  Paducah,  Metropolis,  Mound  City,  and  last  but 
never  least,  Cairo,  and  hundreds  of  other  smaller  cities  and  towns, 
devoted  to  manufacturing  and  mining. 

Nature  has  been  prodigal  to  the  Ohio  Valley  in  dealing  out 
wealth  and  that  from  which  wealth  is  produced.  She  has  iron, 
coal  (bituminous,  anthracite,  coking,  cannel),  oil,  lumber,  stone, 
limestone,  gas,  clays,  sand,  glass,  water  power;  but  I  can  not 
enumerate  all.  Her  manufactories  produce  practically  every- 
thing that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  invented.  At  Cincinnati,  so 
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says  competent  authority,  is  produced  a  greater  variety  or  kinds 
of  articles  for  domestic  use  and  transportation  to  foreign  countries 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  in  mineral  wealth  alone  that  the  Ohio  Valley  is  pre- 
eminent. As  an  agricultural  section  we  challenge  the  United 
States  as  we  challenge  the  world.  The  six  Ohio  River  states, 
where  the  forge  and  the  mill  are  never  idle,  where  smoke  obscures 
the  sky,  and  on  whose  rivers  the  steamers  ply  their  busy  trade  — 
these  states  challenge  all  sections  of  the  country  in  their  agricul- 
tural products.  In  one  year  alone  the  value  of  the  farm  products 
of  these  six  states  reached  a  total  exceeding  more  than  the  com- 
bined value  of  any  other  six  or  twelve  states  in  the  Union. 

And  while  on  this  point,  your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  Government  received  from  internal  revenue  taxes  the  sum  of 
$289,728,144  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910.  (I  have  not 
the  figures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911.)  Of  this  vast  sum 
the  six  Ohio  River  states  paid  $158,849,475,  and  all  the  other 
states  (forty  and  more)  and  territories,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, paid  but  $130,878,639 ;  and  we  pay  our  full  share  of  all  other 
taxes. 

The  Ohio  River  has  fifteen  navigable  tributaries,  and  many  of 
these  tributaries  have  important  and  navigable  streams  emptying 
into  them.  Including  the  1,000  miles  of  the  Ohio,  the  Ohio  River 
system  embraces  over  forty-four  hundred  miles  of  navigable  water, 
improved  and  in  process  of  improvement.  The  Ohio  is  the  only 
river  in  the  country  that  has  maintained  its  commerce.  The  Ohio 
river  system  is  the  greatest  tonnage  producing  river  system  in  the 
world.  None  even  approximates  it  in  this  respect. 

And  our  towboats  move  heavy  barge  freights  at  cheaper  rates 
and  in  greater  bulk  and  more  expeditiously  than  on  any  river  or 
by  any  mode  known  in  the  annals  of  transportation.  For  example : 
The  steamer  "Sprague"  took  to  New  Orleans  on  one  trip  thirty- 
four  10- foot  coal  boats,  containing  32,000  bushels  each ;  twenty- 
one  ordinary  coal  boats,  containing  25,000  bushels  each  ;  and  three 
barges,  containing  14,000  bushels  each.  The  contents  of  this  tow 
was  1,655,000  bushels  of  coal.  This  tow  was  about  1,200  feet 
in  length,  including  the  steamboat,  and  312  feet  in  width.  To 
carry  the  same  amount  of  coal  in  freight  cars  of  40  tons  each 
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would  require  1,655  cars.  Allowing  forty  cars  to  a  train,  it 
would  make  forty  trainloads.  Each  one  of  these  trains  would  be 
about  1,000  feet  long,  and  for  safety  of  operation,  each  train  would 
likely  want  a  half  mile  of  track,  so  that  the  trackage  covered  by 
these  trains  would  be  a  little  over  twenty  miles. 

The  center  of  population  of  the  United  States  has  been  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  since  1830,  and  for  the  last  three  decades  has  been 
in  Indiana,  near  the  Ohio  River. 

The  Government  did  not  note  the  center  of  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  United  States  until  1850,  when  it  was  found  to 
be  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  It  has  remained  since  in  this  valley  and 
is  now  in  Ohio. 

It  requires  fifty-four  locks  and  movable  dams  to  give  nine 
feet  of  water  in  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo.  Twenty- three 
of  the  fifty-four  locks  and  dams  are  either  finished  or  in  process 
of  construction.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  sites  for  the  entire  series 
of  locks  and  dams  has  been  fixed  and  purchased. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association,  having  for  its 
purpose  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries, 
was  organized  eighteen  years  ago,  and  has  been  constantly  at  work. 
It  has  not  confined  its  efforts  to  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  but 
has  aided  all  other  worthy  projects  throughout  the  country  —  and 
there  are  many  of  them  —  in  every  way  at  its  command. 

Every  step  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  has  received 
the  approval  of  Congress  and  the  recommendation  (after  careful 
surveys  and  examinations)  of  the  engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army.  These  surveys  and  recommendations  cover  the  entire 
river.  Early  in  its  history  the  Association  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  only  way  to  succeed  was  through  favorable  action  by  the 
Engineer  Corps ;  and  knowing  the  advantages,  the  merits  of  the 
river  —  that  public  policy  demanded  its  canalization  —  we  asked 
and  received  the  fullest  investigation.  In  view  of  what  has  been 
here  said,  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  all  the  engineers  who 
have  had  to  do  with  the  Ohio  have  made  favorable  reports. 

The  Special  Board  appointed  under  provision  of  act  of  Con- 
gress, after  an  exhaustive  survey  and  examination  of  the  river, 
made  this  recommendation : 
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"In  view  of  the  enormous  interests  to  be  benefited  by  contin- 
uous navigation  on  the  Ohio  River  and  the  great  development 
which  may  be  expected  from  such  increased  facilities,  the  Board 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ohio  River  should  be  improved  by  means 
of  locks  and  movable  dams  to  provide  a  depth  of  nine  feet  from 
Pittsburg  to  Cairo." 

This  report  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  (the  Board  of  Review)  and  after  a  final  examination 
this  Board  recommended : 

"For  these  reasons  the  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Ohio  River  by  locks  and  movable  dams  so  as  to  secure 
a  depth  of  nine  feet  as  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  special 
board  is  worthy  of  being  undertaken  by  the  United  States.  In 
making  this  recommendation  the  Board  realizes  that  it  is  suggest- 
ing a  plan  for  river  improvement  on  a  scale  not  hitherto  attempted 
in  this  country,  but  it  believes  that  there  will  probably  be  in  the 
near  future  a  popular  demand  for  the  improvement  of  several 
streams  on  such  a  scale.  On  account  of  the  large  commercial 
development  of  its  shores  and  its  connection  with  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi, now  maintained  in  a  navigable  condition,  the  Ohio  River 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  one  river  of  all  others  most 
likely  to  justify  such  work." 

We  met  with  many  obstacles  during  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign for  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio,  but  they  were  easily  over- 
come. The  latest,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  persistent,  was 
a  visionary  plan  for  reservoirs,  in  which  to  store  the  water  and 
let  it  out  so  as  to  maintain  a  nine- foot  depth  in  the  river.  I  refer 
to  it  here  for  the  reason  that  this  fallacy  may  be  brought  forward 
in  regard  to  enterprises  of  merit  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
The  final  blow  to  the  so-called  "reservoir  system"  was  given  by  a 
distinguished  officer  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army.  He  said, 
among  other  things : 

"It  is  found  that  if  every  drop  that  drains  from  the  upper  Ohio 
were  stored  in  reservoirs,  and  this  water  released  with  mathemat- 
ical uniformity  and  precision,  that  section  of  the  river,  which  is 
now  often  above  a  nine- foot  stage,  would  then,  due  to  lack  of  water, 
be  below  that  stage  365  days  in  a  year,  and  366  days  in  leap  years." 
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Under  the  auspices  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, the  centennial  of  steam  navigation  on  the  western  waters 
was  celebrated  at  Pittsburg  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  October  and 
1st  of  November  of  this  year.  On  the  1st  of  November  a  marine 
parade  was  held  on  the  Ohio,  in  which  forty-four  steamboats  took 
part.  It  was  headed  by  the  "New  Orleans,"  a  replica  of  the  "New 
Orleans"  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  built  by  Nicholas  Roosevelt. 
After  the  celebration  the  "New  Orleans"  made  the  "trip  from  Pitts- 
burg  to  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  following  the  pathway  made  by 
the  first  boat  that  navigated  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  1811. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  nearing  completion.  Its  greatest  feeder 
will  be  the  Ohio  River  when  the  work  of  canalization  is  completed 
and  we  see  steamers  of  9-feet  burthen  carrying  to  New  Orleans 
the  tremendous  freight  output  of  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
industries  that  now  throb  ceaslessly  and  are  increasing  in  number 
and  capacity  with  the  passage  of  each  year. 

The  City  of  New  Orleans  is  vitally  interested  in  the  completion 
of  this  improvement,  for  her  commerce  would  be  increased  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  She,  more  than  Pittsburg,  or  Cincinnati,  or 
Louisville,  or  Evansville,  or  Steubenville,  or  any  other  one  of  the 
cities  or  manufacturing  districts  that  line  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
would  profit  most.  With  this  greatest  of  inland  waterways  per- 
manently improved.  New  Orleans  will,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
brief  years,  become  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  most  important 
export  and  import  city  in  our  country,  and  the  prophecy  of  Napo- 
leon the  Great  will  be  fulfilled,  that  the  nation  controlling  the 
Mississippi  and  her  tributaries  would  govern  the  markets  and  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  not  be  inappropriate  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  River  Ship  Canal.  This 
enterprise  has  been  inaugurated  by  Pittsburg,  and  the  money  to 
build  it  is  to  be  provided  by  the  cities  and  counties  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  eastern  and  southern  Ohio  and  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia, whose  people  would  be  benefited  directly  by  it.  As  surveyed 
and  favorably  reported  on.  the  canal  will  be  103  miles  in  length. 
It  will  connect  the  Ohio  River  at  Beaver,  Pa.,  with  Lake  Erie, 
a  few  miles  west  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  Its  estimated  cost  is 
$53,000,000.  The  legislatures  of  the  three  states  here  named, 
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during  the  present  year,  enacted  laws  authorizing  the  issuing  of 
bonds  by  the  counties  interested  in  this  work.  It  is  confidently 
expected  the  canal  will  be  constructed  and  in  operation  by  1916. 
With  a  permanent  nine-foot  stage  in  the  Ohio,  it  will  be  possible 
to  send  vessels  carrying  2,000  tons  from  New  Orleans  to  New 
York  —  a  waterway  2,700  miles  in  length.  This  canal  will  be  a 
powerful  factor  in  solving  the  question  of  cheaper  living,  as  it 
will  participate'  in  the  transportation  of  commodities  between 
twenty-seven  states.  It  will  bring  the  iron  ore  of  the  Northwest 
to  the  whole  Ohio  Valley  for  one-fourth  the  present  cost,  and 
carry  the  coal  of  western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  to  the  Lakes,  to  Canada  and  New  York  harbor  at  the 
same  reduced  figure.  Such  a  waterway  will  benefit  the  whole 
nation. 

That  covers,  gentlemen,  what  I  had  in  mind  to  say  to  you ;  but 
I  would  like  to  add  that,  when  I  went  up  to  Pittsburg  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  attend  the  celebration  there,  I  visited  in  company  with  Mr. 
Bettinger  and  Captain  Rodgers  and  our  sick  friend  downstairs, 
whom  we  hope  may  soon  be  better,  the  works  of  James  Rees  & 
Sons  Co.,  the  chief  of  whom  I  see  sitting  over  on  my  left  with  a 
broad  smile  on  his  genial  countenance ;  and  there  I  saw  two  boats, 
Mr.  President,  two  of  the  fourteen  boats  that  that  Pittsburg  firm 
is  building  for  transportation  to  the  Amazon  River,  there  to  be 
commanded,  let  us  hope  with  success  and  honor,  by  Captain  J.  F. 
Ellison,  who  expects  to  leave  this  city  on  the  15th  inst.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELI.  —  I  want  you  all  to  wait  just  five  min- 
utes to  hear  from  one  of  the  livest  men  in  New  England,  Mayor 
Fitzgerald,  of  Boston. 

Remarks  by  Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald 

Mayor  of  Boston 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

I  am  going  to  keep  true  to  my  word  given  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
Ransdell,  in  whose  honor  I  have  come  here  to  this  Convention  to 
say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  remarkable  work  that  this  Con- 
gress is  doing. 
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I  had  the  honor  to  serve  with  Mr.  Ransdell  in  Congress  some 
years  ago,  and  I  noted  the  keen  interest  that  he  took  in  the  splendid 
improvements  of  the  river  waterways  throughout  the  country; 
and  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  come  down  to  every  convention  that 
has  been  held  since  I  have  been  Mayor  of  Boston,  in  order  to  help 
him,  and  to  do  everything  I  could  to  promote  the  general  good  of 
this  movement.  (Applause.) 

One  of  the  finest  features  of  all  meetings  of  this  kind  is  the 
intense  Americanism  that  is  developed.  When  we  have  sat  here 
at  these  various  meetings  and  listened  to  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  taken  his  seat,  and  whom  I  am  glad  to  honor  as  the  father  of 
this  movement  in  developing  the  great  possibilities  of  the  Ohio 
Valley ;  when  we  heard  from  Governor  Hadley  about  the  tremen- 
dous potentiality  of  the  Mississippi  River;  when  we  listened  to 
the  eloquence  of  men  representing  other  sections  of  the  country, 
and  they  told  of  the  tremendous  wealth  of  gold,  iron  ore,  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  and  other  products,  it  makes  every  one  of  us  feel  that 
we  are  living  in  the  greatest  nation  that  God  ever  put  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  that  we  are  the  greatest  people  in  the  world. 
There  is  not  any  question  about  the  fact  of  our  natural  opportu- 
nities, and  as  Mayor  Gaynor  said,  our  rivers  and  other  waterways 
are  the  greatest  assets  we  have.  So  that  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves that  we  are  a  nation  which  within  its  own  confines  has  given 
a  greater  amount  of  happiness  and  prosperity  to  its  people  derived 
from  its  own  natural  resources  than  any  other  nation  on  God's 
footstool. 

I  was  in  Europe  last  summer  and,  with  a  party  of  a  hundred 
men  and  some  women  in  about  the  proportion  that  they  are  here 
this  afternoon,  we  visited  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  to  find  out 
how  they  do  business  there  in  commercial  and  industrial  lines,  and 
how  they  conduct  their  civic  matters.  We  were  astounded  at  what 
they  have  accomplished  there  with  the  little  means  at  their  disposal 
as  compared  to  the  resources  of  this  country. 

We  all  came  away  profoundly  impressed  by  the  development 
of  Europe,  particularly  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium ;  Belgium, 
with  its  population  of  620  to  the  square  mile ;  and  Germany  with 
its  population  of  230  to  the  square  mile,  compared  with  our  own 
population  in  the  United  States  of  47  to  the  square  mile.  The 
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commercial  development  there  is  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the 
utilization  of  their  waterways. 

We  pride  ourselves  upon  our  tremendous  wealth.  Do  you 
realize  tHat  the  foreign  business  of  Germany,  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, all  three  of  which  combined  are  not  as  big  as  the  State  of 
Texas  —  and  I  am  quoting  Mr.  Ransdell  now  —  was  $6,000,- 
000,000  in  the  year  1908,  while  ours  during  the  same  period  was 
about  $2,000,000,000? 

Everywhere  you  go  through  those  countries  you  will  find  the 
rivers  improved.  In  Hamburg  they  penetrate  into  the  streets  and 
almost  into  the  alleys.  It  is  the  same  way  in  Berlin,  every  foot 
of  waterway  is  intelligently  used  and  intelligently  applied  to  the 
good  of  the  country.  That  is  the  reason  Germany  supports 
65,000,000  people  in  a  country  that  is  not  as  big  as  our  State  of 
Texas. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  more  figures.  The  wealth  of  this  coun- 
try is  unlimited.  I  asked  my  friend  Senator  Newlands  awhile  ago 
to  place  a  figure  on  it,  and  he  estimated  it  at  $120,000,000,000 ; 
and  do  you  know  that  our  debt  is  only  $1,000,000,000,  or  $10  to 
every  man  in  the  United  States?  Mayor  Gaynor  could  tell  you 
that  the  debt  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  $800,000,000 ;  so  that 
the  debt  of  the  entire  United  States  is  but  $200,000,000  more  than 
that  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Is  there  any  question  about  the  solvency  of  the  United  States 
if  we  issue  $50,000,000  of  bonds  a  year  for  twenty  years  and  spend 
the  billion  dollars  resulting  from  the  bond  issue  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  rivers  and  harbors?  (Applause.)  *  There  is  not  any 
nation  in  the  world  that  is  as  well  able  to  do  it  as  we.  See  the 
ease  with  which  we  handled  the  problems  of  the  Civil  War  with 
its  tremendous  financial  obligations  amounting  to  a  billion  dollars. 
Why  then,  as  Mayor  Gaynor  said,  should  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  fazed  by  it?  Why  should  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  be  fazed 
by  it?  Why  should  they  be  fazed  by  it  when,  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  by  the  wealthiest  nation  in 
the  world,  we  could  decrease  the  cost  of  transportation  of  food 
products,  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  manufac- 
tured products,  52  per  cent? 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  case  is  there.  The  State  of 
Massachusetts  wants  a  canal  completed  between  Narragansett 
Bay  and  Hingham  Harbor.  Massachusetts  wants  to  aid  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley;  we  want  to  aid  the  Ohio  Valley;  and  we  want 
to  aid  the  development  of  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis, 
and  give  them  what  they  ask  for  waterway  development,  because 
we  know  when  we  are  doing  that  we  are  building  up  New  England. 

You  can  not  spend  money  for  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
if  you  spend  it  honestly  and  fairly,  without  helping  every  other 
portion  of  the  country.  (Applause.)  (I  think  I  have  thirty 
seconds  time  remaining.)  Mr.  Ransdell  and  I  have  been  together 
in  Congress.  He  has  been. on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee, 
and  I  suppose  I  kept  him  busy  about  Boston  Harbor.  We  have 
in  the  City  of  Boston  what  is  termed  the  Metropolitan  Park  dis- 
trict that  takes  care  of  our  water,  our  sewers  and  our  parks,  and 
does  it  creditably.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  inaugurate 
such  a  scheme  with  re'gard  to  Federal  improvements? 

We  understand  that  the  improvement  from  Narragansett  Bay 
to  Hingham  Harbor  would  cost  $35,000,000.  It  would  mean 
cheaper  coal  to  our  New  England  manufacturers,  which  would 
mean  a  cheaper  manufactured  product.  This  would  not  only 
benefit  our  state  but  every  part  of  the  country  that  consumes  the 
product.  Why  could  not  an  arrangement  be  made  by  which  our 
state  as  a  direct  beneficiary  would  undertake  to  pay  50  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  improvement?  That  is  what  they  do  across  the 
water.  Germany  insists  upon  the  towns  and  municipalities  that 
are  benefited  paying  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  cost.  France  insists 
upon  the  same  thing.  Austria,  in  its  development  of  the  Danube, 
guarantees  the  payment,  and  the  towns  benefited  contribute  25 
per  cent  of  the  cost. 

I  think  the  sooner  we  come  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  if 
these  projects  are  meritorious,  if  we  receive  from  them  the  tre- 
mendous benefits  that  everybody  has  claimed  from  this  platform 
we  will,  the  cities  and  communities  benefited  should  join  with  the 
United  States  in  issuing  bonds  to  the  amount  of  a  billion  dollars, 
and  let  us  get  it  done.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  We  have  heard  from  New  England; 
we  are  now  going  to  hear  from  that  great  section,  the  Empire 
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State  of  the  South.  I  wish-  to  introduce  to  you  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive, active,  go-ahead  young  business  men  of  that  section, 
Mr.  Roy  Miller,  of  Texas.  (Applause.) 

Wharfage  and  Terminals 
Address  by  Roy  Miller,  Corpus  Christ!,  Texas 
MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONVENTION  : 

I  esteem  it  a  signal  honor  to  address  this  Convention.  It  is 
indeed  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  appear  before  such  an  assem- 
blage composed  of  patriotic  Americans  who  are  engaged  in  the 
serious  business  of  endeavoring  to  solve  the  most  complex  and 
vital  problem  that  confronts  this  nation  today  —  that  of  adequate 
and  economic  transportation.  I  have  small  hopes  of  contributing 
much  of  real  worth  to  the  sum  total  of  knowledge  which  has 
resulted  from  the  annual  meetings  of  this  organization  during  the 
past  several  years.  The  great  question  has  been  so  thoroughly 
and  exhaustively  investigated  and  reviewed  that  three  undisputed 
fundamental  facts  now  stand  forth  generally  accepted  as  truisms 
by  the  American  people : 

(1)  That  the  present  cost  of  transportation  is  excessive. 

(2)  That  our  present  system  of  transportation  is  inadequate 
for  our  present  needs  and  that  its  fullest  possible  development  will 
not  render  it  capable  of  meeting  our  future  needs. 

(3)  That  a  reasonable,  adequate  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  problem  can  only  be  realized  by  a  great  national  policy  of 
waterway  improvement,  such  as  that  advocated  by  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

These  three  great  salient  facts  are  now  so  generally  recognized 
and  appreciated  that  it  seems  certain  that  the  National  Congress 
would  not  longer  hesitate  to  enter  actively  upon  the  solution  of 
the  problem  by  the  adoption  of  the  policy  this  organization  ad- 
vocates. To  be  sure,  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  has 
already  by  resolution  announced  its  sympathy  with  our  propaganda, 
and  taken  individually  I  doubt  if  one  can  find  one  Congressman 
or  Senator  out  of  five  who  does  not  vouch  allegiance  to  our  policy. 
They  are  practically  all  in  favor  of  what  we  demand,  they  tell  us, 
but  when  the  bill  comes  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  full-fledged  law 
it  is  usually  from  ten  to  twenty  millions  shy  of  what  we  ask.  What 
is  the  trouble?  It  would  take  some  one  more  expert  and  better 
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versed  in  the  science  and  practice  of  government  than  I  am  to 
answer  that  question,  but  I  suspect  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  system 
which  needs  adjustment.  The  systematic  and  comprehensive 
improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  is  a  comparatively  new 
case  on  the  docket.  Custom  has  pledged  the  national  revenues 
to  other  purposes ;  the  army,  the  navy,  pensions,  etc.,  must  first 
be  taken  care  of,  and  the  crumbs  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
are  dished  out  in  piecemeal  fashion  through  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee  to  satisfy  a  nation  that  hungers  for  better  and 
cheaper  transportation.  We  are  thankful  for  the  crumbs.  Maybe, 
yes  inevitably,  if  we  keep  on  pleading,  we  will  eventually  get  a 
regular  place  at  the  table.  We  are  getting  nearer  to  it  all  the  time. 
I  do  not  venture  these  observations  in  a  spirit  of  criticism.  I 
believe,  as  already  stated,  that  the  situation  is  due  to  a  system 
which  has  obtained  general  sanction  through  long  usage.  What 
we  need  is  a  readjustment  of  national  policy;  what  we  need  is  a 
policy  that  will  recognize  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors 
as  a  matter  of  first  rather  than  secondary  importance ;  a  policy 
that  will  secure  to  us,  the  people,  the  same  consideration  of  our 
commercial  wants  that  is  vouchsafed  to  our  possible  necessities 
in  time  of  war ;  a  policy  that  will  enable  us  to  build  up  a  merchant 
marine  that  will  compare  with  our  splendid  navy;  a  policy  that 
will  help  us,  through  the  medium  of  cheaper  and  more  adequate 
transportation,  to  increase  our  wealth  production  and  diminish 
the  ever-increasing  cost  of  living.  If  such  an  adjustment  can 
not  otherwise  be  safely  accomplished  at  once,  then  let  us  use  our 
national  credit.  It  is  not  ordinarily  good  business  to  go  in  debt, 
but  the  wise  business  'man  never  hesitates  to  do  so,  if  he  can  make 
money  by  so  doing.  What  business  man  would  ponder  for  a 
moment  over  a  proposition  to  pay  four  or  five  per  cent  for  money 
upon  the  use  of  which  he  could  make  from  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent?  Yet  there  is  not  a  meritorious  waterway  project  in  this 
great  country  which,  properly  developed  and  used,  will  not  save 
the  people  every  year  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  amount 
required  to  improve  it  in  reduced  freight  charges  and  in  many 
instances  even  more.  Why  do  we  hesitate?  Our  general  rev- 
enues ought  to  give  us  an  annual  bill  of  not  less  than  $50,000,000, 
but  if  they  won't  or  don't,  let's  borrow  the  money.  It  is  a  cold- 
blooded business  proposition. 
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But  I  have  wandered  far  afield  from  the  real  purpose  of  my 
remarks.  The  mere  improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  alone 
will  not  give  us  cheaper  and  better  transportation.  The  rivers 
and  harbors  must  be  used,  after  they  have  been  improved. 

As  someone  has  so  well  said,  there  are  three  factors  that  enter 
into  the  problem  of  water  transportation:  (1)  the  channel;  (2) 
the  ships ;  (3)  the  terminals,  the  point  of  contact  between  land  and 
sea,  the  place  of  transfer  from  ship  to  car  and  vice  versa.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  Federal  Government  to  furnish  the  channel; 
it  is  the  business  of  the  public,  for  whose  benefit  the  channel  is 
provided,  to  furnish  the  means  for  its  use.  These  are  facts  which 
are  generally  recognized.  The  question  then  arises  who  shall 
provide  the  terminals,  the  wharfage  facilities,  the  places  where 
the  commerce  may  be  transferred  from  the  ship  to  the  car  or  from 
,the  car  to  the  ship,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  a  question  which 
I  think  you  will  all  agree  has  been  given  little  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  improvement  of  our  waterways,  and  yet  it  is 
a  question  of  the  utmost  importance,  because  the  wharfage  charge 
is  a  factor  entering  into  the  cost  of  transportation.  We,  advo- 
cates of  the  great  national  policy  which  this  Congress  espouses, 
insist  that  our  Government  shall  spend  at  least  $50,000,000  a  year 
upon  the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  until  all  meri- 
torious projects  shall  meet  the  needs  of  navigation,  because  we 
appreciate  the  fact  that  cheaper  and  more  adequate  transportation 
is  essential  to  the  fullest  possible  development  of  our  country's 
matchless  resources. 

Our  first  aim,  then,  is  cheaper  transportation.  Appreciating 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  transportation,  the  problem  of  bringing 
the  producer  and  consumer  together,  is  an  inevitable  and  inexor- 
able tax,  we  are  anxious  to  reduce  that  tax  to  the  minimum  con- 
sistent with  a  policy  of  good  service  and  legitimate  profit  to  those 
who  provide  the  means  of  transportation.  We  are,  therefore,  con- 
cerned with  every  factor  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  transportation. 
The  wharfage  charge  is  such  a  factor. 

Who  should  provide  the  wharfage  facilities?  Should  they 
be  provided  by  individuals  or  corporations  who  will  operate  them 
for  a  profit,  or  should  they  be  provided  by  the  people  themselves, 
and  operated  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  ?  The  former  method 
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is  in  vogue  in  almost  every  port  of  consequence,  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  this  country ;  the  latter,  and  I  refer  to  a  system  of  munici- 
pal ownership  and  control,  is  in  effect  in  only  a  few  instances.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  annoy  you  with  the  recitation  of  lengthy  statis- 
tics, but  a  few  general  comparisons  which  I  shall  briefly  mention 
will  serve  to  illustrate  and  illumine  the  difference  between  these 
two  methods  cf  wharfage  control. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  at  San  Francisco,  we  find  a  splendid 
example  of  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  municipal  ownership  and 
operation  of  wharfage  facilities.  On  the  Gulf,  at  New  Orleans, 
we  have  another  example  equally  as  forceful  and  interesting. 
Without  attempting  to  go  into  detail,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  wharfage  charges  at  these  two  ports  under  a  system  of  munici- 
pal ownership  are  only  about  one-third  as  great  as  the  charges  for 
the  same  service  at  other  ports  of  the  same  class.  At  San  Fran- 
cisco the  prevailing  charge  is  only  five  cents  a  ton,  with  a  small 
dockage  assessment  against  the  vessel.  At  New  Orleans  the 
average  rate  based  upon  the  business  of  a  number  of  years  is  .0685 
per  ton.  After  paying  all  expenses  of  operation,  maintenance, 
etc.,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
always  report  a  net  profit  upon  the  year's  business. 

In  no  other  ports  in  this  country  under  a  system  of  corporate 
control  do  the  wharfage  rates  in  effect  anywhere  approach  the 
reasonableness  of  the  charges  at  the  two  ports  I  have  mentioned. 
On  the  contrary,  the  charges  are  from  three  to  ten  times  greater. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  proposition  is  this :  We,  advo- 
cates of  the  policy  of  this  organization,  demanding  the  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  improvement  of  our  waterways,  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  a  tax  upon  the  wealth 
production  of  our  country.  We  therefore  contend,  and  properly 
so,  that  anything  which  we  may  be  able  to  do  to  lessen  the  extent 
of  that  tax  will  increase  the  profits  of  our  industry  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  wharfage  charge  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
cost  of  transportation  by  water.  The  reduction,  therefore,  of  the 
cost  of  wharfage  will  necessarily  lessen  the  cost  of  water  trans- 
portation. 

What  policy,  then,  shall  we  maintain  with  reference  to  our 
wharfage  facilities?  In  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  Chicago  Dock 
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problem  prepared  for  the  Chicago  Harbor  Commission  by  Mr. 
Geo.  C.  Sikes,  the  author  makes  this  statement :  "Experience,  the 
trend  of  events,  and  the  best  official  and  expert  opinion  on  the 
subject  substantially  all  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  —  that  the 
wisest  ultimate  policy  with  reference  to  what  are  known  as  com- 
mercial dock  facilities  is  public  ownership." 

In  a  report  by  a  commission,  created  by  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the  wants  of  the  port  of 
Boston  for  an  improved  system  of  docks  and  wharves,  the  follow- 
ing statements  are  made :  "The  rivers  and  seas  are  the  highways 
of  water-borne  freight  and  passengers,  and  the  right  of  landing 
and  embarking  ought  to  suffer  no  more  or  greater  legal  obstruction 
than  the  right  of  traversing  the  highway  of  sea  or  land.  It  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  public,  then,  to  preserve  that  right  for  pres- 
ent and  future  use." 

It  is  universally  held  that  any  corporation  which  serves  the 
public  and  invades  a  field  of  endeavor  which  the  public  might 
occupy  for  itself,  is  entitled  to  no  further  remuneration  for  its 
services  beyond  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  of  interest  upon  the 
investment.  Even  the  railroads  of  our  country,  which  for  the 
most  part  are  close  corporations,  are  today  not  permitted  by  law 
to  charge  rates  beyond  what  constitutes  a  fair  compensation  for 
services  rendered.  The  highways  of  the  sea,  like  the  highways 
of  the  land,  belong  to  the  people,  and  it  is  not  compatible  with  the 
principle  of  fair  administration  of  a  government  "of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people"  to  give  to  private  interests  privi- 
leges which  will  permit  them  to  unjustly  tax  the  people  for  the 
use  of  a  utility  which  belongs  to  the  people,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  provided  at  the  people's  expense. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  in  another  way. 
Suppose  that  the  county  or  the  state  of  which  you  are  a  resident 
should  vote  a  bond  issue  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  magnificent  public  highway  from  one  end  of  its  bound- 
aries to  the  other,  and,  after  the  highway  has  been  completed, 
should  permit  an  individual  or  a  company  of  individuals  to  erect 
a  tollgate  at  each  end  of  the  highway  and  collect  a  fee  from  the 
owner  of  every  vehicle  who  would  seek  to  make  use  of  the  high- 
way. The  highway  having  been  built  by  the  people's  money  which 
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been  collected  from  them  through  taxation,  there  would  be  as 
mch  justice  in  such  a  procedure,  in  my  judgment,  as  there  is  in 
ic  policy  which  permits  private  interests  to  control  the  terminals 
>f  the  great  waterways  of  this  country  which  are  built  in  the  same 
mer  as  our  public  roads,  by  the  people's  money. 
The  time  has  come  in  the  history  of  waterway  development  in 
us  nation  when  a  definite  policy  with  reference  to  terminals 
should  be  adopted.  Private  interests  have  already  been  too  freely 
permitted  to  get  fat  upon  their  appropriation  of  and  enjoyment  of 
the  public  rights.  To  be  sure,  they  are  not  to  be  too  severely  criti- 
cised, for  they  have-  only  taken  advantage  of  what  appeared  to 
them  to  be,  and  which,  in  fact,  has  been  generally  recognized  as, 
a  business  opportunity.  But  we  are  unfair  to  ourselves  and  unjust 
to  the  entire  people  of  this  nation,  whose  money  we  seek  to  spend 
in  the  improvement  of  our  waterways,  if  we  permit  this  condition 
of  affairs  to  continue.  The  waterways  which  are  improved  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  belong  to  the  people,  and  every  possible 
safeguard  should  be  thrown  around  them  to  the  end  that  the  public 
may  have  the  free  and  unimpeded  use  of  them,  and  that  no  selfish 
interests  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  special  privileges  in  the  use 
of  them  for  personal  aggrandizement. 

Whether  or  not  the  wharfage  facilities  at  every  port  and  upon 
every  waterway  should  be  entirely  within  the  control  of  munici- 
palities or  states  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but,  in  my  judgment,  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  them  should  be  so  operated  to  the  end  that 
all  of  them  may  be  properly  regulated  through  competition. 

Down  in  Texas,  the  great  state  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing,  we  are  trying  a  new  experiment,  in  the  case  of  a 
new  seaport  which  is  being  developed  at  Port  Aransas,  twenty 
miles  from  my  home  town,  the  City  of  Corpus  Christi.  In  this 
instance  the  wharfage  facilities  have  been  placed  under  the  control 
of  our  State  Railroad  Commission,  and  that  body  will  exercise  the 
same  authority  with  reference  to  the  wharfage  rates  as  it  now  has 
with  respect  to  railroad  rates  within  our  state.  In  my  home  city 
of  Corpus  Christi  we  are  now  building  a  municipal  wharf,  and  it  is 
our  plan  to  levy  and  collect  only  such  wharfage  tolls  as  may  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance,  and  yet 
we  calculate  we  shall  be  able  to  reduce  the  rates  at  present  in 
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effect  at  private  wharves  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  The  reduction 
in  our  wharfage  will  enable  the  steamship  lines  touching  at  our 
port  to  reach  out  into  larger  territory  and  thereby  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  water  transportation  at  our  port  to  a  much  larger  scope  of 
territory  than  is  now  affected.  This  will  be  made  possible  by 
reason  of  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transportation  through 
decreased  wharfage  charges. 

Several  months  ago  I  had  occasion  to  submit  to  the  President 
a  request  for  an  official  expression  upon  this  subject.  At  his 
instance  a  statement  was  prepared  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Gen- 
eral Bixby,  from  which  I  quote : 

"The  President  desires  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  as  to  whether  the  Federal  Government  should, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  give  preference  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
propriations for  river  and  harbor  improvement  to  those  communi- 
ties which  take  steps  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  the 
matter  of  wharfage  facilities. 

"The  Chief  of  Engineers  has  in  his  reports  upon  preliminary 
examinations  and  surveys,  called  for  by  Congress,  frequently 
invited  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  terminal 
and  wharfage  facilities  at  the  locality  under  consideration  which 
should  be  free  for  public  use,  and  has  in  a  number  of  cases  recom- 
mended that  Congress,  in  making  appropriations  for  improvement, 
incorporate  in  the  law,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  expenditure  of 
the  funds  appropriated,  the  requirement  that  the  municipality  or 
local  interests  concerned  provide  wharves  or  other  conveniences 
which  shall  remain  available  for  use  by  the  general  public  on  equal 
and  reasonable  terms.  It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  foregoing 
that  the  Chief  of  Enginers,  all  other  things  being  equal,  would  be 
inclined  to  give  preference  to  those  communities  which  take  steps 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  wharfage  facil- 
ities." 

This  view  is  most  encouraging.  It  is,  of  course,  solely  within 
the  province  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject,  but  it  is  a 
question  of  such  vital  importance  that  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  take  steps  immediately  to  thoroughly  investigate  it.  Cer- 
tain it  is  at  any  rate  that  at  practically  every  port  of  consequence 
in  this  country,  with  few  exceptions,  the  wharfage  facilities  are  in 
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the  hands  of  private  corporations  which  have  become  immensely 
wealthy,  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  by  their  control  and  use  of 
the  utilities  which  have  been  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
•Some  definite  action  looking  to  the  solution  of  this  problem 
should  be  taken,  and  in  our  advocacy  of  an  annual  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill  of  not  less  than  $50,000,000  we  should  claim  the  pro- 
tection that  our  own  interests  demand,  and  insist  that  where  ap- 
propriations are  made  interested  communities  which  will  be  direct- 
ly benefited  shall  be  required  to  provide  terminal  facilities  which 
shall  be  open  to  the  use  of  the  public  without  discrimination,  at 
fair  and  reasonable  charges. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
making  a  few  general  observations.  In  my  judgment,  no  similar 
undertaking  of  a  specific  nature  and  singleness  of  purpose  has  ever 
been  launched  in  the  history  of  this  country  which  was  so  full  of 
the  golden  promise  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  entire  nation  as 
the  purpose  of  this  great  organization  which  has  been  so  ably  con- 
ducted under  your  leadership. 

Let  me  say  that  the  people  of  Imperial  Texas  —  the  Lone  Star 
State,  from  the  viewpoint  of  Texans  the  brightest  star  in  the 
galaxy  of  states ;  a  great  commonwealth  within  whose  borders 
can  be  produced  everything  that  is  necessary  to  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  man ;  a  state  whose  resources  are  so  great  and  whose 
possibilities  are  so  immense  that  her  future  greatness  -is  beyond 
comprehension  and  even  prophecy ;  a  state  that  is  so  big  that  her 
vast  area  divided  among  the  people  of  this  entire  nation  would  be 
sufficient  to  give  every  man,  woman  and  child  two  acres  each; 
a  state  whose  productivity  is  so  diverse  that  while  the  grain  crops 
of  the  temperate  zone  grow  profusely  on  her  northern  plains,  the 
fruits  of  the  tropics  thrive  luxuriantly  in  her  southern  valleys ;  a 
state  which  we  Texans,  at  least,  regard  as  the  greatest,  richest  and 
best  country  under  the  sun  —  the  people  of  our  state,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  splendid  purposes  of  this  or- 
ganization. Our  Congressmen  and  our  Senators  (and  we  believe 
that  no  state  in  the  Union  is  more  ably  represented  in  either  house 
of  Congress)  stand  ready  to  a  man  to  vote  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
oftener  if  given  the  opportunity,  for  a  rivers  and  harbors  bill  of 
at  least  $50,000,000. 
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The  policy  of  this  organization  is  the  one  common  plank  in  the 
platform  of  every  candidate  for  public  office  in  our  state.  Ourv 
Texas  politicians  are  wise  men.  They  know  that  their  constitu- 
ents would  not  think  of  sending  a  man  to  Washington  who  wasn't 
a  waterway  enthusiast.  Why  ?  Because  Texas  has  five  hundred 
miles  of  sea  coast  fronting  upon  that  great  commercial  reservoir, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which,  when  the  big  ditch  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  is  completed,  will  become  the  Mediterranean  erf  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  upon  whose  bosom  will  be  carried  the  great- 
est commerce  the  world  has  ever  known ;  because  the  improvement 
and  development  of  our  splendid  system  of  waterways  and  the 
intercoastal  canal  will  connect  half  a  dozen  great  ports  with  the 
jobbing  and  manufacturing  centers  of  the  North  and  East  by 
means  of  a  land-locked  inland  waterway,  and  the  numerous  rivers 
and  streams  which,  reaching  inland,  some  of  them  for  four  hun- 
dred miles,  will  honey-comb  our  state  with  a  network  of  magnifi- 
cent waterways ;  because  the  development  of  this  matchless  trans- 
portation system  will  save  the  people  of  Texas  not  less  than 
$10,000,000  annually  through  the  medium  of  reduced  freight 
charges. 

It  is  a  business  proposition  with  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  so  it 
is  with  every  state  in  the  Union.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
are  in  the  fight  to  the  finish.  We  have  our  own  local  projects 
which  are,  of  course,  nearest  our  hearts,  but  we  realize  and  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  we  shall  have  our  heart's  desire  the  sooner  if  the 
great  policy  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  becomes 
the  recognized  and  respected  law  of  the  land.  We  want  the  policy 
first,  and  when  the  policy  shall  have  been  finally  and  irrevocably 
adopted,  we  shall  be  willing  to  take  our  chances  with  respect  to 
our  projects  for  they  stand  on  their  own  merits,  and  we  realize 
that  without  the  policy  there  is  little  hope  for  the  projects,  at  least 
in  the  day  of  the  present  generation.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  The  report  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee will  be  presented  at  tomorrow  morning's  session,  when  I 
trust  we  will  have  a  larger  attendance.  If  there  is  no  further 
business  at  this  time,  a  motion  to  adjourn  will  be  in  order. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  Friday,  December 

8th. 


FIFTH  SESSION 
Friday  Morning,  December  8 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  President  Rans- 
dell  in  the  chair. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  The  Chair  will  recognize  our  former 
Field  Secretary,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  elect  for  the  ensuing 
year,  Mr.  S.  A.  Thompson,  of  Indiana.  (Applause.) 

Report  of  Acting  Secretary  Thompson 

It  does  not  seem  proper  to  me  that  I  should  take  more  than  a 
minute  or  two  of  your  time  to  report  the  activities  of  the  Field 
Secretary  during  the  past  year.  Only  an  outline  is  needed. 

During  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  under  the  direction  of 
Secretary  Ellison,  I  was  engaged  specifically  in  the  work  of  the 
Field  Secretary,  visiting  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
and  one  point  in  Kentucky.  During  a  number  of  the  succeeding 
months,  also  under  his  direction  and  instruction,  I  was  engaged 
in  writing  articles  for  magazines,  and  articles  for  the  press  of  the 
country.  Early  in  October,  because  of  the  resignation  of  Secre- 
tary Ellison,  I  was  appointed  Acting  Secretary  by  President 
Ransdell,  and  was  busy  at  the  Cincinnati  office,  learning  from 
Secretary  Ellison  certain  details  and  studying  more  closely  his 
methods,  which  have  been  so  successful.  In  November,  after 
packing  up  the  things  that  were  there,  the  office  was  transferred 
to  this  city,  and  I  came  and  opened  an  office  in  order  to  make  such 
preparations  as  might  be  possible  within  the  limit  of  time  at  com- 
mand for  the  furnishing  of  the  office,  which  furnishing  is  to  be 
completed  later ;  also,  to  take  up  all  the  details  which  were  involved 
in  the  preparation  for  this  Convention. 

You  will  understand  that,  particularly  during  these  last  weeks, 
and  especially  because  of  the  regrettable  illness  of  Captain  Ellison 
which  has  given  to  me  certain  duties  that  he  had  assumed  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  perform  up  to  the  close  of  the  Convention, 
my  time  and  my  thoughts  have  been  so  occupied  that  I  could  not, 
even  if  it  were  desirable,  have  prepared  a  long  report. 
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The  early  months  of  the  year  were  spent  in  the  Field  Secre- 
tary's work ;  subsequent  months  in  writing  articles  for  magazines 
and  newspapers;  recent  weeks  in  making  preparations  for  the 
Convention  and  for  the  transfer  of  the  office  from  Cincinnati  to 
Washington.  That  is  substantially  my  report. 

I  request  your  indulgence  in  submitting  this  very  brief  and 
informal  statement  of  the  activities  of  your  former  Field  Secre-, 
tary.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  The  Chair  will  recognize  Mr.  Demp- 
ster, of  Pittsburg. 

MR.  A.  DEMPSTER,  Pittsburg,  Pa. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, amid  the  shadow  of  sadness  that  hovers  over  this  Convention 
because  of  the  sudden  illness  of  Captain  Ellison,  so  long  the  effi- 
cient Secretary  of  our  Congress,  whose  insistent  efforts  and  able 
administration  have  done  so  much  to  promote  the  progress  of  our 
association,  I  tHink  it  perfectly  proper  and  that  we  will  all  engage 
in  it  with  solemn  cheerfulness,  so  to  speak,  to  express  to  him  our 
sympathy  with  him  and  his  family,  with  the  hope  that  he  may  soon 
recover  from  his  present  attack  of  pneumonia  and  be  restored  to 
his  wonted  health  and  strength.  Encouraging  news  has  come  that 
his  condition  is  improved,  and  we  hope  that  he  may  be  now  suffi- 
ciently recovered  that  this  action  may  be  communicated  to  him, 
and  that  it  will  give  him  some  little  comfort,  stimulus  and  encour- 
agement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  you  that  such  expression  of  sympathy 
be  communicated  to  him  and  his  family. 

COL.  J.  L.  VANCE  —  I  beg  to  second  the  remarks  and  motion 
of  Mr.  Dempster. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Are  there  any  other  remarks?  If 
not,  all  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  please  signify  by  rising.  The 
motion  is  carried  unanimously.  I  will  commission  Mr.  Dempster 
and  Colonel  Vance  to  convey  this  expression  of  our  sympathy  to 
Mr.  Ellison  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  receive  it ;  and  if  he  is  in  con- 
dition to  receive  it  this  morning  I  trust  the  message  will  be  con- 
veyed promptly. 
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We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
The  Chair  recognizes,  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  report,  the 
Chairman  of  that  Committee,  Hon.  George  E.  Bartol,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee 

MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  CONVENTION  : 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  has  performed  to  the  best  of 
its  ability  the  work  which  was  committed  to  its  hands  by  your 
President  and  your  body. 

The  Committee  was  a  large  one,  fifty  in  number.  We  met 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  of  the  fifty  on  the  list  over  thirty  were 
present. 

It  was  manifestly  impossible  to  consider  in  any  detail  a  matter 
of  such  importance  as  an  expression  of  the  views  of  this  Conven- 
tion in  so  large  a  body ;  and  by  unanimous  action  the  work  of  pre- 
paring a  set  of  resolutions  was  committed  to  a  sub-Committee  of 
fifteen,  the  membership  of  which  was  as  widely  diversified  in  the 
matter  of  the  territory  covered  as  the  original  Committee  of  fifty. 
In  other  words,  every  portion  of  the  country  was  thoroughly  repre- 
sented. 

All  resolutions  for  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions had  been  handed  in  in  writing  up  to  half-past  ten  yesterday 
morning,  eighteen  in  number;  some  very  brief,  and  some  very 
voluminous.  For  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  a  little  over,  the  sub- 
Committee  gave  careful  hearing  to  the  authors  of  all  resolutions 
which  had  been  handed  in  who  desired  to  speak  on  those  resolu- 
tions ;  and  careful  consideration  was  given  both  to  the  substance 
of  the  resolutions  and  the  remarks  of  the  speakers. 

Many  of  the  resolutions  were  not  in  alignment  with  the  policy 
of  this  Congress,  as  clearly  set  forth  by  the  precedents  of  eight 
years.  Many  were  too  voluminous  for  consideration.  Others 
again  were,  we  considered,  embodied  within  the  terms  of  the  reso- 
lution that  had  been  tentatively  prepared  for  consideration  by  the 
Committee. 

It  was  impossible,  as  you  will  readily  understand,  to  adopt  all 
of  the  resolutions  that  were  offered,  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  in  many  cases  directly  opposed  to  the  uniform  policy  of  this 
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Congress.  We  have  endeavored,  so  far  as  in  our  ability  lay,  to 
bring  within  the  scope  of  the  resolutions  which  I  shall  presently 
submit  the  fundamental  features  for  which  this  Congress  stands. 
We  have  not  always  been  as  specific  in  the  declaration  as  was  de- 
sired, because  it  would  have  involved  an  amount  of  detail  that 
would  have  rendered  the  resolutions  too  long  to  be  carefully  studied 
by  anyone.  You  are  all  aware  that  a  resolution  that  stretches  out 
to  an  almost  interminable  length  wearies  the  reader,  and  its  point 
is  lost.  We  therefore  tried  to  observe  brevity  and  to  embody  in 
concise  language  all  the  fundamental  principles. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  any  person  who  has  submitted  resolu- 
tions and  feels  that  they  have  not  been  embodied  exactly  as  desired, 
will  understand  the  difficulties  that  confronted  the  Committee. 

I  may  say  that  some  resolutions  which  were  overlooked  by  the 
sub-Committee  were  subsequently  presented  by  the  authors  to  the 
main  Committee  which  met  to  hear  the  report  of  the  sub-Commit- 
tee, and  were  offered  as  amendments.  These  were  not  accepted 
by  the  main  Committee,  so  that  the  resolutions  which  I  will  read 
to  you  represent  the  unanimous  action  of  the  sub-Committee, 
unanimously  confirmed  by  the  general  Committee.  I  would  like 
now  to  present  these  resolutions. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  representing  in 
its  membership  every  section  of  the  country  and  every  form  of 
business  activity,  assembled  in  its  Eighth  Annual  Convention, 
makes  the  following  declaration  of  its  principles  and  policies : 

(a)  We  urge  the  adoption  by  the  Government  of  a  broad, 
liberal,  comprehensive,  systematic  and  continuous  policy  of  water- 
way improvement,  a  policy  which  has  been  heretofore  unanimously 
pledged  by  the  great  political  parties  of  the  country,  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  which  pledges  have  not  as  yet  been  redeemed. 

(b)  We  urge  the  continuance  by  Congress  of  the  policy  of 
annual  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors  and  connected  water- 
ways so  long  advocated  by  us  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Sixty- 
first  Congress.     We  congratulate  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  the  President,  their  representatives  in  the  National  Legis- 
lature and  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Government  are  alive 
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to  the  nation-wide  demand  for  a  broad  and  comprehensive  policy 
of  waterway  improvement  and  the  sentiment  favoring  liberal  ap- 
propriations therefor. 

(c)  We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  supreme  importance  of 
improved  waterways  as  an  essential  element  in  the  development 
of  our  country  and  that  such  waterway  improvements  as  have  been 
recommended  by  the  Government  Engineers  and  approved  by  Con- 
gress should  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  physical  conditions  will 
permit.     To  this  end  we  urge  the  adoption  of  the  continuing 
contract  system,  wherever  practicable,  believing  that  Government 
work  should  be  carried  on  with  the  same  regard  for  economy, 
efficiency  and  quick  results  as  are  required,  expected  and  demanded 
in  private  enterprises. 

(d)  We  reiterate  our  belief  that  the  minimum  annual  appro- 
priation required  to  carry  forward  waterway  improvements,  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
is  fifty  millions  of  dollars ;  and  call  attention  to  the  modest  aggre- 
gate required  for  constructive  works  of  permanent  and  lasting 
benefit  compared  with  Government  expenditures  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  and  we  further  believe  the  results  to  be  obtained  will  be  of 
such  value  to  all  the  people  of  this  country  as  to  justify  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds,  for  works  of  a  permanent  character,  in  such  sums 
from  time  to  time  as  maybe  required  in  any  year  to  supplement 
the  amount  available  from  current  revenues,  to  the  end  that  the 
work  of  waterway  improvement  may  not  be  halted. 

(e)  We  submit  that  waterways  improved  or  created  by  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  use  of  money  contributed  by  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States  should  be  free  for  the  use  of  American 
ships  in  fair  and  open  competition  and  on  equal  terms,  without  the 
payment  of  tolls,  but  we  contend  that  a  water  carrier  owned,  con- 
trolled or  operated  by  a  competing  land  carrier  is  unfair  competi- 
tion, and  in  order  to  preserve  to  the  whole  people  the  benefits  of 
continued  fair  competition,  so  that  the  beneficent  influence  of  open 
waterways  shall  not  be  nullified  by  hostile  interests,  we  recom- 
mend the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  to  the  end  that  the  Commission  may  more  effectually 
regulate  competing  land  and  water  carriers  and  competing  water 
carriers,  and  provide  for  the  interchange  of  traffic. 
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(f)  We  realize  that  the  full  fruition  of  benefits  from  improved 
waterways  is  dependent  upon  the  provision  of  adequate  terminals, » 
and  earnestly  urge  upon  all  local  interests  concerned  to  at  once 
start  the  work  of  providing  adequate  and  properly  equipped  term- 
inal facilities,  so  that  water-borne  commerce  may  be  handled  with 
the  minimum  of  cost  and  labor  and  the  'maximum  of  efficiency 
and  care. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  developing  the  use 
of  American  coastwise  and  inland  waters,  and  compiling  and  dis- 
seminating data  and  other  useful  imformation  concerning  present 
and  future  opportunities  for  their  use,  we  request  that  the  Con- 
gress, by  suitable  legislation,  provide  a  bureau  presided  over  by  a 
chief  under  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  or  devolve 
the  foregoing  duties  upon  some  existing  bureau. 

GEORGE  E.  BARTOL,  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  having  submitted  these  resolutions,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  I  move  that  they  be  adopted.  I  would  further  couple 
with  that  the  motion  that  the  President  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  as  a 
representative  of  this  Congress  to  present  the  resolutions  adopted 
in  person  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  has  presented  these  resolutions  and  moves  their 
adoption.  Is  there  any  debate  on  the  motion  ? 

The  Chair  recognized  Hon.  Francis  G.  Newlands,  United 
States  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Remarks— Hon.  Francis  G.  Newlands, U.  S.  S., Reno,  Nev. 

MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND 

HARBORS  CONGRESS: 

I  represent  the  great  maritime  state  of  Nevada  (laughter),  at 
least  in  this  Congress ;  and  I  found  myself  on  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  and  on  the  sub-Committee  which  framed  these  reso- 
lutions which  have  just  been  read. 
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I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  that  portion  of  the  reso- 
lutions now  before  you  which  refers  to  the  pledges  of  the  great 
political  parties.  It  reads  as  follows : 

"We  urge  the  adoption  by  the  Government  of  a  broad,  liberal, 
comprehensive,  systematic  and  continuous  policy  of  waterway  im- 
provement, a  policy  which  has  been  heretofore  unanimously 
pledged  by  the  great  political  parties  of  the  country,  in  convention 
assembled,  which  pledges  have  not  as  yet  been  redeemed." 

Individually  I  was  in  favor  of  a  stronger  expression  upon  this 
subject,  demanding  that  the  pledges  given  at  the  last  election  to 
the  people  of  the  entire  United  States  be  redeemed  (applause)  ; 
but  it  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Committee  that  a  very  gentle  and 
courteous  expression  of  that  phase  of  the  case  should  be  made,  in 
which  finally  I  concurred.  I  have,  however,  a  few  views  to  ex- 
press which  I  hope  will  ripen  into  action  hereafter. 

Now  what  were  the  pledges  given  by  the  two  great  political 
parties  whose  action  controls  legislative  results  in  Congress  today  ? 
They  are  contained  in  the  platforms  of  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  in  the  campaign  of  1908.  The  Republican 
platform  declared : 

"We  indorse  the  movement  inaugurated  by  the  administration 
for  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  *  *  *  in  the 
line  of  this  splendid  undertaking  is  the  future  duty  equally  im- 
perative, to  enter  upon  the  systematic  improvement,  upon  a  large 
and  comprehensive  plan,  just  to  all  portions  of  the  country,  of  the 
waterways,  harbors,  and  Great  Lakes,  whose  natural  adaptability 
to  the  increasing  traffic  of  the  land  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  of 
benign  Providence." 

What  was  the  movement,  and  what  was  the  large  and  com- 
prehensive plan  contemplated  by  this  resolution?  It  was  the 
movement  inaugurated  by  President  Roosevelt,  evidenced 

First,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Inland  Waterway  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  to  the  President  a  plan  of  legis- 
lation, a  Commission  upon  which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  a 
member. 

Second,  by  the  report  of  this  Commission,  with  Senator  (then 
Representative)  Burton  at  the  head,  consisting  of  two  Senators, 
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two  Representatives,  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
Army,  of  the  Forest  Service,  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  who  unani- 
mously declared  in  favor  of  broad  and  comprehensive  plans  for 
the  development  of  our  rivers  and  waterways,  taking  each  river 
as  a  unit  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  and  including  therein  its 
tributaries,  involving  the  cooperative  aid  of  all  the  scientific  ser- 
vices of  the  Government  that  relate  in  any  way  to  water  in  aid 
of  the  channel  work  now  under  the  jursdiction  of  the  Army  En- 
gineers, and  involving  the  cooperation  of  the  states  with  the  nation, 
under  a  fair  distribution  of  costs  and  benefits,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  moderate  floods,  prevent  soil  waste,  promote  the  equal  and  sus- 
tained flow  of  the  rivers,  and  to  promote  their  use  not  only  for 
navigation,  but  incidentally  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  and 
of  swamp  lands,  the  preservation  of  forests,  the  development  of 
water  power,  and  the  purification  of  water  supplied  to  municipali- 
ties. 

By  whom  was  that  policy  endorsed?  By  the  great  Confer- 
ence of  Governors,  assembled  at  the  White  House  at  the  invita- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt,  who  unanimously,  by  resolution,  sus- 
tained it  as  a  great  economic  and  constructive  policy.  (Applause.) 

How  did  it  find  concrete  expression  in  Congress  ?  Through  a 
bill  which  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce  toward  the  close  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  administration,  providing  for  a  commission,  with  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  at  its  head,  composed  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  scientific  services  referred  to,  and  of  eminent  engi- 
neers and  constructors,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  a 
view  to  making  broad  and  comprehensive  plans,  providing  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  services  in  carrying  out  these  plans,  pro- 
viding for  the  cooperation  of  the  nation  with  the  states  both  in 
plans  and  works,  and  providing  an  ample  fund  for  continuous 
work  under  such  plans  —  a  bill  upon  which  favorable  report  was 
made  by  the  Inland  Waterway  Commission,  and  which  in  every 
essential  feature  received  the  written  approval  of  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Mr.  Taft.  (Applause.) 

Such,  then,  was  the  movement  inaugurated  by  the  administra- 
tion referred  to  in  the  Republican  national  platform  —  a  policy  ap- 
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proved  by  both  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  and  the  performance  of  which 
was  expressly  pledged  by  the  Republican  party. 

Such  was  the  large  and  comprehensive  plan  referred  to  in  this 
platform.  It  embraced  not  merely  the  undertaking  of  unrelated 
projects  here  and  there  upon  our  rivers,  to  satisfy  the  demand  of 
local  communities  and  the  desire  of  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  secure  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys  in  particular 
localities,  but  a  great  policy  of  waterway  construction,  which 
would  involve  the  construction  of  waterways  as  complete  in  every 
detail  as  our  railways,  with  stable  channels,  with  protected  banks, 
with  terminal  and  transfer  facilities  and  machinery  —  all  planned 
with  certainty  and  prosecuted  with  energy  —  protected  by  law 
against  the  sandbagging  proclivities  of  their  railway  competitors, 
and  interlocked  under  the  law  with  railways  under  such  a  system 
of  cooperation  as  to  give  the  entire  country  the  highest  realization 
of  railway  and  waterway  facilities. 

Over  three  years  have  passed  away ;  five  sessions  of  Congress, 
regular  and  extra,  have  since  been  held,  and  we  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  sixth.  Has  anything  material  been  done  by  the 
Republican  party  to  redeem  these  pledges  under  a  Republican 
Senate  which  they  control  ?  Has  anything  been  done  to  materially 
improve  the  methods  of  dealing  with  this  subject?  Has  anything 
substantially  been  done  with  a  view  to  securing  the  cooperation 
of  the  scientific  services,  the  aid  of  engineers  and  constructors  in 
the  framing  of  large  and  comprehensive  plans,  the  cooperation  of 
the  nation  with  the  states  and  municipalities,  and  the  teamwork 
which  this  policy  advocated  ? 

And  what  were  the  pledges  of  the  Democratic  party,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  and  what  has  been  its  perform- 
ance since  1908? 

Unlike  the  declaration  of  the  Republican  party,  which  referred 
simply  to  a  movement  inaugurated  by  President  Roosevelt,  em- 
bracing large  and  comprehensive  plans  for  waterway  development 
—  a  declaration  which  would  require  an  historical  statement  of 
that  movement  to  fully  express  its  meaning  --  the  Democratic 
party,  in  the  most  unequivocal  way,  declared  in  detail  for  this  great 
conservation  policy  which  had  been  so  fully  endorsed  by  a  non- 
partisan  gathering  of  Governors. 
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That  platform,  under  the  head  of  "Waterways,"  declares : 

"Water  furnishes  the  cheapest  means  of  transportation,  and 
the  National  Government,  having  the  control  of  navigable  waters, 
should  improve  them  to  their  fullest  capacity.  We  earnestly  favor 
the  immediate  adoption  of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  plan  for 
improving  every  water  course  in  the  Union  which  is  justified  by 
the  needs  of  commerce;  and  to  secure  that  end  we  favor,  when 
practicable,  the  connection  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  navigable 
rivers  and  with  the  Gulf  through  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
navigable  rivers  with  each  other,  by  artificial  canals,  with  a  view 
of  perfecting  a  system  of  inland  waterways  to  be  navigated  by 
vessels  of  standard  draft. 

"We  favor  the  coordination  of  the  various  services  of  the 
Government  connected  with  waterways  in  one  service,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  completion  of  such  a  system  of  inland 
waterways;  and  we  favor  the  creation  of  a  fund  ample  for  con- 
tinuous work,  which  shall  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  a 
commission  of  experts  to  be  authorized  by  law." 

But,  not  content  with  this,  the  Democratic  platform  went  on, 
and  under  the  head  of  "Natural  Resources,"  made  the  following 
declaration : 

"We  repeat  the  demand  for  internal  development  and  for  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources  contained  in  previous  plat- 
forms; *  *  *  and  to  that  end  we  insist  upon  the  preserva- 
tion, protection,  and  replacement  of  needed  forests,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  domain  for  homeseekers,  the  protection  of  the 
natural  resources  in  timber,  coal,  iron,  and  oil  against  monopolistic 
control,  the  development  of  our  waterways  for  navigation  and 
every  other  useful  purpose,  including  the  irrigation  of  arid  lands, 
the  reclamation  of  swamp  lands,  the  clarification  of  streams,  the 
development  of  water  power,  and  the  preservation  of  electric 
power  generated  by  this  natural  force,  from  the  control  of  monop- 
oly ;  and  to  such  end  we  urge  the  exercise  of  all  powers,  national, 
state,  and  municipal,  both  separately  and  in  cooperation."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Nothing  could  be  more  distinct  or  explicit.  The  platform  de- 
clares for  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  plan  for  the  improvement 
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of  our  waterways ;  it  declares  for  the  cooperation  of  the  various 
scientific  services  of  the  Government  with  the  Engineer  Corps  of 
the  Army  in  the  framing  of  such  plans  and  any  work  under  them. 
It  declares  for  the  creation  of  a  fund  ample  for  continuous  work, 
to  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  a  commission  of  experts 
authorized  by  law.  It  declares  for  the  cooperation  of  the  nation 
with  the  states,  and  for  the  development  of  our  rivers  for  every 
useful  purpose,  covered  by  national  and  state  jurisdiction. 

Such  were  the  pledges  of  the  Democratic  party  uttered  over 
three  years  ago,  five  sessions  of  Congress,  exclusive  of  the  pres- 
ent session,  having  since  intervened.  What  effort  has  the  Demo- 
cratic party  made  to  redeem  its  pledges  ?  Do  you  say  that  it  was 
not  in  power  during  the  first  half  of  this  period?  It  would  have 
been  able,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  progressive  Republicans, 
who  stand  emphatically  for  a  conservation  policy,  to  put  a  great 
constructive  and  economic  policy,  entirely  non-partisan  in  char- 
acter, upon  the  statute  book.  And  since  the  last  election  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  been  in  full  power  in  the  House,  has  been  increas- 
ing in  power  in  the  Senate,  and  is  today,  with  the  aid  of  the  pro- 
gressive Republicans,  in  control  of  the  Senate.  It  can  not  escape 
responsibility  by  the  plea  that  it  is  not  in  power. 

Why  have  these  pledges  not  been  kept?  Why  have  your  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  to  whom  you  have  given  your  power  of 
attorney,  not  served  you  as  such  attorneys  pursuant  to  your  in- 
structions and  their  pledges  ? 

The  President  is  the  only  authority  specifically  empowered  to 
recommend  legislation.  Otherwise  it  depends  on  the  initiative  of 
individual  Congressmen,  not  on  responsible  leadership  or  on  Con- 
gress itself  as  a  body.  So  your  agents  in  Congress  move  more 
slowly  than  the  agents  of  any  other  government,  no  matter  how 
monarchical  or  absolute  it  may  be.  Under  such  conditions  in  the 
past  an  irresponsible  oligarchy,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House,  practically  seized  to  themselves,  through  their  control  over 
committees  and  organizations,  the  direction  of  legislative  powers. 
These  agencies  have  been  use'd  by  the  great  and  powerful  interests 
of  the  country  for  the  suppression  of  reform  and  constructive  legis- 
lation, to  which  they  are  opposed.  The  great  movement  for  popu- 
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lar  government  has  resulted  in  breaking  up  this  system,  and  the 
Senate  and  the  House  are  now  under  new  inspirations,  both  of 
them  self-governing  bodies.  But  they  have  not  as  yet  perfected 
the  methods  for  giving  expression  to  popular  opinion  by  decisive 
action  at  the  commencement  of  each  Congress,  prescribing  a  pro- 
gram of  legislation  pursuant  to  popular  demands.  And  so  the 
policy  of  drift  and  chance  in  legislative  bodies  controls  our  legis- 
lative methods,  rather  than  a  policy  of  defined  order,  prescribing 
at  the  opening  of  Congress  the  measures  which  are  to  be  taken  up, 
and  compelling  thus  a  definite  program  on  constructive  measures. 

The  individual  who  has  a  meritorious  bill,  finds  his  bill  strug- 
gling with  thousands  of  others  in  the  maelstrom  of  legislation, 
lacking  the  force  of  expressed  legislative  opinion  to  push  it 
through. 

Then  there  are  the  apathy  and  inertia  always  characteristic  of 
a  great  body.  Part  of  this  apathy  and  inertia  may  be  accounted 
for  easily  enough  through  natural  causes,  but  part  of  it  is  due  to 
insidious  influences  which  Congressmen  hardly  realize.  I  am  not 
inclined  to  make  any  insinuation  against  the  integrity  of  either 
branch  of  Congress.  I  believe  in  the  general  sincerity  and  integ- 
rity of  both ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  railroads  of  the  country 
have  been  in  the  past  greatly  opposed  to  the  building  up  of  water- 
way transportation.  Such  opposition  is  shortsighted,  for  a  broad 
view  should  convince  them  that  in  the  end  waterway  transportation 
will  be  mainly  supplemental  to  railway  transportation,  relieving 
the  railroads  of  the  bulky  and  cheap  traffic  which  they  are  unable 
to  handle  upon  remunerative  terms.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  railroads,  as  a  whole,  are  opposing  any  perfected  scheme 
of  waterway  improvements ;  not  that  they  object  to  expenditures 
on  waterways,  but  they  do  object  to  such  expenditures  under  any 
plan  that  will  make  waterways  as  efficient  machines  for  transpor- 
tation as  railways ;  and  as  the  railways  would  be  ineffective  with 
a  few  miles  of  track  laid  at  intervals  here  and  there,  without 
proper  sidetracks,  railway  stations,  or  terminal  facilities,  so  water- 
ways similarly  developed  would  be  equally  inefficient  and  they  do 
not  object  to  a  broken  and  disjointed  method  of  waterway  develop- 
ment which  tends  to  satisfy  the  people  locally  and  divert  them  from 
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insisting  upon  the  construction  of  perfected  waterways.  The  rail- 
roads are  no  longer  openly  opposing  waterway  improvements,  but 
there  are  a  thousand  and  one  ways  of  insidious  and  indirect  in- 
fluence. (Applause.) 

Then  there  are  men  in  Congress  who  do  not  believe  in  water- 
way development,  and  who  in  private  utterances  sneer  and  scoff 
at  a  broad  national  policy  of  waterway  development,  though  they 
do  not  oppose  appropriations  for  their  particular  districts.  Such 
men  —  men  who  believe  in  localized  projects  rather  than  in  a 
broad  national  policy  —  are  the  most  insidious  enemies  of  this 
movement.  Such  men  should  be  urged  to  comply  with  party 
declaration  and  party  faith  in  view  of  the  determined  character 
of  public  opinion  upon  this  subject. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  movement  for  the  direct  primary, 
the  initiative,  the  recall,  and  the  referendum.  The  failure  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  respond  to  public  opinion  and  keep  the  pledges  given 
in  their  platforms  and  upon  the  stump  has  done  more  to  weaken 
the  faith  of  the  people  in  representative  government  than  all  the 
teachings  of  socialism  or  anarchy.  The  people  are  so  outraged 
that  they  are  now  rapidly  taking  back  to  themselves,  through  these 
modern  reforms,  the  powers  of  sovereignty  which  they  had  been 
disposed  heretofore  to  entrust  to  their  Representatives. 

What  justification  is  there  for  failing  to  respond  to  the  public 
opinion  regarding  waterways  —  a  public  opinion  which  has  been 
expressed  in  every  political  convention,  in  every  waterway  con- 
vention, in  every  board  of  trade  and  economic  congress,  in  the 
newspapers,  in  the  forum,  and  on  the  stump,  and  concerning  which 
there  is  hardly  a  sign  of  dissent? 

How  comes  it,  then,  when  both  the  political  parties  have  abso- 
lutely pledged  themselves  to  this  broad  policy,  that  legislative  per- 
formance still  lags?  Are  we  to  wait  until  the  next  convention, 
and  then  require  the  political  pledges  which  were  made  four  years 
ago,  and  which  are  still  unperformed,  to  be  renewed?  Or  shall 
we  demand  now  the  immediate  performance  of  those  pledges  be- 
fore the  next  election  ?  Will  it  be  necessary  to  organize  an  initia- 
tive upon  this  question  in  order  to  move  members  of  both  parties 
who  as  yet  remain  unresponsive  to  the  demands  of  their  party  and 
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to  the  pledges  which  they  gave  to  the  support  of  party  platforms? 
Will  it  be  necessary  to  organize  a  national  recall  in  order  to  retire 
from  public  life  the  Representatives  who  for  so  many  years  have 
proved  recreant  to  party  pledges  ? 

I  admonish  those  conservative  people  in  the  co'untry  who, 
doubtless  as  a  matter  of  conviction,  are  opposed  to  this  new  move- 
ment for  a  radical  reform  in  the  methods  and  control  of  legis- 
lative and  executive  representatives,  that,  if  they  wish  to  further 
the  maintenance  of  existing  institutions  as  they  were  framed  by  our 
forefathers,  with  all  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  Constitution 
for  the  protection  of  property  rights,  they  must  join  with  us  in 
seeing  to  it  that  under  these  existing  conditions,  under  these  con- 
stitutional restrictions,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people  everywhere  immediately  and  promptly 
respond  to  a  public  opinion  as  definitely  expressed  as  this  has 
been.  (Applause.) 

Captain  Charles  Campbell,  New  York  City 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech,  but  appreciating,  as  every 
real  waterway  man  must,  the  utterances  of  the  Senator,  let  me 
urge  that  we  adopt  the  same  tactics  that  they  did  when  the 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Convention  met  in  Chicago  a  few  months  ago ; 
and  instead  of  saying  that  we  will  retire  these  men  from  the  com- 
mittee, let  us  say  that  we  will  retire  them  from  public  life,  and  I 
move  you  that  we  tell  these  men  that  if  they  intend  to  go  back 
on  the  pledges  they  have  given  us,  they  will  be  relegated  to  the 
oblivion  from  which  they  sprang.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  mo- 
tion to  adopt  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions ;  are 
you  ready  for  the  question?  (Cries  of  "Question!"  "Question!" 
"Question!") 

MR.  J.  C.  HAYNES,  Mayor  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. —  I  desire 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Committee's  report,  if  the  Chair 
please.  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Committee's  report  a  word  of  explanation,  perhaps, 
is  due  to  the  Committee  and  to  this  body.  (Cries  of  "Louder.") 
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For  one,  as  a  member  of  a  delegation  which  has  come  here  year 
after  year  and  tried  to  do  its  part  in  maintaining  a  policy  which 
we  value,  and  which  we  regard  as  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
this  country  — 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  The  gentleman  will  offer  the  resolu- 
tion, and  then  the  Chair  will  allow  him  to  speak  to  it.  Read  it 
and  then  we  will  let  you  explain. 

Mr.  Haynes  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Congress  that  whenever 
the  Federal  Government,  in  the  course  of  construction  of  any 
internal  improvements,  shall  produce  or  develop  any  power,  either 
water  or  hydro-electric,  the  same  shall  foe  conserved  and  reserved 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  public. 

MR.  HAYNES  —  I  move  the  adoption  of  that  as  an  amendment 
to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
Seconded  by  several  delegates. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Is  there  any  objection  to  that?  I 
will  ask  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  what  he 
has  to  say  about  it. 

MR.  GEORGE  E.  BARTOL,  Philadelphia,  Chairman  Committee 
on  Resolutions  —  This  resolution,  or  one  having  the  same  object 
in  view,  although  somewhat  longer  than  it  reads  at  present,  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  Haynes  as  a  resolution  for  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions.  It  was  first  of  all  read  to  the  general 
Committee,  and  was  subsequently  transmitted  to  the  sub-Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Haynes  appeared  and  advocated  the  resolution.  He 
was  given  every  opportunity  to  explain.  The  Committee  care- 
fully considered  the  resolution,  having  in  view  the  position  that 
has  been  taken  by  this  organization  in  all  matters  outside  of  the 
lines  of  navigation  and  commerce.  The  sub-Committee  were  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  resolution,  but  were  absolutely  united  on 
the  proposition  that  the  resolution  is  not  germane  to  the  work  of 
this  Congress.  \Ye  have-  always  held,  and  the  very  title  of  this 
organization  affirms  that  holding,  that  this  is  essentially  a  Con- 
gress for  the  promotion  of  waterway  improvements  designed  for 
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navigation  and  commerce.  We  deal  with  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  We  all  know 
perfectly  well  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  We  have  always 
held  that  our  work  was  in  consonance  and  in  harmony  with  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  we  have  confined  our  resolutions  to  every- 
thing that  we  felt  was  in  line  with  the  principles  advocated  by 
this  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  We,  therefore,  did 
not  incorporate  this  resolution  in  our  recommendations.  It  was 
entirely  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  this  Convention. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Haynes  again  presented  the  resolution  be- 
fore the  general  Committee  yesterday  afternoon,  when  it  was  ruled 
out  of  order,  but  by  unanimous  consent  he  was  allowed  to  explain 
it  and  a  vote  was  taken  on  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  resolutions 
to  which  it  is  now  again  offered  as  an  amendment;  and  it  was 
practically,  I  think  I  may  say,  unanimously  voted  down.  There 
may  have  been  three  or  four  scattered  votes  in  its  favor.  The 
Chairman  of  the -Committee  only  heard  one.  Otherwise  the  senti- 
ment of.  the  Committee  was  unanimous  against  the  resolution. 

I  trust  the  action  of  this  body  will  be  the  same  as  the  action 
of  the  sub-Committee  and  the  general  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  You  have  heard  the  motion  duly 
seconded,  and  the  statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions.  All  those  in  favor  will  signify  it  in  the  usual 
manner ;  those  opposed  likewise.  The  noes  have  it,  and  the  mo- 
tion is  lost. 

We  will  now  consider  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Reso- 
lutions Committee  to  adopt  the  report  of  that  Committee. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  motion  carried,  and  the  reso- 
lutions, were  adopted. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  — The  Chair  will  recognize  Mr.  Bet- 
tinger,  a  member  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  who  desires  to 
offer  a  supplementary  report. 

Mr.  Albert  Bettinger,  Director  from  the  Ohio  Valley  District, 
presented  and  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following : 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THANKS. 

This  organization  is  moving  steadily  forward  in  its  assumed 
task  of  molding  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  waterway  improve- 
ment and  in  prevailing  upon  Congress  to  carry  out  a  constructive 
waterway  policy.  In  this  great  work  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
the  excellence  of  our  official  staff,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  here  publicly 
to  record  the  following  expressions  : 

To  President  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  who  has  served  in  that 
capacity  since  our  reorganization  in  1906,  we  tender  our  sincerest 
gratitude  for  his  wise  and  efficient  administration  of  our  affairs. 

To  Captain  J.  F.  Ellison,  our  retiring  Secretary,  we  bid  an 
affectionate  good-bye,  assuring  him  that  we  shall  long  remember 
his  valuable  and  efficient  service,  and  that  our  best  wishes  for 
success  and  happiness  in  his  new  field  of  activity  will  follow  him 
and  his  family.  We  deeply  regret  that  his  illness  has  prevented 
his  participation  in  the  sessions  of  this  Convention,  and  sincerely 
hope  for  his  speedy  and  permanent  recovery. 

To  Special  Director  John  A.  Fox  we  offer  the  assurance  of  our 
deep  appreciation  of  his  splendid  services  in  preaching  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  the  gospel  of  waterway  improvement,  and  we 
express  the  hope  that  he  may  continue  to  remain  in  the  service  of 
our  organization  until  its  purpose  shall  be  fully  accomplished. 

To  Mr.  S.  A.  Thompson,  our  Field  Secretary,  this  association 
hereby  expresses  its  especial  obligations  for  his  forceful  and  con- 
vincing presentation,  by  pen  and  speech,  of  the  truths  upon  which 
our  agitation  for  waterway  improvement  is  based. 

To  Mr.  Edgar  C.  Snyder,  our  Publicity  Agent,  we  acknowledge 
our  indebtedness  for  his  intelligent  and  able  execution  of  the  diffi- 
cult and  onerous  duties  confided  to  his  care. 

Our  genial  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Mr.  John  I.  Martin,  ever  smil- 
ing, courteous  and  tactful  in  the  performance  of  his  many  duties, 
has  become  indispensable  to  the  successful  management  of  these 
conventions,  and  to  this  fact  we  now  make  cheerful  and  unre- 
served expression. 

Finally,  we  hereby  make  due  acknowledgment  to  the  Travelers' 
Protective  Association  and  to  the  United  Commercial  Travelers  of 
America  for  their  active  participation  in  these  conventions  and 
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for  their  widespread  promulgation  during  the  interim  of  the  poli- 
cies and  principles  for  which  this  association  is  contending. 

Mr.  Bettinger's  motion  to  adopt  the  above  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Wilder,  and  the  question  being  taken,  the  motion  carried,  and 
the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  various 
officials  who  have  been  so  beautifully  thanked,  I  extend  their 
thanks  to  the  Convention. 

The  Chair  recognized  Mr.  T.  Edward  Wilder,  of  Chicago,  on 
a  question  of  privilege. 

Presentation  to  Special  Director  Fox 

MR.  T.  EDWARD  WILDER,  Chicago,  111. —  Mr.  President,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress: 
There  is  no  one  except  our  beloved  President  and  Captain  Ellison, 
whose  sickness  we  so  much  regret,  who  has  done  so  much  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  waterway  improvements  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  as  the  Honorable  John  A.  Fox,  of  Arkansas. 
(Applause.)  Will  Mr.  Fox  please  come  to  the  platform?  (  Mr. 
Fox  complied.) 

He  is  known  as  the  "Waterway  Missionary."  That  does  not 
signify  that  he  is  a  good  Baptist.  Some  of  his  ardent  admirers, 
in  meeting  him  for  perhaps  the  first  time,  always  say,  "Why,  I 
am  so  glad  to  meet  the  author  of  The  Little  Shepherd  of  King- 
dom Come'!"  "Ah,  indeed,"  he  always  replies,  "But  have  you 
heard  my  speeches  on  rivers  and  harbors?"  I  believe  that  John 
Fox  feels  as  we  feel,  that,  when  the  completion  of  the  proposed 
improvement  of  all  the  rivers  and  all  the  harbors  has  been  made, 
the  kingdom  will  surely  come. 

John  Fox  needs  no  eulogy;  he  is  a  son  of  Arkansas,  where 
every  man  is  said  to  be  brave,  and  every  woman  fair.  His  genial 
nature,  his  kindly  way,  that  of  a  true  southern  gentleman,  has 
helped  the  Yice-Presidents  and  Directors  of  this  Congress  more 
in  their  work  to  interest  the  people  of  the  nation  in  this  cause  than 
any  other  person  present,  by  his  personal  contact ;  and  the  dele- 
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gates  here  assembled  wish  to  express  their  love,  their  appreciation, 
and  their  gratitude  to  him  for  the  good  work  he  has  done  by  pre- 
senting to  him  this  loving-cup  as  a  lasting  token  of  its  regard. 

May  his  efforts  in  the  future  be  as  unending  as  the  circlet  of 
this  brim.  Gentlemen,  I  am  handicapped;  my  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Bettinger,  yesterday  in  presenting  a  watch  and  chain  and  pencil 
had  much  more  to  talk  about  about  than  I,  but  since  dear  John 
has  taken  unto  himself  a  charming  bride,  I  think  he  needs  no 
other  "watch."  (Applause.) 

These  burnished,  mirror-like  sides  but  reflect  the  genial  dis- 
position and  the  kindly  heart  of  Mr.  Fox.  His  life  we  hope  will 
always  ring  true,  as  this  cup  rings  true,  to  the  high  principles 
which  he  has  espoused. 

Each  handle  here  represents  friends  past  and  friends  to  come, 
who  all  stand  ready  to  extend  to  him  a  welcoming  hand  of  hos- 
pitality when  he  comes  their  way. 

May  this  cup  ever  be  brimming  and  overflowing  with  health, 
happiness  and  prosperity  for  John  Fox  and  his  family ! 

May  the  golden  center  of  this  loving-cup  symbolize  what  may 
come  to  him  —  and  which  we  all  hope  will  come  —  a  golden  wed- 
ding. (Applause.)  ("Three  cheers  for  John  Fox.  Hip!  Hip! 
Hurrah!") 

Response  —  Special  Director  Fox 

MR.  WILDER,  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  CONVENTION  : 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would  symbolize  more  pleas- 
antly to  me  my  associations  with  all  of  you  than  this  beautiful 
loving-cup.  I  feel  that  within  this  there  will  always  be  part  of 
the  hearts  of  those  whom  I  have  met  so  pleasantly  wherever  I 
have  been  in  this  work.  I  shall  keep  it  and  treasure  it,  and  look 
upon  it  often  and  fondly;  and  in  looking  upon  it  shall  recall  to 
memory  the  many  pleasant  episodes  that  have  befallen  me  in  each 
of  the  cities  I  have  visited. 

Reflected  from  its  polished  surface  I  will  see  many  a  time  and 
oft,  no  matter  where  my  future  course  may  lead  me,  whether  with 
you  or  in  some  other  line,  -the  always  pleasing  and  joyful  faces  of 
those  who  have  made  my  work  so  pleasant ;  and  if  conditions  are 
such  that  I  must  part  from  you  soon,  I  hope  that  in  whatever  work 
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I  may  enter  I  shall  carry  with  me  wherever  I  go  all  of  the  friends 
th?t  I  have  made  in  this  splendid  work  concerning  the  improve- 
ments of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  country. 

I  believe  that  our  reward  is  to  come  when  we  shall  see  the 
locks  and  dams  constructed  on  the  various  rivers;  that  when  we 
shall  see  the  commerce  moving  upon  the  waterways  and  the  great 
ships  coming  and  going  from  the  deeper  harbors,  then  our  reward 
will  have  been  fulfilled ;  and  that  we  will  have  builded  by  these 
improvements  a  lasting  monument  such  as  nothing  else  could  give. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  more  than  my  heart  can  express  for 
this  token  of  your  appreciation  of  my  association  with  you. 

(The  solid  silver  loving-cup  with  gold  inside  finish,  bore  the 
following  inscription :  "Presented  to  John  A.  Fox  by  the  Officers 
and  Directors  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  in 
recognition  of  his  splendid  services  as  Special  Director.  Wash- 
ington, Dec.  7,  1911.") 

President  Ransdell  recognized  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Teal,  of  Oregon, 
who,  upon  rising,  inquired  if  Major  Hale,  of  North  Carolina,  was 
present. 

Tribute  to  Capt.  T.  F.  Ellison,  Retiring  Secretary -Treasurer 

MR.  JOSEPH  N.  TEAL,  Portland,  Ore. —  Major  Hale  not  being 
here,  the  pleasant  duty  has  devolved  upon  me  on  behalf  of  this 
organization,  and  on  behalf  of  the  friends  of  our  retiring  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Capt.  J.  F.  Ellison,  to  pay  to  him  a  fitting  tribute, 
which,  I  regret  to  say,  must  take  the  form  of  a  farewell.  As  you 
know,  he  has  been  with  us  now  for  eight  years.  His  efficient  ser- 
vice, his  lovable  character,  his  kindly  disposition,  his  undoubted 
executive  ability,  are  known  and  appreciated  by  all  of  us ;  so  that 
this  expression  might  almost  seem  unnecessary. 

It  was  intended  originally  to  have  given  as  a  token  of  our  feel- 
ing for  him  a  dinner  in  this  city  on  yesterday  evening.  The  gen- 
tlemen in  the  East  here  were  kind  enough  to  remember  my  very 
warm  affections  for  the  Captain,  and  had  asked  me  to  preside  at 
the  dinner.  To  the  regret  of  all  the  sudden  sickness  of  Captain 
Ellison  prevented  our  carrying  out  that  function.  The  dinner  had 
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to  be  abandoned,  but  I  know  you  will  all  be  delighted  to  learn 
that  Captain  Ellison  is  slowly  but  surely  recovering  from  his  sud- 
den illness,  and  I  believe  we  can  say  now  is  in  no  danger.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  time  has  now  come  for  us  to  say  what  may  be  —  what  will 
be  to  us  at  any  rate  —  a  long  farewell  to  Captain  Ellison.  As  you 
know,  his  services  have  been  secured  as  manager  of  what  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  inland  navigation  company  in  the  world,  the 
Port  of  Para  Company.  He  is  going  to  South  America,  as  soon 
as  his  health  will  permit,  to  take  up  his  duties  there. 

There  is  not  only  due  him  this  mark  of  appreciation  of  his 
ability,  but  I  think  the  Directors  of  this  association  can  derive 
great  satisfaction  from  having  selected  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
this  association  a  man  whose  appointment  has  been  so  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  ability  he  has  manifestly  exercised. 

In  order,  however,  to  show  our  appreciation,  our  love,  and  our 
personal  friendship  and  esteem  for  Captain  Ellison,  and,  to  a  very 
slight  extent,  our  recognition  of  his  devotion  to  his  duties  and  his 
efficient  discharge  of  them  in  the  great  work  of  the  development 
of  the  waterways  of  this  country,  there  has  been  secured  a  gold 
chain,  locket,  and  pencil,  which,  while  beautiful  in  themselves,  but 
faintly  express  our  feelings  toward  the  Captain.  We  felt  that 
here  was  something  that,  at  any  rate,  would  be  personal,  that  he 
might  carry  with  him,  that  every  time  he  looked  at  it,  every  link, 
every  grain  of  gold  in  it  would  represent  a  friend  of  the  many 
scattered  through  these  United  States.  (Applause.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  intend  to  give  this  to  the  Captain.  I  hope 
it  will  not  cause  his  temperature  to  rise,  because  we  have  been 
doing  our  best  to  hold  that  down  for  two  or  three  days.  I  was 
going  to  say  that  I  knew  what  he  would  say,  or  rather,  that  I  have 
an  idea  that  he  would  say  nothing,  because  his  heart  would  be  too 
full  for  utterance.  In  this  expression  of  our  farewell  to  him  on 
behalf  of  all  of  you,  he  will  know  that  it  comes  with  the  warmest 
feeling,  with  hearts  full  of  love  and  best  wishes  for  his  prosperity. 
I  know  we  all  wish  him  good  luck  and  Godspeed  in  his  work,  and 
that  he  may  return  to  us  safe  and  sound  and  prosperous. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 
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MR.  THOMAS  WILKINSON,  Burlington,  Iowa. —  I  move  you, 
Mr.  President,  that  Mr.  Teal  be  appointed  a  committee  to  present 
this  testimonial  on  behalf  of  his  friends  to  Captain  Ellison. 

I 'RESIDENT  RANSDELL —  I  shall  ask  as  an  expression  from  this 
Convention  of  our  deep  love  and  appreciation  for  Captain  Ellison 
a  rising  vote. 

The  Convention  rose  en  masse. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Mr.  Teal,  in  behalf  of  this  Conven- 
tion, by  unanimous  vote,  you  are  delegated  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  motion,  to  present  this  testimonial. 

MR.  JOSEPH  N.  TEAL,  Portland,  Ore. —  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  he  is  my  friend. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  The  Chair  will  recognize  Mr.  M.  T. 
Rittenhouse,  of  Chicago,  who  will  speak  for  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Remarks  —  M.  F.  Rittenhouse,  Chicago,  111. 

MR,  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  CONVENTION  : 

The  Illinois  contingent  of  this  Convention  has  crystallized  its 
sentiment  in  a  series  of  declarations  which  it  has  asked  me  to  read 
to  you,  as  follows : 

After  studying  the  reports  of  progress  in  waterway  develop- 
ment in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley  of  which  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Illinois  are 
the  heart,  the  Illinois  delegates  to  the  Eighth  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  feel  impelled  to  lay  before  their  fellow-citizens 
a  statement  of  the  facts  of  what  has  thus  far  been  accomplished 
and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  great  advantages  which  are  bound 
to  accrue  to  our  state  from  the  performance  of  her  part  in  the 
completion  of  a  waterway  system  that  will  reach  every  portion  of 
the  heart  of  the  country  between  the  Rocky  and  the  Allegheny 
Mountains;  will  benefit  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  working- 
man  and  every  class  which  is  dependent  on  labor  for  its  support; 
will  promote  home  industry  and  trade :  and  will  enable  us  to  ex- 
pand our  commerce  with  the  East  and  West  coast  of  our  country, 
and,  on  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  with  the  Orient  and 
South  America. 
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We  must  remember  that  nature  has  defined  three-fourths  of 
the  boundary  of  Illinois  by  two  great  rivers  and  a  noble  lake  — 
the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  Lake  Michigan,  on  all  of  which,  as 
well  as  on  the  Missouri  and  the  Illinois  rivers,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  made  or  is  making  vast  improvements. 

In  the  first  place,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  under  Gov- 
ernment direction,  the  Ohio  River  is  being  improved  for  a  thou- 
sand miles  with  a  nine-foot  channel  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo.  In 
the  course  of  this  channel  are  fifty-four  locks,  and  for  the  whole 
project  the  Federal  Government  makes  appropriation  from  year 
to  year  in  the  expectation  of  spending  $60,000,000,  if  necessary. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Federal  Government  has  adopted  and 
is  now  at  work  on  a  project  for  the  improvement  of  the  Missouri 
River  from  its  mouth  to  Kansas  City,  giving  throughout  the  whole 
distance  a  six-foot  channel  for  traffic.  The  estimated  cost  of  this 
is  $12,000,000. 

A  third  portion  of  the  great  work  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  provision  of  a  six-foot  channel  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River  to  St.  Paul,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $20,000,000. 

We  are  familiar  with  what  has  been  done  by  our  own  state, 
and  particularly  by  the  City  of  Chicago  in  the  creation  of  the  Sani- 
tary Canal.  Chicago  owes  its  vast  wealth  and  unprecedented 
growth  to  its  location.  Years  ago,  to  facilitate  transportation  and 
furnish  the  great  supplies  needed  by  the  homeseekers  of  a  new 
land,  a  canal  was  built  across  the  divide  between  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Illinois  River.  That  little  canal  has  been  potent  in  the 
upbuilding  of  Chicago  and  the  State  of  Illinois. 

As  a  condition  of  beginning  its  work  of  improvement  of  the 
Chicago  River,  the  Federal  Government  has  required  the  City  of 
Chicago  to  remove  the  tunnels  in  the  river  so  as  to  permit  a  depth 
of  twenty-one  feet.  The  tunnels  have  been  lowered  and  on  the 
7th  of  last  November  the  City  of  Chicago  voted  to  replace  the  old 
swing  bridges  with  bridges  without  center  piers,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose authorized  a  bond  issue  of  $4,655,000. 

As  a  matter  of  duty  to  commerce  the  Federal  Government  has 
for  years  favored  the  construction  of  breakwaters  for  the  harbors 
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of  various  cities,  and  for  some  time  past  the  engineers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  recommended  the  necessary  breakwater  for  a  new 
Chicago  harbor  on  condition  that  the  city  would  build  a  harbor. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Federal  Government  will  construct 
whatever  breakwaters  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  this  har- 
bor, doing  for  Chicago  what  it  has  done  for  Cleveland,  Duluth, 
Buffalo,  Milwaukee  and  other  lake  ports.  Last  Monday,  the  4th 
of  December,  we  are  happy  to  be  informed,  the  city  council  of 
Chicago  voted  to  go  ahead  with  a  harbor  project,  and  appointed  a 
commission  of  engineers  to  prepare  plans. 

Chicago  has  expended  $66,000,000  in  creating  the  largest 
waterway  that  man  has  ever  built,  and  has  cut  through  the  divide 
between  the  watershed  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  watershed  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  channel  ending  at  Joliet,  thus  making  possible 
the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  deep  waterway. 

The  Federal  Government  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  between  Utica  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  River,  to  be  spent  only  on  condition  that 
Illinois  does  her  part  in  providing  a  channel  between  Utica  and 
Lockport. 

In  1908  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  by  a  majority  of 
497,345  voted  a  constitutional  amendment  authorizing  the  legis- 
lature to  appropriate  and  spend  $20,000,000  to  create  a  deep  water- 
way and  develop  the  water  power  between  the  above  two  cities, 
Utica  and  Lockport.  Thus  far,  through  three  successive  sessions, 
the  legislature  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  as 
expressed  at  the  polls.  Nevertheless  the  state  has  prepared  plans, 
specifications  and  estimates.  These  estimates  have  been  checked 
and  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  November  8, 1910,  for  the  consideration  of  a  water- 
way from  Lockport,  Illinois,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River. 
The  failure  of  Illinois  to  build  a  channel  sixty-two  miles  long  is 
the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  completion  of  the  Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf  deep  waterway,  and  the  unification  of  the  three  great  water 
systems  comprised  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River, 
the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  Panama  Canal. 
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We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  the  fact 
that  the  Chicago  harbor  project  and  the  completion  of  the  channel 
between  Lockport  and  Utica  are  not  Chicago  or  Illinois  projects 
merely,  but  matters  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  state  at  large 
and  to  our  sister  states  of  the  northwest.  They  are  of  importance 
to  the  farmers  of  Illinois,  because  the  completion  of  this  water- 
way system  will  give  them  wider  markets  for  their  products  and 
will  provide  them  a  home  market,  which  they  do  not  now  have,  by 
stimulating  manufactures  and  thereby  increasing  population  in 
the  states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  completion  of  this  Chi- 
cago harbor  and  the  Illinois  waterway  system  means  the  develop- 
ment of  a  greafc  trade  not  only  with  our  sister  states  but  with  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  us,  and  with  the  Orient  after  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  State  of 
Illinois  should  appoint  a  commission  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  of  1908,  so  that  she  shall  no  longer 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  rendering  nugatory  the  well-developed 
plans  and  vast  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government,  of  dis- 
appointing the  hopes  and  wishes  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  sister 
states  and  of  making  it  impossible  for  her  to  secure  her  full  share 
of  the  great  trade  promised  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  The  Chair  will  recognize  Senator 
Poindexter,  of  the  State  of  Washington,  who  desires  to  make  a 
few  remarks. 

Hon.  Miles  Poindexter,  U.  S.  S.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  make  a  speech,  but  only  to  make 
an  announcement.  I  have  been  urgently  requested  by  the  City  of 
Spokane,  State  of  Washington,  to  invite  this  Congress  to  hold  its 
next  annual  session  in  that  city.  I  will  file  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Congress  these  numerous  invitations  which  I  am  authorized  to 
present  from  the  various  commercial  bodies  of  that  city ;  and  per- 
sonally I  would  urge  upon  the  Congress  and  upon  those  com- 
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mittees  of  the  Congress,  if  any,  before  whom  this  question  will 
come  for  consideration,  the  careful  consideration  of  the  advan- 
tages of  holding  a  convention  in  the  far  West,  in  the  City  of 
Spokane. 

Of  course,  the  powerful  engine  with  which  you  are  to  move  the 
committees  of  Congress  and  Congress  itself  is  public  opinion. 
You  will  have  to  go  where  the  constituents  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate  are  in  order  to  most 
powerfully  act  upon  that  public  opinion  to  which  you  must  look 
for  your  support. 

I  would  like  very  much  for  this  Congress  to  consider,  if  the 
question  is  open,  as  I  understand  it  is,  the  impetus  and  the  advan- 
tages to  this  great  movement  that  will  come  from  the  local  develop- 
ment and  creation  of  public  opinion  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
country  by  holding  your  Congresses  at  different  points  in  the  midst 
of  the  people  whose  active  interest  is  necessary  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  your  plans  and  purposes.  The  City  of  Spokane  is 
situated  upon  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world;  a  river 
some  twelve  hundred  miles  in  length ;  a  river  that  collects  within 
its  channels  the  waters  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square 
miles  of  our  national  territory.  If  this  Congress  should  conclude 
to  meet  there  you  will  be  received  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  and 
every  provision  that  is  possible  to  be  made  for  your  convenience 
and  comfort  will  be  available.  Spokane  is  one  of  the  greatest  rail- 
road centers  in  the  United  States,  and  consequently  can  be  con- 
veniently reached  from  every  section  of  the  country. 

I  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  an  invitation 
to  hold  your  next  annual  convention  in  that  great  western  city. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Unless  the  Convention  directs  other- 
wise, this  invitation  will  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
That  has  been  the  universal  precedent  in  the  past,  and  the  Chair 
will  instruct  that  it  be  followed  in  this  case  unless  the  Convention 
otherwise  directs. 

Without  objection  it  was  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  Burlington,  Iowa 

MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

Six  or  seven  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  one  of  a 
few  gentlemen  who  met  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  at  which  meet- 
ing this  great  body  received  its  second  birth,  it  might  be  termed. 
Among  those  gentlemen  was  one  who  by  his  wise  counsel  during 
the  two  days'  session  held  at  that  time  molded  the  foundation  prin- 
ciples upon  wfiich  has  been  built  this  magnificent  organization. 

The  second  year  of  its  existence  witnessed  the  incoming  of  our 
estimable  President,  Mr.  Ransdell,  through  whose  wise  adminis- 
tration this  body  has  been  guided  all  these  years.  The  gentleman 
to  whom  I  first  referred  has  by  his  wise  counsel,  his  untiring  efforts, 
and  his  efficiency  helped  to  make  this  body  a  power  throughout  the 
American  continent ;  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  largely  for  the 
sentiment  which  today  prevails  in  favor  of  the  improvement  of 
our  waterways. 

I  refer,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  our  distinguished  friend  who 
has  just  retired  from  the  arduous  office  of  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  this  body,  Captain  J.  F.  Ellison  (applause)  ;  and  my  pur- 
pose in  arising  at  this  moment  is  to  move  that  Captain  J.  F.  Ellison 
be  unanimously  elected  an  honorary  Director  of  this  body  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Teal,  of  Oregon, 
unanimously  carried,  and  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  gave  notice  that  no  formal  call  of  the  states  would 
be  made,  but  that  remarks  from  volunteer  speakers  would  be  in 
order,  as  the  time  would  not  probably  permit  a  full  call  of  the 
states. 

Volunteer  Call 

CAPTAIN  G.  M.  MULLEN,  Towson,  Md. —  I  hail  from  Towson, 
Maryland,  a  little  town  about  six  miles  north  of  Baltimore.  While 
I  have  listened  to  all  the  speeches  that  have  been  made  in  favor 
of  the  inland  waterways  of  America,  I  have  heard  the  most  logical 
I  think  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  seems  to  me  that 
he  has  outlined  a  principle  that  should  guide  us. 
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I  believe  I  am  the  oldest  water  man  among  you  here,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  detain  you  by  speaking  of  internal  waterways.  I  have 
heard  the  praises  of  the  West  sung;  I  have  heard  the  praises  of 
the  South  sung ;  and  I  have  heard  them  repeated.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  the  engineer  of  the  Goodrich  Line  in  1869,  running 
from  Chicago  to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  from  Chicago  to  Benton 
Harbor  and  St.  Joseph,  from  Chicago  to  Grand  Haven  and 
Muskegon,  and  along  the  west  shore  from  Chicago  to  Menominee. 
So  I  am  pretty  well  familiar  with  that  country,  and  understand  the 
needs  of  the  West  as  well  as  I  do  the  needs  of  the  East. 

I  ran  a  steamer  in  the  winter  of  1865  from  Savannah  to  Palatka 
on  the  St.  John's  River,  going  by  the  way  of  Altamaha  Sound, 
and  stopping  at  Brunswick  and  Fernandina,  and  going  through  to 
Jacksonville  and  Palatka.  At  that  time  we  could  buy  land  in 
Jacksonville  at  from  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars  an  acre.  Now  you 
could  not  buy  it  for  fifty  cents  a  square  inch  in  the  suburbs  of 
Jacksonville  (applause),  and  you  could  not  buy  it  for  five  dollars 
a  square  inch  in  the  center  of  Jacksonville.  That  shows  you  what 
the  improvement  of  your  rivers  and  harbors  will  do  for  you.  (Ap- 
plause.) It  will  enhance  the  value  of  property  along  every  stream 
from  Maine  to  Oregon,  from  Portland  to  Key  West.  It  will 
make  every  man  and  every  woman  along  the  internal  waterways 
of  our  country  prosperous. 

I  do  not  approve,  gentlemen,  of  expending  the  wealth  of 
America  to  accommodate  foreign  trade.  I  am  an  American  first 
of  all,  and  I  want  the  American  ship  to  float  as  she  used  t9,  carry- 
ing the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  every  clime.  (Applause.)  There 
is  not  a  full-rigged  American  ship  afloat  today  except  possibly  one 
that  is  loading  coal  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  today  for  Seattle. 
Now,  gentlemen,  what  made  Jacksonville  a  great  city?  It  \yas 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  and  the  people  concluded 
that  the  St.  John's  River  should  be  improved,  and  it  was  improved, 
to  accommodate  vessels  of  deep  draft. 

If  you  will  pardon  me  for  further  taking  your  time  I  will  recite 
a  poem  for  you. 

(Several  voices  :     "Go  ahead !") 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Let  us  have  the  poem. 
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CAPTAIN  MULLEN  —  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  prophecy  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  I  see  it  right  before  me.  I  did  see  here 
the  flags  of  the  different  states,  but  they  have  been  eliminated,  and 
we  have  all  come  together  as  one  man  and  are  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Now  this  poem  by  William  Cullen  Bryant  pictures  the 
future  of  America.  The  poet  compares  our  country  to  a  vigorous 
young  mother  raising  a  large,  bright,  and  intelligent  family,  whose 
influence  shall  eventually  dominate  the  earth,  not  by  brute  force 
but  by  moral  force,  by  the  impelling  influence  of  a  God-fearing, 
Christian  people,  whose  precept  and  example  shall  be  the  guiding 
star  for  the  perfection  and  the  uplifting  of  the  human  race  the 
world  over.  Just  as  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  warms 
and  tempers  the  adjacent  waters  and  makes  it  possible  to  live 
along  the  shores  of  North  America  and  Northern  Europe,  so  shall 
the  American  people  exert  a  like  beneficent  influence  upon  the 
entire  human  family.  (Applause.)  I  will  now  recite  the  poem: 

AMERICA. 

Oh  mother  of  a  mighty  race, 
Yet  lovely  in  thy  youthful  grace  ! 
The  elder  dames,  thy  haughty  peers, 
Admire  and  hate  thy  blooming  years ; 

With  words  of  shame 
And  taunts  of  scorn  they  join  thy  name. 

For  on  thy  cheeks  the  glow  is  spread 
That  tints  thy  morning  hills  with  red ; 
Thy  step  —  the  wild  deers'  rustling  feet 
Within  thy  woods  are  not  more  fleet ; 

Thy  hopeful  eye 
Is  bright  as  thine  own  sunny  sky. 

Ay,  let  them  rail,  those  haughty  ones, 
While  safe  thou  dwellest  with  thy  sons. 
They  do  not  know  how  loved  thou  art, 
How  many  a-  fond  and  fearless  heart 

Would  rise  to  throw 
Its  life  between  thee  and  the  foe. 
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They  know  not,  in  their  hate  and  pride 
What  virtues  with  thy  children  bide  — 
How  true,  how  good,  thy  graceful  maids 
Make  bright,  like  flowers,  the  valley  shades ; 

What  generous  men 
Spring,  like  thine  oaks,  by  hill  and  glen. 

What  cordial  welcomes  greet  the  guest 
By  thy  lone  rivers  of  the  West ; 
How  faith  is  kept,  and  truth  revered, 
And  man  is  loved,  and  God  is  feared, 

In  woodland  homes 
And  where  the  ocean  border  foams. 

There's  freedom  at  thy  gates,  and  rest 
For  earth's  down-trodden  and  oppressed ; 
A  shelter  for  the  hunted  head ; 
For  the  starved  laborer  toil  and  bread. 

Power,  at  thy  bounds, 
Stops,  and  calls  back  his  baffled  hounds. 

O  fair  young  mother,  on  thy  brow 
Shall  sit  a  nobler  grace  than  now. 
Deep  in  the  brightness  of  thy  skies 
The  thronging  years  in  glory  rise, 

And,  as  they  fleet, 
Drop  strength  and  riches  at  thy  feet. 

Thy  eye,  with  every  coming  hour, 

Shall  brighten,  and  thy  form  shall  tower ; 

And  when  thy  sisters,  elder  born, 

Would  brand  thy  name  with  words  of  scorn, 

Before  thine  eye. 
Upon  their  lips  the  taunt  shall  die. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  At  2.30  this  afternoon  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents and  Directors,  all  the  newly  elected  officers,  are  requested 
to  meet  at  Room  1003,  at  the  north  end  of  this  hall.  It  will  be  an 
important  meeting  and  I  hope  all  will  attend. 
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I  now  wish  to  introduce  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  of 
the  oldest  waterway  men  in  the  United  States.  I  know  he  must 
be  old  because  he  was  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  River  and  en- 
gaged actively  in  the  waterway  business  before  I  was  born  —  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Clarke,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Channel  Protection  on  the  Missouri  River 
Address  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Clarke,  of  Omaha,  Neb. 

GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  CONGRESS: 

At  the  fourteenth  session  ot  the  Trans-Mississippi  Commer- 
cial Congress  held  in  the  City  of  Seattle,  Washington,  in  1903,  I 
introduced  a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  straighten  the  Mis- 
souri River  where  practicable  and  to  protect  its  banks  from 
erosions. 

In  November  in  the  same  year  a  score  of  the  leading  business 
men  in  Omaha,  South  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  joined  me  in 
calling  a  meeting  and  organizing  the  Missouri  River  Improvement 
Association  in  Omaha.  At  this  convention  delegates  from  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Dakota  and  Nebraska  were  present,  and  I  was  hon- 
ored by  being  selected  as  President  of  the  Association.  The  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  present  gave  us  little  encotiragment  in 
the  way  of  an  appropriation  from  the  coming  Congress.  Never- 
theless, we  went  to  Washington  on  the  18th  of  January,  1904, 
appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
and  presented  our  case  before  Chairman  Burton  and  his  com- 
mittee. We  were  informed  that  there  would  be  no  general  ap- 
propriation for  rivers  and  harbors  during  that  session  of  Con- 
gress, except  in  a  limited  amount  to  protect  the  work  already 
under  way.  We  are  advised  that  there  was  grave  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  committee  as  to  the  desirability  of  appropriating  any 
more  money  to  protect  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River,  that  the 
Government  had  spent  large  sums  of  money  through  the  Missouri 
River  Commission,  and  yet  had  accomplished  very  little  in  the 
way  of  aiding  commerce.  Senator  Millard  of  Nebraska  and  the 
Representatives  from  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Western  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri gave  us  assistance  in  presenting  our  matter  to  the  commit- 
tee. I  had  previously  advised  Governor  Van  Sant  of  Minnesota, 
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Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Committee  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi Improvement  Association,  of  our  going  to  Washington,  and 
he  also  joined  us  in  the  movement. 

For  weeks  I  was  an  attentive  listener  at  the  meetings  of  Chair- 
man Burton's  committee  and  heard  the  pleas  for  assistance  from 
the  various  sections  of  the  country  and  from  the  statements  and 
ideas  advanced,  it  was  evident  to  me  that  the  work  of  improve- 
rrjent  of  rivers,  harbors  and  waterways  should  be  along  broad 
national  lines.  I  became  convinced  that  the  Government  could 
do  this  great  work  effectively  and  economically  and  that  it  was 
the  Government's  duty  to  do  it. 

The  desirability  of  a  Congress,  national  in  its  scope,  of  all 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  our  rivers,  harbors  and  water- 
ways to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  during  the  exposition  of  1904,  sug- 
gested itself  to  me.  I  went  to  Governor  Francis,  who  was  in 
Washington  at  the  time  asking  for  a  $4,000,000  loan  to  complete 
the  exposition  buildings.  The  project  met  with  his  hearty  ap- 
proval and  he  assured  me  that  he  would  give  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power  in  promoting  such  a  congress  or  convention,  but  the 
more  I  thought  of  it  the  more  I  became  convinced  that  it  was  too 
great  an  undertaking  for  a  man  threescore  and  ten,  and  I  gave  it  up. 

In  the  meantime,  I  had  prepared  a  paper  which  I  read  at  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress  held  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, in  August,  1905,  asking  the  Government  to  set  aside  $200,- 
000,000  or  more  to  be  provided  by  the  issuance  of  two  per  cent 
bonds  along  the  lines  of  the  Panama  Canal  issue,  and  advocated 
a  great  national  meeting  to  be  held  at  Washington  during  the  com- 
ing session  of  Congress.  Previous  to  the  reading  of  my  paper,  I 
had  prepared  and  offered  a  resolution  covering  the  above  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  the  Representatives  from  some 
twenty-three  or  more  states  in  Washington  in  January,  1906,  at 
a  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  as  I  had  asked  for  such 
a  meeting,  and  I  likewise  offered  the  same  resolution  asking  for 
the  issuing  of  $200,000,000  or  more  two  per  cent  bonds  on  the 
basis  of  Panama  Canal  by  Congress  until  the  work  in  hand  was 
completed.  The  bond  proposition  did  not  meet  with  the  hearty 
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approval  of  all,  so  I  seconded  a  resolution  asking  for  $50,000,000 
a  year  until  the  work  was  completed,  which  latter  resolution  was 
unanimously  carried. 

At  that  meeting  an  educational  committee  of  fifteen  was  ap- 
pointed, of  which  Congressman  Ransdell  of  Louisiana  was  chair- 
man and  of  which  I  was  a  member,  whose  duty  it  was  to  dis- 
seminate information  to  the  end  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  might  become  informed  as  to  the  great  commercial  value 
of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  United  States  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  that  legislation  might  be  enacted  by  the  National 
Congress  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  great  rivers  and  water- 
ways of  our  country  more  serviceable  in  the  interests  of  com- 
merce. This  committee  has  done  its  work.  Our  efforts  have  not 
been  in  vain.  The  great  reading  and  thinking  public  have  sym- 
pathized with  the  work  and  are  now  looking  upon  it  almost  as  a 
necessity.  That  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  becoming 
interested  in  the  question  of  rivers  and  waterways  as  a  means  of 
transportation  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  which  was  held  last  winter, 
December  6th  and  7th,  there  were  present  nearly  3,300  repre- 
sentatives from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  acting  as  a  unit  in 
the  support  of  our  resolution,  asking  the  Government  to  appro- 
priate $50,000,000  or  more  annually.  The  result  was  that  our 
National  Congress  appropriated  $88,000,000  for  this  purpose. 
Of  that  amount  $400,000  was  allotted  to  the  Missouri  River, 
$150,000  to  that  portion  between  Kansas  City  and  Sioux  City,  and 
$100,000  to  that  portion  above  Sioux  City.  And  so,  gentlemen, 
on  this  occasion  we  can  look  with  pride  upon  the  results  of  the 
efforts  that  we  have  thus  far  expended  and  we  may  look  with 
confidence  to  the  future  for  a  substantial  realization  of  our  hopes. 

So  much  for  the  entire  country.  I  wish  now  to  address  my- 
self particularly  to  that  section  of  our  country  which  was  trav- 
ersed by  the  Missouri  River  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  This  great 
stream  was  used  extensively  for  commerce,  and  large  steamers 
plied  upon  its  waters  from  St.  Joseph,  Omaha,  Sioux  City  and 
points  beyond  in  the  summer.  Later  the  railroads  from  Chicago 
were  built.  They  competed  strongly  for  this  freight  that  for- 
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merly  went  by  water,  and  in  order  to  secure  it,  rebates  all  the 
way  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  -or  more  were  given, 
thereby  inducing  the  shippers  to  leave  the  water,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  the  steamers  have  been  driven  from  the  river ;  but 
now  that  the  matter  of  rebates  has  been  abandoned,  and  those 
who  give  or  receive  rebates  are  liable  to  indictment  and  imprison- 
ment, it  would  seem  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  may  again 
in  the  near  future  have  great  commerce  on  this,  the  greatest  of  all 
rivers,  and  I  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall 
see  powerful  steamers  and  barges  on  this  great  river,  carrying 
freight  from  Fort  Benton,  Montana,  on  to  St.  Louis  and  the  Gulf 
at  one-third  or  less  than  the  present  freight  charges.  Bear  in 
mind  that  when  the  Missouri  River  is  open  for  navigation  from 
St.  Louis  north  it  not  only  gives  this  territory  an  opening  to  the 
Gulf  or  any  part  of  it,  but  will  enable  and  permit  of  an  inter- 
course of  products  between  agricultural  states  of  the  West  and 
the  manufacturing  and  coal  producing  states  tributary  to  the  Ohio. 

The  Missouri  River  winds  its  way  through  the  largest  agri- 
cultural valley  in  the  world  for  a  distance  of  2,280  miles  from 
Fort  Benton  to  its  mouth  near  St.  Louis.  Its  waters  have  never 
felt  restraint,  but  have  been  allowed  by  erosions  and  accretions 
to  separate  over  a  large  area  of  land,  sometimes  two  or  three  miles 
in  width. 

At  Omaha,  during  the  high  water  in  June  and  July,  caused  by 
the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  mountains,  the  Missouri  River 
carries  in  solution  about  eight  and  one-half  per  cent  of  silt. 
These  figures  are  furnished  by  the  engineer  from  the  Omaha 
Water  Company.  This  silt  is  constantly  being  taken  from  points 
above  and  below  Omaha,  deposited  in  the  Mississippi  between 
St.  Louis  and  Cairo,  Memphis  and  the  Gulf.  This  silt  is  what 
forms  the  sand  bars  which  in  their  turn  force  the  river  in  an 
opposite  direction,  thereby  cutting  the  original  bank  and  forming 
new  channels.  By  studying  the  vagaries  of  the  river,  I  am  satis- 
fied we  will  be  able  to  place  this  silt  and  sand  wherever  desired, 
and  thus  preserve  the  banks  intact. 

My  observation  of  the  Missouri  River  extends  over  a  period 
of  fifty-seven  years.  During  this  time  I  have  personally  seen 
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thousands  of  acres  of  land  as  good  as  any  in  our  country  swept 
away  by  the  river  between  Omaha  and  the  mouth  of  the  Platte 
River,  some  fifteen  miles  south.  I  have  seen  towns  swept  away 
by  its  waters,  and  I  think  that  within  that  distance  fully  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  land  and  improvements  have  been  swept  away, 
leaving  nothing  but  unbroken  sand  bars,  willows  and  young  cot- 
tonwoods  and  thereby  rendering  abortive  the  energies  of  two 
generations  of  farmers  who  have  improved  this  land  at  great  ex- 
pense. These  are  serious  conditions  which  confront  us,  gentle- 
men, and  they  will  continue  unless  our  National  Congress  lends 
a  helping  hand  in  protecting  the  banks  from  erosions. 

The  soil  through  which  the  Missouri  River  runs  is  composed 
largely  of  the  top  of  alluvial  soil  from  four  to  ten  feet  deep,  and 
below  that  there  is  a  deep  layer  of  quicksand.  This  soil  is  very 
porous  and  as  the  water,  driven  by  the  force  of  the  current  or  by 
high  winds,  strikes  the  banks  it  finds  a  weak  enemy.  The  per- 
centage of  silt  held  in  solution,  as  heretofore  stated,  exists  largely 
in  high  water  in  June  and  July,  eight  and  one-half  per  cent,  twelve 
inches  to  one  hundred  feet.  During  a  part  of  the  year.the  water 
is  comparatively  clear,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  few  erosions 
at  those  times  when  the  water  is  low. 

Throughout  the  entire  distance  traversed  by  the  river  north  of 
Fort  Leaven  worth  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  clay  deposits.  (I 
am  not  advised  as  to  the  condition  existing  below  Fort  Leaven- 
worth.)  In  the  channel  of  the  river  the  silt,  which  is  composed 
of  quicksand  and  soil,  is  held  in  solution,  but  as  soon  as  the  water 
current  leaves  the  channel,  it  becomes  less  active.  The  silt  is  then 
deposited  and  sand  bars  begin  to  form. 

How  SHALL  WE  PREVENT  EROSIONS? 

How  shall  we  prevent  these  erosions  ?  My  belief  is  that  it  is 
useless  to  drive  piling,  and  that  it  is  expensive  and  ineffective  to 
build  great  frame  works,  using  millions  of  feet  of  piling  and 
timber  for  frame  work  as  has  been  done  in  former  years  on  the 
Lower  Missouri  River  around  Lexington  by  the  Missouri  River 
Commission,  and  by  using  millions  of  tons  of  rock  to  hold  same 
in  place.  Such  construction  can  not  bring  about  a  permanent  im- 
provement for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  permanent  bottom  on 
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which  to  build  a  permanent  structure.  This  was  clearly  shown 
this  summer  by  there  being  taken  from  the  river  during  high  water  * 
large  quantities  of  pine  piling  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  or  more  in 
length  and  large  amounts  of  12  x  12  pine  which  was  evidently  used 
above  the  protection  or  for  bridgework,  but  had  become  under- 
mined and  was  being  borne  away  by  the  currents. 

My  suggestion,  after  years  of  observation  and  study,  would 
be  to  straighten  the  river  when  it  is  low  by  cutting  through  the 
sands  bars  where  practicable  by  use  of  ordinary  highway  machin- 
ery, using  oxen  for  power,  as  oxen  will  not  flounder  in  sand  as 
will  horses  and  mules,  and  by  continuing  the  water  to  a  direct 
channel  as  near  as  possible.  As  a  direct  result  the  river  ivill  scour 
deeper  and  there  will  be  jciver  erosions. 

The  sand  bars  are  always  created  by  inactive  water  along  the 
banks  where  the  erosions  are  going  on.  I  would  place  long  cables 
of  three-quarter-inch  iron  in  links  of  fifteen  feet  with  hooks  and 
eyes,  costing  five  and  one-half  cents  per  foot,  and  by  fastening 
one  end  of  these  cables  to  a  pile  or  deadman  on  the  shore  and  the 
other  at  a  point  desired,  say  500  feet  more  or  less  down  and  out 
in  the  stream,  and  where  the  river  is  cutting  into  a  large  bend. 
To  these  cables,  trees  and  brush  can  be  attached  by  wire,  gunny 
bags  filled  with  sand  to  hold  in  position  as  occasion  demands.  / 
would  also  place  cables,  to  which  are  fastened  trees  and  brush  from 
one  sand  bar  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  channel  in 
place  and  where  we  want  it,  also  making  dikes  in  the  same  way. 
The  erosions  invariably  occur  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  bend. 
Erosions  and  accretions  are  caused  by  general  law,  and  I  think 
beyond  any  doubt  the  Missouri  River  can  be  controlled  by  this 
relatively  inexpensive  method.  The  time  for  doing  the  work,  of 
course,  is  largely  during  the  period  of  low  water,  that  everything 
may  be  ready  for  high,  with  steamers,  machinery  and  men  ready 
for  an  emergency  during  same.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  cables  referred  to,  the  sand,  the  Calcutta  gunny  bags  resewed. 
and  the  trees  and  brush  are  all  inexpensive  material,  and  the  cost 
of  placing  them  where  desired  of  necessity  is  slight.  One  dollar 
expended  in  cables,  gunny  bags  and  brush  will  go  further  than 
one  hundred  dollars  expended  in  piling  and  rock  construction. 
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The  gunny  bags  that  were  taken  up  at  the  water  works,  after 
twenty  years,  did  not  begin  to  deteriorate  until  they  were  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  answer  the  purpose  better  than  rock.  The  bags 
when  once  covered  with  silt  will  be  better  than  stone,  as  they  are 
held  in  position  by  the  cables  and  also  by  allowing  the  silt  to 
deposit  around  them,  the  water  becomes  dormant  and  inactive 
outside  of  the  cable,  thereby  building  up  sand  bars  where  desired 
and  stopping  the  erosions.  And  so,  by  studying  the  vagaries  of 
this  river  and  learning  how  and  where  to  deposit  the  silt,  we  would 
be  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  we  now  encounter,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  that  by  the  use  of  grading  machines  and  cables  we  will 
be  able  to  place  the  sand  and  silt  where  desired  and  to  divert  the 
channel.  In  my  opinion,  gentlemen,  these  methods  will  largely 
eliminate  the  great  amount  of  silt  that  is  being  annually  deposited 
all  along  the  river,  and  particularly  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  and  St.  Louis,  Cairo,  Memphis,  New  Orleans  and  the 
Gulf.  Also  by  thus  straightening  and  deepening  the  channel  sev- 
eral feet  the  high  water  can  be  reduced  several  feet  compared 
with  what  it  is  at  the  present  time,  when  the  channel  is  so  wide 
and  shallow.  When  ive  reflect  that  the  river  in  high  water  car- 
ries eight  and  one-half  per  cent  of  silt  in  solution,  ive  can  get  some 
little  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  silt  that  is  being  deposited  in  the 
Lwer  Mississippi  Valley,  practically  all  of  which  will  cease  when 
once  the  Missouri  River  is  properly  managed  and  cared  for. 

The  use  of  cables  upon  the  Missouri  for  the  purpose  which  I 
have  mentioned  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  I  have 
made  use  of  them  with  success,  and  they  have  been  used  at  South 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  by  James  L.  Paxton,  the  General  Manager  of 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  and  W.  S.  King,  his  Chief  Engineer. 
In  one  instance  we  changed  the  channel,  which  was  twenty-nine 
feet  deep  in  /pod,  into  a  sand  bar  in  1907,  at  a  cost,  however,  of 
from  twenty  to  forty  times  what  it  would  have  been  if  we  had  had 
a  steamboat,  barges  and  oxen.  We  have  been  able,  not  only  to 
protect  our  lands,  but  also  accumulate  large  amounts  of  accretion. 

In  order  to  accomplish-  this  work  on  the  Missouri  River,  I 
would  divide  it  into  reaches  of  100  miles  or  less.  Each  reach 
should  be  provided  with  one  steamer,  six  barges,  four  or  six  yoke 
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of  oxen,  three  wagons,  one  riding  horse  and  a  pair  of  driving 
horses,  so  that  the  engineers  might  drive  along  the  banks  where^ 
necessary,  and  enough  men  to  expeditiously  carry  on  the  work, 
probably  ten. 

I  would  also  provide  living  apartments  on  the  steamer  for  the 
crew  and  animals.  Each  steamer  should  be  equipped  with  all 
necessary  tools  and  machinery,  including  reversible  moldboard 
plows  —  the  plows  to  be  used  to  slope  the  banks  to  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees,  and  by  so  doing  the  soil  will  protect  the 
quicksand  and  prevent  erosions. 

There  is  another  matter  which  I  regard  as  of  great  importance, 
and  that  is  the  training  of  competent  hydraulic  engineers,  fitted 
with  the  practical  experience  necessary  for  work  upon  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  had  little  use  for  electrical  engi- 
neers, but  today  they  are  in  great  demand  and  receive  the  highest 
salaries  of  any  engineers  in  the  country.  Today  we  have  only  a 
limited  employment  for  hydraulic  engineers;  probably  the  best 
engineers  are  in  the  army.  They  have  studied  hydraulics,  how- 
ever, for  army  needs  only,  putting  in  fortifications,  running  paral- 
lels, installing  disappearing  guns,  and  building  dams  and  locks. 
There  is  sure  to  be  a  great  need  in  the  future  for  hydraulic  engi- 
neers. I  would  establish  a  school  for  the  education  of  hydraulic 
engineers  in  the  Government  buildings  in  Omaha  and  other  places. 
West  Point  'men,  who  are  perhaps  best  qualified  in  these  matter-, 
could  be  put  in  charge  at  a  little  expense  to  the  Government. 
These  schools  should  be  free  for  all  those  who  are  employed  upon 
the  fields  and  barges,  for  the  demand  for  engineers  of  this  class, 
which  is  bound  to  come  with  the  improvement  of  the  river-,  it 
would  necessarily  follow  that  those  who  are  especially  trained  in 
these  schools  and  are  in  actual  service  upon  the  river  would  be 
practically  certain  of  lucrative  positions  in  the  Government  service. 

My  idea  would  be  to  create  a  separate  department  for  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers,  as  the  two  rivers  largely  require 
the  same  attention,  one  being  a  continuation  of  the  other. 

And  if  I  had  the  selecting  of  the  chairman  of  this  commission, 
I  would  put  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  Ohio,  late  Chairman  of  the 
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Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  in  the  National  Congress,  or  some 
other  gentleman  who  has  been  schooled  with  him  or  his  com- 
mittee in  our  rivers  and  waterways.  For  I  believe  when  Mr. 
Burton  and  his  individual  committeemen  realize  what  can  be  done 
to  produce  commerce  on  this  mighty  river,  they  realize  what  can 
be  done  and  will  give  us  all  the  money  that  is  necessary  to 
straighten  it,  and  to  protect  the  banks  from  erosions,  as  I  asked 
the  Seattle  Congress  in  1903.  I  would  have  the  department  with 
a  secretary  and  chief  engineer  located  at  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 
or  Omaha.  The  local  engineers  actively  employed  in  the  work 
should  also  live  on  the  steamers,  thereby  changing  the  base  of 
management  from  Washington  to  the  river,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  having  as  little  red  tape  as  possible.  With  an 
appropriation  of  $3.000,000,  if  expended  in  steamers,  barges  and 
machinery  in  the  manner  suggested,  I  believe  the  Government 
could  purchase  twenty  steamers,  six  barges  to  each  steamer,  the 
horses  and  cattle  and  the  necessary  outfitting  to  do  the  work  for 
two  years,  and  then  have  a  balance  left  for  the  next  year's  opera- 
tions. By  dividing  the  work  into  reaches,  and  operating  it  in  the 
manner  I  have  pointed  oui,  I  believe  the  river  could  be  handled 
in  the  same  way  that  railroads  or  public  roads  are  being  main- 
tained at  the  present  time,  one  reach  cooperating  with  another, 
and  all  employees  always  on  the  alert  for  points  where  work  is 
needed. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  MISSOURI. 

The  Government  has  ordered  the  Missouri  surveyed.  That 
is,  that  its  banks  or  meander  line  be  surveyed.  We  regard  this 
as  a  practically  useless  expenditure  of  the  public's  money,  as  it  is 
unlike  any  other  river  as  it  has  no  permanent  banks.  /  would 
si«/(/cst  that  the  Government  ought  to  survey  a  channel  for  steam- 
boats and  barges  in  the  Missouri,  and  ought  to  mark  sand  bars 
and  banks  of  the  channel  by  putting  in  gas  pipes  and  other  suitable 
monuments  so  that  the  masters  of  steamers  and  barges  may  know 
inhere  the  deepest  tvater  is. 

After  a  start  is  made  in  'this  direction  and  the  work  carried 
along  the  line  above  suggested,  a  fairly  good  channel  will  be  found 
to  exist  in  most  parts  of  the  river,  and  this  channel  will  be  made 
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better  and  better  all  the  time.  The  channel  of  the  Missouri  River 
can  be  straightened  and  improved  just  as  the  roadbed  of  a  railroad 
can  be  straightened  and  improved  and  often  with  much  less  ex- 
pense. And  again  the  channel  of  the  Missouri  should  be  lighted 
by  the  Government  so  that  the  steamers  might  ply  by  night  as  "well 
as  by  day.  We  have  fewer  river  pilots  today  and  their  services 
are  expensive.  They  used  to  demand  $150  to  $300  per  month, 
and  at  times  much  more. 

There  is  no  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, with  all  the  power  and  means  at  its  command,  should 
not  protect  the  farmer  and  producer  who  settled  in  this  great 
valley  thirty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  who  bought  lands  from  the 
General  Government  by  assisting  in  preserving  the  lands  for  them- 
selves and  posterity.  The  Government  has  been  an  example  to 
the  nations  in  its  protection  of  the  Cubans,  Puerto  Ricans  and 
Filipinos.  It  certainly  ought  to  accord  this  fair  and  generous 
treatment  to  its  own  people  who  have  dealt  with  it  in  such  good 
faith. 

There  is  no  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  the  Missouri,  the 
longest  river  in  the  world,  subject  to  navigation  for  3,000  miles, 
from  Fort  Benton  to  New  Orleans,  should  not  receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  Government  its  -most  generous  largesses. 

The  mighty  Missouri  is  a  heritage  to  many  states.  It  has  con- 
tributed much  to  make  them  rich  and  prosperous.  The  states  ad- 
joining the  river  are  the  most  productive  in  agricultural  resources 
in  the  world.  In  the  future  I  see  unrolled  before  me  vast  quan- 
tities and  stores  of  hay,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  agricultural 
products  of  all  kinds  transported  down  the  river  at  rates  one- 
third  of  the  present  rates,  and  steamers  and  barges  laden  with 
sugar,  rice,  salt,  lumber  and  the  especial  products  of  the  South 
and  of  the  world  and  the  manufacturing  products  of  the  states 
tributary  to  the  Ohio,  plying  by  night  and  day  upon  the  waters 
of  this  river,  and  the  great  improved  waterways  such  as  I  can 
see  will  be  a  joy  and  jubilee  to  the  whole  nation.  And  we  can 
celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

It  is  said  the  great  Roman  statesman,  Cato,  was  so  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  vital  interest  of  Rome  demanded  the  de- 
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strnction  of  its  great  rival,  Carthage,  that  he  closed  every  speech 
he  made,  though  his  subject  might  be  agricultural,  with  these 
words:  "Carthage  must  be  destroyed."  I  have  finished  every 
paper  I  have  written  upon  this  subject  with  these  words:  "The 
railroads  will  take  care  of  themselves,  but  the  rivers,  harbors  and 
waterways  of  the  country  need  the  protection  of  the  Government." 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL —  I  want  now  to  introduce  another  very 
youthful  member  in  the  waterway  movement,  a  gentleman  who 
has  reached  the  mature  age  of  eighty- four  years;  his  entire  life 
having  been  spent  on  the  Mississippi  River,  he  can  tell  you  some- 
thing about  that  stream  from  actual  experience  —  Mr.  Wilson  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Lakcs-to-thc-Gulf  Deep  Waterway 
Remarks  by  W.  M.  Wilson,  Obion,  Tcno. 

A  deep  waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  is  an  economic 
proposition  and  when  constructed  will  double  the  value  of  Uncle 
Sam's  great  farm. 

It  will  open  up  the  extensive  deposits  of  phosphate  along  the 
shores  of  the  Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  suffi- 
cient in  quantity  to  enrich  every  poor  spot  upon  this  great  planta- 
tion. It  will  open  up  a  way  by  which  the  30,000  miles  of  its 
tributaries  may  empty  their  commerce  into  the  mother  stream. 

Appropriate  another  hundred  millions,  or  more  if  necessary, 
on  the  Erie  Canal  in  order  to  accommodate  the  commerce  still 
seeking  an  eastern  outlet.  This  will  satisfy  New  York  and  New 
England. 

This  proposed  improvement  along  the  Mississippi  will  en- 
courage the  60,000,000  occupants  of  the  central  portion  of  Uncle 
Sam's  domain  to  levee  the  rivers  and  drain  the  swamps  in  their 
respective  sections,  which  when  completed  will  add  nearly  one- 
third  to  the  nation's  wealth ;  as  for  illustration,  levee  and  drain- 
age districts  on  the  Kaskaskia  and  Illinois  Rivers  in  Illinois  and 
on  the  St.  Francis  River  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri  and  on  numer- 
ous other  rivers  in  other  states  have  been  established  with  perfect 
success,  and  manv  thousands  of  acres  in  each  system  assessed  for 
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taxes  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty  cents  to  $2  per  acre,  are,  since 
reclamation,  assessed  at  from  $10  to  $50  per  acre. 

Again,  a  similar  district  to  these  named  has  been  organized  in 
Obion  County,  Tennessee,  where  I  reside,  and  to  my  knowledge, 
before  breaking  earth,  lands  assessed  for  taxes  at  $1  and  $2  per 
acre  have  sold  for  from  $10  to  $15  per  acre,  and  every  acre  in  the 
district  of  50,000  acres  lying  outside  the  levees  can  command  these 
prices. 

The  estimated  cost  of  reclamation  is  $10  for  each  acre,  but 
when  reclaimed  this  land  will  be  worth  from  $75  to  $100  per  acre. 

The  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Deep  Waterway  Association  is  asking 
the  National  Congress  to  appropriate  for  a  fourteen- foot  channel 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  the  sum  of  $150,000,000,  which  sum, 
if  appropriated,  will  cost  the  people  of  the  United  States  $1.50 
per  capita,  estimating  the  population  to  be  100,000,000.  When 
this  channel  is  obtained,  which  it  will  be,  it  will  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  perhaps  $100,000,000  more  to  open  a  channel  from 
Lake  Superior  through  the  main  artery  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
River,  which  sum  will  have  to  be  met  by  five  of  our  states,  one 
of  which  has  already  contributed  $53,000,000  to  the  general  fund, 
and  shaking  $20,000,000  more  if  you  dare. 

All  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  National  Congress;  we 
can't  straighten  a  bend  on  any  of  Uncle  Sam's  rivers  without  the 
consent  of  Congress.  Uncle  Sam  is  even  leaving  one  of  his  chil- 
dren to  widen  the  channel  of  Chicago  River,  notwithstanding  the 
City  of  Chicago,  by  the  expenditure  of  thirty -odd  millions,  has 
deepened  the  channel  and  saved  from  death  and  disease  many 
thousands  of  her  citizens. 

If  Congress  will  cooperate  with  us  in  the  development  of  the 
property  of  two-thirds  of  Uncle  Sam's  neglected  children,  the 
effect  would  be  the  production  of  food  sufficient  to  supply  the 
world  and  take  it  to  their  doors  by  the  water  route,  at  a  rate  that 
would  enable  the  non-producer  to  live  at  half  the  present  expense 
and  furnish  the  hungry  three  square  meals,  365  days  a  year,  as 
long  as  he  remains  between  flie  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

The  competitive  rates  produced  will  enable  the  railroads  to 
carry  the  largely  increased  volume  of  commerce  and  travel  at 
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greatly  reduced  rates  and  make  more  money  than  ever  before, 
besides  the  money  saved  to  the  people  in  rates  would  more  than 
pay  annually  the  cost  of  construction. 

The  pittance  of  $150,000,000  Congress  is  asked  to  contribute 
to  this  cooperative  fund  for  an  enterprise  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  nation  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  total  amount  of 
money  that  will  be  expended  in  deepening  the  fourteen-foot  chan- 
nel from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  Twenty- four  feet  is  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Deep  Waterway  Association,  and  if 
this  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  will  second  the  motion  we  will 
double,  yes,  treble,  yes,  quadruple  the  $150,000,000  cooperative 
fund.  Cooperation  is  the  main  desideratum,  and  as  the  rivers  and 
harbors  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Government,  the  people 
can  do  nothing  towards  development  without  the  consent  and  co- 
operation of  Uncle  Sam. 

It  will  solve  the  great  problem,  "the  high  cost  of  living."  It 
will  line  the  shores  of  every  navigable  river  with  carriers  of  com- 
merce. It  will  convert  the  tens  of  millions  of  acres  of  swamp 
lands  into  fertile  fields.  It  will  move  by  inexpensive  carriers  the 
phosphates  from  along  the  Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Cumberland 
Rivers  to  the  unproductive  lands  of  New  England  and  the  Atlantic 
States,  besides  numerous  other  fertilizers  in  which  the  Mississippi 
Valley  abounds,  and  thus  increase  the  productive  power  of  the 
nation  to  an  enormous  extent.  It  will  reduce  the  expense  of 
operating  railroads,  factories,  etc.,  by  furnishing  fuel  and  raw 
material.  It  will  open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  millions  of  am- 
bitious young  men  to  develop  the  vast  and  inexhaustible  resources 
of  this  great  valley.  It  will  furnish  homes  for  the  poor,  employ- 
ment for  the  idle,  and  food  for  the  hungry. 

It  behooves  our  National  Congress  to  look  to  the  interest  of 
every  part  of  Uncle  Sam's  big  farm.  Our  neighbor,  Canada,  with 
her  4,000  miles  of  southern  boundary  on  our  farm,  has  made  and 
is  still  making  leaps  and  bounds  for  the  commercial  control  of  the 
Great  Lakes;  but  the  ability  of  Uncle  Sam  and  the  wisdom  of 
our  representatives  in  the  National  Congress  forbid  such  an  idea. 

The  time  for  action  is  at  hand,  and  the  demand  is  for  no  less 
than  a  fourteen-foot  channel  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  and 
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from  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  via  Erie  Canal.  It  is  true  that  it 
will  cost  many  millions  to  accomplish  this  great  task,  but  it  will 
be  the  best  money,  considering  the  benefit  to  be  derived,  that  the 
nation  could  appropriate.  It  will  double  in  ten  years  the  factories 
between  the  eastern  and  western  mountains.  It  will  double  the 
number  of  all  other  industries. 

Along  the  Mississippi  there  will  be  competitive  lines  of  steam- 
ers, both  light  and  heavy  drafts,  from  100  to  500  feet  in  length, 
carrying  passengers,  mail  and  freight  from  the  Lakes  by  way  of 
New  Orleans  and  Panama  to  San  Francisco,  and  even  to  Alaska, 
and  return  with  fruits  and  other  products  of  the  coast.  On  her 
beautiful  white  steamers,  as  convenient  and  attractive  as  any  that 
float  the  seas,  the  traveler  will  find  more  pleasures  and  see  more 
sights  than  in  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  a  prophet ;  I  am  not  the  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son,  but  I  tell  you  that  this  waterway  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  is  a  certainty.  After  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  huge  dredges  now  in  operation  there  will  be  transferred 
to  the  Mississippi  and  begin  the  work.  It  is  but  the  stepping-stone 
in  the  destiny  of  this  great  Republic.  Washington  and  Independ- 
ence —  Lincoln  and  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  —  Roosevelt  and  the 
Panama  Canal;  these  names  and  events,  inseparable  as  they  are, 
will  go  down  into  history  and  be  read  by  the  children  of  men  as 
long  as  the  ocean  heaves  her  billows  to  the  storm.  The  name  of 
the  next  President  of  this  Republic  will  go  down  in  history  with 
that  of  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  and  with  his  memory 
forever  will  be  associated  'The  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Deep  Water- 
way." 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Taft  would  permit  the  association  of  his  name 
in  connection  with  the  Illustrious  Quartet  of  promoters  of  the 
nation's  birth,  the  nation's  life,  the  nation's  progress,  the  nation's 
development,  as  exemplified  by  Washington  and  Independence, 
Lincoln  and  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  Roosevelt  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  —  Taft  and  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Deep  Waterway. 

I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  if  the  voters  of  this  country 
were  properly  informed  as  to  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  from 
the  opening  up  of  a  deep  water  highway  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
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Gulf,  another  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic,  and  another  from 
the  Northern  Red  River  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  a  billion  dollars  were  made  by  the  National  Congress, 
now  in  session,  to  promote  these  three  projects  by  the  issuance  of 
bonds  available  annually  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  million  a  year, 
the  seats  of  the  Representatives  voting  against  the  measure  who 
would  succeed  themselves  could  be  counted  on  the  ringers  of  one 
hand. 

South  Carolina's  greatest  historian,  in  his  life  of  Francis 
Marion,  declared  that  ignorance  cost  his  state  two  millions  be- 
sides prolonging  the  Revolutionary  War  two  years.  The  wisdom 
of  the  Representatives  of  this  great  nation  would  forbid  such  an 
idea  as  that  ignorance  is  in  the  ascendency  in  this  country.  The 
billion  dollars  demanded  by  the  well-informed  people  of  this  coun- 
try would  cost  one  dollar  annually  for  ten  years,  per  capita, 
estimating  the  population  to  be  100,000,000.  France  paid  $12 
per  capita  in  two  years. 

In  this  Republic  the  Mississippi  River  holds  the  key  to  which 
the  finger  of  destiny  has  pointed  for  a  century.  It  was  once  our 
western  boundary,  but  the  waters  of  her  western  arms,  the  great 
Mi^-ouri  and  the  Arkansas,  washed  down  upon  us  the  soil  of  a 
great  empire.  We  annexed  it.  The  Red  River  came  down  upon 
us  from  Mexico  and  we  reached  out  and  took  in  enough  to  make 
the  State  of  Texas,  leaving  the  rest  for  the  time  being,  but  fate  has 
dotted  it  with  a  star  and  scrolled  it  with  a  stripe.  And  then, 
gentlemen,  there  is  the  Red  River  of  the  North  flowing  into  this 
great  stream  and  livening  our  fields  with  Canadian  soil.  It  will 
some  day  be  a  part  of  the  domain  of  Uncle  Sam.  You  can  not 
avoid  the  conclusion,  for  destiny  has  decreed  that  all  nations  and 
principalities  touched  by  this  mighty  stream  and  its  tributaries 
shall  float  one  flag,  and  that  the  sovereignty  of  this  Government 
shall  extend  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  southern  seas. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  We  have  now  heard  from  the  Mis- 
souri and  from  the  Mississippi.  We  now  want  to  hear  from 
Maine.  I  introduce  Mr.  Plummer  of  that  state. 
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Volunteer  Call— E.  C  Plummer,  Bath,  Me. 

I  want  to  straighten  Maine  out  on  this  water  question.  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  we  are  for  waterways  down  in  Maine.  Do 
not  imagine  that  because  the  forty  thousand  majority  for  Prohibi- 
tion was  this  fall  cut  down  to  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  that  we 
have  lost  our  interest  in  water.  We  have  always  used  water  in 
Maine  for  other  purposes  than  drink,  and  we  are  just  as  enthusi- 
astic over  it  for  transportation  purposes  and  hydrant  services  as 
we  ever  were.  Do  not  make  any  mistake  about  that.  You  know 
it  is  so  easy  to  be  misunderstood  ! 

We  have  an  evangelist  down  in  Bath,  Maine,  where  I  come 
from,  who  advertises  in  the  daily  papers  what  he  is  going  to  have 
in  his  church  the  next  day,  in  order  to  draw  a  crowd.  A  week 
ago  last  Saturday  he  had  this  announcement:  "Subject  —  'Hell, 
Its  Location  and  Absolute  Certainty.'  Thomas  Brown,  the  famous 
baritone,  will  sing,  'Tell  Mother  I'll  be  There' !'' 

Now  when  it  comes  to  waterways  projects  outside  of  prohibi- 
tion, Maine  will  be  there  all  the  time.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — I  now  introduce  Mr.  Melvin,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  will  say  just  a  few  words  for  the  great  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

Volunteer  Call— Frederick  J.  Melvin,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

I  have  just  one  word  to  say  in  regard  to  this  great  question  of 
the  waterways.  My  home  is  usually  characterized  by  my  friends 
in  a  humorous  vein  as  the  "jumping-off  place."  I  live  at  Cape 
May,  New  Jersey,  right  at  the  point  of  Delaware  Bay  where  many 
years  ago  Captain  May  landed.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  water- 
way improvement  has  been  so  widespread  and  far-reaching  that 
it  has  taken  hold  of  us ;  and  I  desire  only  to  say  to  you  here,  gen- 
tlemen, in  a  few  brief  words,  that  our  interests  are  centered  in  its 
progress  and  promotion,  and  I  confidently  voice  the  sentiment  of 
every  citizen  of  New  Jersey  in  saying  that  we  are  ready  to  aid  in 
every  way,  shape  and  form  for  the  fulfillment  of  your  worthy 
purpose. 

I  thank  you.      (Applause.) 
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PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  T.  S. 
Methvin,  of  Columbus,  Georgia. 

Volunteer  Call — T.  S*  Methvin,  Columbus,  Ga. 
MR.  PRESIDENT  : 

We  of  Georgia  are  from  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  this 
great  American  Union  of  States.  My  people  are  located  on  one 
of  the  small  waterways,  but  one  that  we  expect  great  things  from. 
It  has  done  much  for  us  recently  and  we  expect  it  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  near  future. 

We  have  projects  under  way  today  that  will  amount  to  a  great 
deal  when  they  become  an  integral  part  of  the  vast  waterways 
that  we  have  heard  so  much  about  during  the  sessions  of  this  Con- 
vention here.  We  expect  to  be  found  on  the  map,  and  to  con- 
tribute our  share  towards  this  great  system.  Columbus,  Georgia, 
is  a  town  of  only  a  few  thousand  people,  yet  our  Special  Director 
says  that  there  is  no  town  of  our  size  in  America  that  has  con- 
tributed so  liberally  to  the  support  of  this  Congress  as  Columbus, 
Georgia. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  from  Georgia,  and  that  my  state, 
together  with  the  other  Southern  States,  is  developing  and  pro- 
gressing, and  rapidly  taking  the  position  that  Providence  designed 
it  to  take.  We  expect  great  things  from  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
will  do  our  part  toward  contributing  to  the  great  success  of  that 
canal  and  that  of  this  general  canal  or  waterways  system  that  the 
whole  country  is  interested  in  today. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  other  one  thing  that  will  or  can 
contribute  so  much  to  our  general  welfare  and  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  American  people  as  this  general  waterway  movement.  We 
of  Georgia  wish  to  join  you  heartily  in  this  project,  and  promise 
that  we  will  stand  by  this  organization.  We  expect  to  remain 
with  you  and  to  continue  our  'membership  in  it,  and  to  do  what 
lies  in  our  power  to  further  your  aims  and  purposes.  All  of  the 
Congressmen  and  Senators  from  our  portion  of  the  country  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  this  movement.  I  have  had  several  consulta- 
tions with  them  since  being  in  Washington,  and  they  are  heartily 
in  accord  with  us,  and  promise  us  that  they  will  do  everything 
possible  to  do  in  furtherance  of  this  undertaking.  (Applause.) 
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Volunteer  Call — Charles  Wesley  Kinne,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

In  this  age  of  great  achievements  and  of  great  commercial 
organizations  I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  sit  here  in  this  body,  which  I 
consider  the  greatest  commercial  organization  of  them  all.  I 
esteem  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  stand  here  and  represent 
the  greatest  commercial  organization  of  the  greatest  state  in  the 
Union,  the  State  of  Florida.  If  you  are  inclined  to  doubt  that  last 
statement  I  will  simply  remind  you  of  the  reply  of  an  eminent 
statesman  of  Massachusetts  when  two  disputants  asked  him  who 
was  the  greatest  lawyer  in  that  state.  General  Butler  immediately 
replied,  "Why,  I  am;"  and  when  it  was  suggested  that  proof 
might  be  necessary,  he  said,  "Gentlemen,  proof  is  unnecessary; 
I  admit  it." 

I  simply  want  to  call  your  attention  to  two  or  three  elements 
of  Florida's  greatness.  She  is  the  greatest  of  any  state  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  in  territorial  area,  Georgia  excepted.  Florida 
is  traversed  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  interior  waterways  already 
navigable,  and  hundreds  more  soon  to  be  made  so  by  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  her  people.  She  is  great  in  her  coast  line,  in 
which  she  exceeds  any  other  state  except  California  100  per  cent; 
three  times  greater  than  that  of  Texas,  and  four  times  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  having  a  coast  line 
fifteen  hundred  miles  in  extent.  But  in  addition  to  this  material 
element  of  her  greatness  she  is  great  in  loyalty  to  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  this  Congress,  to  which  she  has  been  true  at  all  times. 

Let  me  simply  emphasize  that  loyalty  by  telling  you  a  story 
of  two  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  whose  loyalty  was  enthusias- 
tically though  awkardly  expressed.  Meeting  for  the  first  time 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  the  states,  being  veterans 
of  that  well-known  regiment,  Corcoran's  Irish  Brigade,  the  69th 
New  York,  one  of  them  proposed  a  toast  to  the  regiment.  He 
said,  "Pat,  here's  to  the  bold  69th,  the  last  into  the  battle  and  the 
first  out!"  That  didn't  satisfy  his  friend,  so  he  replied,  "Mike, 
you  didn't  do  the  regiment  justice.  Here's  to  the  bold  69th- 
aqual  to  none!"  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
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Volunteer  Call— W.  S.  Wiley,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  CONVENTION  : 

I  was  somewhat  embarrassed  this  morning  when  Senator  New- 
lands  was  making  his  great  address  here  to  note  the  absence  of  all 
the  Congressional  Representatives,  including  the  Senators,  from 
Oklahoma. 

We  are  situated,  as  you  will  discover  by  reference  to  the  map 
on  the  wall  yonder,  midway  between  the  two  great  oceans,  east 
and  west.  Oklahoma  has  an  area  of  more  than  70,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  two  million  souls  at  the  present  time, 
with  natural  resources  sufficient  to  support  a  population  of  twenty 
million.  We  are  a  cosmopolitan  people,  coming  as  we  do  from 
every  state  in  the  American  Union. 

In  my  own  city  of  Muskogee  there  are  upwards  of  twenty 
different  states  of  nativity  represented.  I  mention  this  to  show 
that  ours  is  a  progressive  citizenship ;  and  will  add  that  we  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  for  this  great  movement  which  will  make  our 
country  what  it  ought  to  be.  I  find  from  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tgry  of  Agriculture  that  the  combined  agricultural  products  of  our 
state  represented  last  year  $197,000,000.  We  have  not  the  figures 
for  this  year.  They  will  hardly  equal  that  because  of  the  great 
drought  that  we  experienced.  Yet  at  least  half  of  our  country  is 
as  yet  uncultivated.  If  I  had  the  time  I  would  tell  you  of  our 
wealth  of  coal,  which  if  properly  developed  would  supply  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000,000  for  200  years.  I  speak  from  the  records  of 
the  State  Geologist.  We  have  asphalt  mines  from  which  sufficient 
asphalt  can  be  taken  to  pave  all  the  streets  of  this  nation  if  we 
had  some  means  of  transporting  it  to  you.  Our  stone  and  granite 
would  build  a  Chinese  wall  around  the  country  and  leave  enough 
to  supply  a  population  of  20,000,000  for  building  purposes  for 
200  years.  We  are  second  in  the  production  of  oil  in  this  country. 
Our  oil  would  float  Uncle  Sam's  navy,  although  it  has  not  yet 
developed  to  any  large  degree  at  all.  The  river  upon  which  these 
oil  fields  are  located  is  perhaps  the  only  navigable  river  in  our  en- 
tire state. 

The  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Arkansas  River  is 
a  meritorious  proposition,  and  we  hope  we  can  secure  the  influence 
of  this  Congress  in  accomplishing  it. 
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I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  Oklahoma  is  still  on  the  water 
wagon  by  a  larger  majority  than  it  was  at  the  election  previous  to 
this  last  one.  What  we  want  in  Oklahoma  is  to  join  with  you  in 
all  the  things  that  make  for  the  progress  of  the  American  Union. 
We  ask  you  to  stand  by  us  in  securing  an  appropriation  of  at  least 
$500,000  to  dredge  the  Arkansas  from  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  to 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Volunteer  Call — Harry  A,  Greene,  Monterey,  Gal. 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
California  ought  to  have  a  word  here  or  ought  to  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  this  great  association.  While  in  attendance  at  the 
Irrigation  Congress  in  Chicago  I  received  a  message  from  the 
Governor  of  our  state  to  come  to  this  Convention.  Upon  arriving 
I  found  few  Californians  here.  I  believe  I  am  the  only  one  rep- 
resenting the  state.  I  just  have  this  to  say :  that  the  usefulness 
of  our  waterways  in  California,  as  in  many  other  sections  of  this 
country,  has  been  greatly  impaired  by  the  great  development  on 
the  part  of  the  railroad  companies.  Our  great  Sacramento  Rivef , 
which  is  the  one  navigable  stream  that  we  have,  besides  being  shal- 
lowed by  the  mining,  has  been  injured  by  the  power  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  same  applies  to  our  harbors.  It  was  the  old  story, 
that  too  long  a  haul  was  necessary,  and  thus  our  harbors  were 
held  back  and  prevented  from  being  developed. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  new  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment Engineers  of  requiring  a  shearing  of  appropriations  for  im- 
provements in  states  and  districts.  California  has  come  through 
w*th  an  appropriation  of  $400,000  for  the  purpose  of  deepening 
the  Sacramento  River. 

Another  more  recent  project,  which  has  been  attempted  for 
many  years,  was  the  improvement  of  the  Monterey  harbor.  I 
want  to  tell  you  gentlemen  who  do  not  happen  to  be  aware  of  it 
that  we  have  very  few  harbors  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  are 
in  California  but  three  natural  harbors  —  San  Diego,  Monterey 
and  San  Francisco.  The  Monterey  harbor  requires  some  little 
attention  to  prevent  currents.  We  have  been  for  years  attempt- 
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ing  to  get  an  appropriation  of  $800,000,  the  estimate  of  the  engi- 
neers, for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  by  a  breakwater,  to 
remedy  this  defect.  The  State  of  California  came  to  our  aid, 
and  the  last  legislature  appropriated  $200,000  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  that  harbor. 

We  will  present  our  bill  in  Congress  today.  California  has 
been  represented  in  all  of  the  meetings  of  this  Congress,  and  will 
continue  to  be.  We  are  deeply  interested  in  this  movement. 
Your  President  here  and  your  Special  Director,  Mr.  Fox,  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  interest  that  is  being  taken  throughout  Cali- 
fornia in  this  organization.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  newspapers 
in  the  East  think  the  only  thing  we  are  interested  in  is  the  Chinese 
question ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  awake  to  the  im- 
portance of  waterway  improvement,  and  it  has  been  a  great  privi- 
lege to  me  to  be  present  and  be  considered  as  one  of  you  in  this 
greatest  Congress  of  the  kind  ever  held. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Volunteer  Call— Edward  H.  Warner,  Hartford,  Conn* 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

I  come  from  a  small  state,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  that 
state  is  on  the  map.  If  you  will  look  at  the  northeastern  coast  of 
the  United  States  you  will  see  how  small  we  are  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  this  great  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  let  me  ask  if  you 
consider  what  we  have  done  in  its  upbuilding.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  Noah  Webster,  who  came  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  you 
would  not  have  been  able  to  hear  the  great  flow  of  oratory  that 
has  gone  on  from  this  platform  at  this  meeting.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  Elias  Howe,  possibly  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  not 
have  been  able  to  have  the  clothes  made  for  you  that  you  wore  in 
coming  here.  You  would  not  be  able  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
surgical  operations  if  it  had  not  been  for  Horace  Wells.  So  you 
see  that  there  are  a  few  reasons  why  the  State  of  Connecticut 
should  be  on  the  map.  It  was  once  a  maritime  state.  Across  it 
flows  a  magnificent  river,  the  Connecticut,  and  it  has  other  rivers 
and  harbors  that  are  of  note.  Down  the  Connecticut  River  the 
first  steamboat  that  was  successfully  operated  by  steam  was  run 
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by  John  Fitch  in  1789,  antedating  Fulton  by  some  twenty  years. 
In  that  state  the  first  canal  ever  constructed  in  the  United  States 
was  put  into  operation  in  1795. 

Connecticut  is  not  an  agricultural  state ;  it  is  distinctly  a  manu- 
facturing state.  Its  manufactured  product  in  1905  had  a  value 
of  $368,000,000;  in  1910  it  was  $490,000,000.  You  are  all  using 
goods  manufactured  in  Connecticut.  If  when  you  go  home  you 
will  pick  up  your  tableware  you  will  undoubtedly  find  that  it  was 
made  in  the  little  State  of  Connecticut.  And  so  with  many  small 
articles,  such  as  hairpins.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  all  the  pins 
made  in  the  United  States  are  made  in  the  State  of  Cpnnecticut. 

Connecticut  has  sent  out  men  to  settle  all  of  the  different  sec- 
tions of  our  country.  Connecticut  men  went  into  Ohio  in  the 
early  days  and  helped  to  build  up  that  state.  So  you  see  we  are 
not  as  insignificant  as  we  seem  to  be. 

Connecticut  has  been  slow  in  this  matter  of  the  development 
of  the  waterways,  but  her  motto  is  "Millions  for  defense  and  not 
one  cent  for  tribute."  You  will  undoubtedly  remember  that  at 
the  present  time  we  are  spending  millions  for  defense,  but  not  all 
of  it  for  commercial  defense.  That  is  the  thing  that  we  must 
spend  our  money  for.  At  the  same  time  we  are  spending  millions 
for  tribute,  and  we  will  continue  spending  those  millions  for 
tribute  until  we  adopt  the  policy  of  the  improvement  of  all  of  the 
rivers  and  harbors  of  this  great  nation  of  ours.  (Applause.) 

Volunteer  Call— Prof.  F.  Horton  Colcock,  Columbia,  S.  C 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  that  he  is  in 
error  in  stating  that  Connecticut  built  the  first  canal.  South 
Carolina  claims  that  credit.  He  referred  to  Daniel  Webster.  I 
would  remind  him  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  so  far  as  I  know  was 
the  first  great  statesman  who  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  importance  of  improving  the  inland  waterways  of  our  great 
nation,  and  I  still  adhere  to  a  great  many  of  the  doctrines  of  John 
C.  Calhoun  —  and  this  among  others. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Gentlemen,  I  present  Mr.  Dell  L. 
Tuttle  of  Buffalo,  Sales  Agent  of  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  former  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Harbor  Commit- 
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tee,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  delegate  to  this  Congress  from 
the  New  York  State  Waterways  Association. 

Volunteer  Call— D.  L.Tuttle,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS  CONGRESS: 

When  a  hunter  goes  forth  to  participate  in  the  chase,  he  is 
quite  likely  to  bring  back  in  his  game  bag  a  fox  or  two ;  at  least, 
like  Barkis,  "He  is  willinV  When  a  Fox  (John  A.)  came  to 
Buffalo  recently  in  quest  of  game,  he  captured  much  larger  game 
than  does  the  usual  hunter.  In  fact,  he  equaled  a  certain  mighty 
twentieth  century  Nirnrod,  whose  initials  only  I  need  mention  — 
T.  R. —  in  securing  large  game,  for  he  bagged  "Buffaloes !"  He 
was  a  persistent  hunter,  and  of  him,  as  of  the  late  Lord  Kenyon, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  attributes  which  contributed  to  his  final  suc- 
cess were,  "He  was  prudent,  he  was  patient,  and  he  persevered." 
Today,  by  reason  of  Mr.  Fox's  efforts  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
following  Chamber  of  Commerce  committees  —  The  Harbor,  The 
Niagara  River,  The  Canal  and  The  Buffalo  River  Improvement  — 
we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  Buffalo  has  been  en- 
rolled as  a  contributor  to  the  exchequer  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress,  and  what  is  perhaps  of  greater  ultimate 
value,  there  is  an  increasing  active  interest  in  the  work,  plans  and 
projects  of  this  Congress.  (Applause.)  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  character  and  standing  of  several  of  the  men  sent  as  delegates : 
Senator  Henry  W.  Hill,  President  of  the  New  York  State  Water- 
ways Association,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
and  principal  advocate  of  the  measure  when  the  $101,000,000, 
thousand-ton  barge  canal  bill  was  passed  at  Albany.  For  the 
past  fifteen  years  as  Assemblyman  and  Senator  he  has  consistently 
and  successfully  labored  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  harbor 
and  the  state  waterways  —  a  man  whom  we  hope  in  the  near 
future  to  see  the  electorate  of  our  congressional  district  promote 
to  a  still  higher  and  larger  field  of  service,,  where  his  ability  and 
experience  will  gain  for  him  recognition  and  added  honors. 

Hon.  George  Clinton,  of  illustrious  ancestry,  and  bearing  a 
name  that  is  inseparably  connected  with  New  York's  great  canal 
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and  waterways  achievements,  is  another  one  of  our  delegation  — 
an  authority  on  everything  connected  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Congress,  and  Chairman  of  the  International  Lake  Levels  Cpm- 
mission. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Heald,  former  president  of  several  railroad 
systems,  and  now  the  president  and  general  manager  of  one  of 
the  largest  vessel  package  freight  lines,  is  also  a  delegate,  as  is 
Mr.  R.  R.  Hefford,  who  has  extensive  marine  interests  of  years 
standing. 

The  fact  that  such  representative  men  are  delegates  and 
actively  interested  in  the  Congress  is  of  great  import,  and  the 
presence  of  these  men,  cooperating  with  men  of  similar  standing 
and  caliber,  coming  from  such  widely  divergent  points  as  Seattle 
and  San  Antonio,  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  Buffalo  and  Bur- 
lington, Chicago  and  Corpus  Christi,  Philadelphia  and  Portland, 
Washington  State  and  Washington,  D.  C,  is  indicative  of  increas- 
ing and  far-reaching  interest  in  the  important  subjects  under  con- 
sideration during  the  past  three  days,  and  discussed  by  'United 
States  Senators,  Congressmen,  Governors,  Mayors,  bankers,  and 
men  in  all  the  active  walks  of  life. 

Each  one,  of  course,  has  a  special  interest  at  heart,  yet  I  see 
in  all  the  discussions  that  an  axiomatic  principle  predominates, 
viz. :  That  that  which  is  for  the  greatest  good  is  for  the  good  of 
all,  and  that  that  which  is  good  to  be  done,  can  not  be  done  too  soon. 

The  special  interest  of  the  Buffalo  delegation  is,  naturally,  our 
magnificent  harbor,  in  area  the  second  largest  inland  harbor,  it 
being  exceeded  only  by  Duluth  in  that  respect.  With  the  longest 
breakwater  in  the  world,  seven  miles  in  length,  five  miles  of  which 
were  constructed  by  the  United  States  Government  and  two  miles 
by  the  State  of  New  York,  it  is  in  extent  a  harbor  that  could  float 
the  entire  United  States  navy.  Yet  a  harbor,  we  are  ashamed  to 
confess,  that  the  splendid  steel  ships,  five  hundred,  five  hundred 
and  fifty,  six  hundred  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
composing  our  unequaled  lake  merchant  marine,  can  not  at  pres- 
ent use  with  any  degree  of  safety  at  the  north  or  main  channel 
entrance  to  this  harbor,  on  account  of  an  obstruction  in  the  form 
of  a  reef  which  the  Government  should  have  removed  long  ago; 
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but  they  are  compelled  to  make  a  detour  of  five  miles  to  enter  and 
leave  by  the  south  entrance  channel.  The  Government  has  been 
making  improvements,  and  we  hope  that  ere  long  our  harbor  en- 
trance, and  the  inner  harbor,  will  have  been  improved  by  the 
Government  in  the  interest  of  safety  to  life  and  property,  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  tremendous  lake  traffic  that  centers  at  "The 
Queen  City  of  the  Lakes,"  and  checkmate  the  efforts  that  are 
being  persistently  'made  to  divert  this  traffic  via  the  St.  Lawrence 
route. 

1  wonder  if  we  realize  the  importance  of  Buffalo  Harbor  to 
the  inland  commerce  of  the  United  States  ?  At  the  moment  I  am 
speaking  there  is  afloat  in  Buffalo  Harbor  9,500,000  bushels  of 
grain,  and  6,500,000  bushels  in  elevators,  with  several  cargoes  to 
arrive,  and  the  grain  imports  for  the  1911  season  of  navigation, 
which  closes  in  a  few  days,  will  aggregate  15,000,000  bushels 
more  than  1910,  and  1910  receipts  exceeded  those  of  the  previous 
year.  It  is  an  item  of  interest  worthy  of  our  attention  that  in 
Buffalo  there  are  twenty-three  mammoth  elevators,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  21,000,000  bushels  and  an  actual  working  capacity  of 
20,000,000  bushels. 

Having  the  honor  to  represent  at  Buffalo  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  the 'largest  miners  and  shippers 
of  anthracite,  I  am  familiar  with  the  shipments  of  that  commodity, 
and  statistics  just  compiled  show  that  a  new  record  was  made  in 
lake  shipments  for  1911.  One  out  of  every  fifteen  tons  of  anthra- 
cite produced  passed  through  the  maritime  gateway  of  Buffalo, 
4,000,000  tons  having  been  forwarded  from  Buffalo;  hence  the 
interest  of  the  shippers  in  harbor  improvements  that  will  be  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  an  increasing  tonnage  that  is  certain  to  result 
by  reason  of  the  rapid  development  of  both  the  American  and  the 
Canadian  Northwest. 

Buffalo  ranks  well  in  the  list  of  iron  ore  receiving  ports,  with 
its  great  Lackawanna  Steel  Plant,  this  industry  alone  representing 
an  investment  of  $60,000,000 ;  the  Wickwire  Steel  Co.,  The  New 
York  State  Steel  Co.,  Seneca  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  The  Buffalo  Union 
Iron  Works,  The  Buffalo  &  Snsquehanna  Iron  Co.,  recently  added 
to  the  large  holdings  of  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  and  many  smaller 
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plants  that  I  might  name  which,  even  in  a  year  of  depression  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry,  have  required  the  cargoes  of  hundreds 
of  our  modern  steel  freighters,  and  with  the  revival  of  business 
a  correspondingly  larger  amount  of  ore  will  be  received.  In  a 
normal  year  the  receipts  were  approximately  4,500,000  tons.  In 
addition  to  the  direct  receipts  of  ore  at  Buffalo,  there  are  at  North 
Tonawanda,  eleven  miles  north  of  our  city  on  the  Niagara  River, 
the  modern  furnaces  of  the  Tonawanda  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  receiv- 
ing ore  by  boats  via  the  Niagara  —  an  added  argument  for  the 
improvement  of  that  river.  I  might  add  that  Buffalo  is  the  far- 
thest point  east  to  which  ore  can  be  shipped  in  unbroken  cargoes. 

About  125,000  tons  of  copper  are  brought  to  Buffalo  by  vessel 
during  the  average  navigation  season,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  single  cargo  to  have  a  value  of  $1,000,000,  and  to  be  insured 
for  that  amount. 

Buffalo  also  has  large  importations  of  lumber,  the  receipts  being 
about  125,000,000  feet  B.  M.  and  600,000,000  shingles  annually 
by  lake,  and  the  Tonawandas  exceed  these  figures  via  Niagara 
River;  all  of  which  directs  our  attention  to  the  necessity  of  Niag- 
ara River  improvement  plans. 

And  now,  Mr.  President  and  fellow-members  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  appearing  before  you  as  a  delegate 
from  the  New  York  State  Waterways  Association,  and  hailing 
from  a  port  at  which,  in  one  year,  7,000  lake  vessels  are  reported 
as  arriving  at  or  departing  from  —  a  port  where  the  season's  lake 
tonnage  to  the  West  is  almost  15,000,000  tons  —  equal  to  twice 
the  tonnage  of  any  Pacific  Coast  port  on  the  Western  Continent, 
and  larger  than  that  of  Liverpool,  and  taking  rank  among  the  ten 
greatest  ports  of  the  world,  I  bespeak  a  liberal  and  generous  con- 
sideration of  Buffalo's  claims  and  request  for  a  substantial  recog- 
nition in  the  way  of  ample  expenditures,  to  the  end  that  her  har- 
bor and  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Rivers  may  be  what  they  ought  to 
be,  strictly  first-class  for  the  accommodation  of  the  great  traffic 
I  have  tried  to  outline  to  you  in  this  address. 

It  will  be  well,  too,  to  provide  for  larger  things  and  to  keep 
in  mind  the  prediction  that  men  of  large  affairs  have  frequently 
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made,  that  "Buffalo  gives  ample  promise  of  being  a  city  of  one 
million  people  before  a  quarter  of  a  century  shall  have  passed." 

How  are  we,  as  members  of  this  Congress,  going  to  bring  to 
pass  the  things  in  which  we  are  all  mutually  interested,  you  for 
your  districts,  we  for  ours  ?  "Cooperation"  is  the  answer.  I  like 
that  word,  cooperation;  it  is  a  good,  wholesome  word.  "Co," 
with  or  together ;  "operation,"  a  working ;  "cooperation,"  a  work- 
ing with  or  together,  each  one  doing  his  part. 

A  great  five  hundred  and  fifty  foot  freighter  was  to  be  launched 
at  the  Great  Lakes  Engineering  plant  in  Detroit.  Everything  was 
ready  and  the  word  was  given  to  let  her  go.  The  few  remaining 
props  still  holding  the  ship  on  the  ways  were  removed,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  there  was  a  momentary  hitch.  The  little 
son  of  the  general  foreman  of  the  shipyard,  taking  in  the  situation 
and  thinking  that  his  father  might  be  subject  to  some  censure  if 
the  ship  did  not  properly  slide  into  the  water,  in  his  excitement 
ran  down  to  the  big  hulk  and  placing  his  little  hands  against  it 
pushed  with  all  his  might.  Everybody  laughed.  Facing  about 
and  shaking  his  fist  at  the  crowd,  he  said,  "Well,  I  can  push  a 
pound,  anyway,"  then  turning  to  the  ship  he  pushed  again,  and 
just  then  she  slipped  gracefully  into  the  water,  a  perfect  launch- 
ing. Again  facing  the  cheering  crowd,  the  little  lad  exclaimed, 
"There,  didn't  I  tell  you  so!"  (Applause.) 

Friends,  to  get  larger  and  better  harbors  and  more  ample  water- 
ways, let  every  last  man  of  us  "push  his  pound."  And  in  all  the 
plans  that  may  be  projected  which  involve  the  use  or  diversion 
of  any  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  let  us  not  do 
anything  that  will  impair  the  majestic  natural  beauty  of  one  of 
the  great  wonders  of  nature,  Niagara  Falls ;  or  by  reason  of  the 
lowering  of  the  lake  levels,  cause  a  consequent  incalculable  damage 
to  the  immense  shipping  interests  on  the  greatest  bodies  of  fresh 
water  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  I  now  introduce  to  you  a  man  who  has 
something  to  tell  you  about  the  great  floods  that  bear  down  upon 
us  every  year  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  —  Mr.  O.  N.  Killongh,  of 
Wynne,  Arkansas. 
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Volunteer  Call— O.  N.  Killough,  Wy nne,  Ark. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

If  there  is  any  one  state  in  the  United  States  that  ought  to  be 
interested  in  waterway  development,  it  is  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
If  you  will  glance  at  the  map  you  will  find  that  Arkansas  has  more 
miles  of  navigable  rivers  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union ;  fur- 
ther, that  it  has  more  miles  of  navigable  rivers  than  any  similar 
extent  of  territory  in  the  world,  civilized  or  uncivilized;  there- 
fore, situated  in  such  a  section,  we  can  do  nothing  but  second 
your  motion.  This  I  believe  is  my  eighth  consecutive  waterway 
convention.  I  told  my  people  that  I  would  come  here  as  a  human 
interrogation  point.  In  all  of  the  various  meetings  that  I  have 
attended  I  have  never  yet  heard  one  word  of  valid  objection  to 
the  project  for  which  we  stand,  and  I  told  my  people  that  in  the 
name  of  high  heaven  I  would  constitute  myself  a  human  interro- 
gation point  to  find  out  what  it  is  that  keeps  us  from  getting  what 
we  ask.  We  have  appealed  to  the  President,  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  to  the  Chairmen  of  the 
various  committees,  and  they  have  all  said  that  they  would  do 
whatever  they  could  in  furtherance  of  our  movement.  I  have 
never  seen  a  Congressman  or  a  Senator,  or  any  of  the  various 
cabinet  officers  who  did  not  say  the  same  thing.  Therefore,  I 
ask  you,  in  the  name  of  high  heaven,  where  is  the  bug  under  the 
chip?  It  is  no  fault  of  ours  that  we  have  not  gotten  at  it  more 
quickly. 

I  have  come  not  to  make  a  speech  but  to  extend  an  invitation 
from  Arkansas. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  started  out  by  referring  to  the 
Arkansas  River,  and  he  told  us  that  Oklahoma  is  destined  to  be- 
come a  great  state.  Of  course  it  is,  because  it  has  a  good  neighbor. 

The  next  convention  of  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Association 
meets  in  the  City  of  Roses,  the  City  of  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of 
our  great  state.  We  want  you  all  to  be  with  us.  We  want  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  entertaining  you  at  least  once,  in  order  to 
show  you  that  our  state  blossoms  as  a  rose.  We  want  you  to 
know  that  we  can  produce  everything,  from  diamonds  to  mos- 
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quitoes,  that  we  have  everything,  and  above  all  that  we  have  health. 
We  want  to  deny  the  allegation  that  it  takes  two  frogs  to  sing  one 
song,  because  one  don't  live  long  enough,  because  the  climate  is 
too  unhealthy.  Ours  is  not  an  unhealthy  climate,  and  do  not  for- 
get that  it  is  not  a  mosquito  swamp.  You  have  before  you  a  speci- 
men of  Arkansas  production  that  ought  to  refute  the  idea  that 
our  state  is  unhealthy. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  our  latch-string  is  out,  and  that  we 
will  greet  you  at  the  very  border  of  the  state  from  whatever  point 
you  enter  it.     I  will  pledge  you  here  and  now  my  word,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  weak  and  anaemic  Arkansas  citizen  who  was  born  and 
raised  within  a  stone's  throw  of  where  I  now  live,  and  whose 
father  is  seventy-two  years  of  age  and  hale  and  hearty  as  his  son 
—  and  I,  too,  have  a  son  who  is  as  hale  and  hearty  as  myself  and 
who  is  now  twenty-three  years  of  age  —  that  we  will  give  you  the 
most  cordial  welcome  you  ever  had.     I  pledge  you  my  word  that 
you  will  be  satisfied  with  your  reception  after  you  have  visited 
our  state.     If  you  are  not  you  will  be  the  first  men  that  I  ever 
heard  of  that  came  down  there  and  acted  in  that  sort  of  way  and 
ever  got  out  of  the  country  unless  they  could  outrun  the  sheriff. 
Those  who  come  there  to  be  entertained  will  meet  with  a  hospit- 
able reception.     We  hope  you  will  take  occasion  to  visit  our  state, 
and  we  welcome  you  to  it.     I  can  promise  you  the  best  bass  fish- 
ing you  ever  had  in  your  life.     The  St.  Francis  River  is  endorsed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  Federal  Government  as  contain- 
ing the  finest  fish  that  ever  swam  in  an  American  river.       (Ap- 
plause.)    Do  not  take  my  word  for  it,  but  come  down  and  prove 
it  yourself.     We  have  the  best  of  everything,  gentlemen.     Do  not 
come  unless  yon  bring  the  ladies ;  if  you  do  we  will  turn  you  back 
at  the  door.       We  will  give  you  a  warm  welcome,  and  genuine 
southern  hospitality. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Let  me  next  introduce  the  gentleman 
who  represents  two  states,  the  United  Commercial  Travelers  of 

America  and  the  State  of  Kansas  —  Mr.  Mowry. 
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Volunteer  Call—  W.  D.  Mowry,  of  Kansas 

Representing  United  Commercial  Travelers  of  America 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND 

HARBORS  CONGRESS,  AND  VISITING  LADIES  : 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  belong  to  the  Congress  or  not,  but 
the  time  will  come  when  they  will. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  They  belong  now. 

MR.  MOWRY  —  I  did  not  realize  that  I  had  a  double  duty  to 
discharge  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  I  do  not  feel  able  to  rep- 
resent two  great  subjects,  but  I  will  do  my  best. 

We  have  heard  from  the  representatives  of  the  various  portions 
of  this  great  country  of  ours,  and  they  have  all  told  you  of  their 
especially  attractive  features.  As  a  member  and  representative  of 
the  Order  of  United  Commercial  Travelers  I  represent  every  por- 
tion of  this  great  country  of  ours.  I  come  to  you  in  behalf  of 
seventy  thousand  active  traveling  men  who  are  united  in  one  or- 
ganization for  the  furtherance  of  our  commerce.  As  traveling 
men  you  realize  that  we  represent  the  great  industries  of  this  coun- 
try. The  manufacturer  himself  does  not  go  out  in  search  of  trade ; 
the  wholesaler  does  not  go  out  in  search  of  trade ;  it  is  the  boys 
on  the  road,  the  United  Commercial  Travelers,  to  whom  they  look 
to  build  up  their  industries  and  their  business. 

It  was  an  especial  gratification  to  us  to  have  your  Special 
Director  speak  in  such  complimentary  terms  of  us  in  his  talk  to 
you  yesterday ;  and  we  can  but  say  of  Mr.  Fox  that  the  assistance 
that  we  have  rendered  him  in  the  past  is  simply  nothing  to  what 
we  can  do  and  will  promise  to  do  for  him  in  the  future.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

As  I  say,  we  represent  every  state  in  this  Union,  because  I 
believe  there  is  no  state  that  does  not  have  a  state  organization  of 
United  Commercial  Travelers.  We  are  not  devoting  our  time  to 
commercial  affairs  alone,  but  we  take  pride  in  civic  and  national 
affairs.  We  are  glad  to  be  identified  with  this  great  organization, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us  that  some  of  us  are  identified  with  you, 
because  we  occasionally  send  a  traveling  man  to  Congress.  We 
are  sending  more  of  them  to  the  state  legislatures,  and  the  end  is 
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not  yet;  we  propose  to  send  more  of  them  there  until  there  is 
greater  interest  in  commercial  matters  in  the  legislatures  than  there 
is  now.  Traveling  men  accomplish  things.  It  is  my  pleasure, 
gentlemen,  to  tell  you  that  we  do  accomplish  things  as  attested  by 
Mr.  Fox  and  by  the  houses  we  represent. 

On  behalf  of  the  Order  of  United  Commercial  Travelers  of 
America  I  thank  this  great  body  to  be  privileged  to  be  one  of  you, 
and  to  be  recognized  as  having  part  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  things  you  are  doing,  and  in  the  solution  of  the  great  trans- 
portation problems  now  before  our  country. 

Now  one  word  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  Kansas  is 
on  the  map,  and  has  been  on  the  map  for  a  great  many  years,  as 
you  all  know,  because  we  have  sent  great  men  from  Kansas  to 
represent  us. 

Kansas  is  very  much  interested  at  this  time  in  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  Although  we  have  but  few  miles 
of  navigable  river,  still  we  feel  that  by  our  association  with  that 
stream  we  are  just  as  much  interested  as  any  of  you,  and  we  want 
to  be  in  touch  with  the  great  Missouri  River  improvement.  We 
want  to  feel  that  we  are  a  part  in  building  up  the  United  States 
and  making  it  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  I  wish  to  recognize  now  a  gentleman 
from  the  extreme  West,  Mr.  Mears,  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

Volunteer  Call—  W.  A*  Mears,  Seattle,  Wash* 

Manager  Transportation  Bureau,  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

I  am  not  going  to  extol  the  resources  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, but  I  may  say  that  we  have  over  one  thousand  miles  of  shore 
line  in  Puget  Sound,  to  say  nothing  of  the  two  hundred  miles  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

I  am  'not  here  for  the  purpose  of  telling  you  anything  about 
our  state ;  what  I  am  here  for  is  to  ask  that  each  member  here 
present  shall  assist  in  a  great  movement. 

You  heard  from  Senator  Newlands  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  does  not  obey  the  mandates  of  the  people.  He  ex- 
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plained  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber, that  in  order  to  get  something  done  through  Congress  it  was 
necessary  for  individuals  to  write  letters  to  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  expressing  their  individual  ideas  on  great  sub- 
jects. 

1  have  not  heard  from  each  state  here,  not  having  been  in  the 
room  most  of  the  time,  being  engaged  in  committee  work;  but  I 
have  heard  very  little  said  here  regarding  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
greatest  of  all  waterways.  Now,  what  the  people  of  the  West  Coast 
want,  what  the  people  of  the  East  Coast  want,  what  the  people  of 
the  Mississippi  \  alley  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  want,  is  no  tolls 
through  that  canal  for  ships  flying  the  American  flag,  engaged  in 
domestic  commerce.  That  purpose  does  not  appeal  to  some  of 
you  as  strongly  as  it  does  to  us  who  are  directly  interested.  We 
feel  that  the  canal  was  built  as  a  'military  necessity.  You  remem- 
ber the  voyage  of  the  Oregon  of  14,000  miles  when  that  battleship 
was  sent  to  Cuba ;  yet  perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  in  going 
to  Cuba  that  battleship  left  the  Pacific  Coast  absolutely  defense- 
less so  far  as  attacking  vessels  were  concerned. 

As  I  said,  one  great  reason  for  building  that  canal  was  that  of 
military  necessity,  so  that  fleets  of  battleships  could  pass  from 
one  coast  to  another.  That  being  taken  care  of,  the  second  reason 
was  to  further  the  interchange  of  commerce.  We,  therefore,  feel 
that  no  handicap,  no  burden,  should  be  put  upon  interstate  com- 
merce from  states  of  the  Eastern  Coast  to  the  Western  Coast,  from 
the  Mississippi  Valley  down  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  Gulf.  X<> 
such  burden  should  be  placed  by  the  Government  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  canals  built  by  the  money  of  the  American 
people;  I  think  we  are  right  in  asking  —  in  demanding,  if  it  may 
be  necessary  —  that  no  toll  shall  be  imposed  upon  such  commerce. 

Unless  the  people  of  this  country  wake  up,  unless  they  become 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  situation,  there  are  influences  at  work 
that  will  tend  to  nullify  the  benefits  of  the  Panama  Canal.  These 
influences  were  apparent  right  in  this  city,  in  this  Congress,  ema- 
nating from  quarters  that  you  all  know,  and  tending  to  make  the 
Panama  Canal  simply  a  useless  ditch  so  far  as  the  interchange  of 
our  commerce  is  concerned. 
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If  you  want  to  regulate  freight  "rates  across  the  continent,  put 
on  a  line  of  Government  ships  through  that  canal ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  grant  no  tolls  to  ships  plying  in  that  trade.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  this  American  people  that  the  traffic  between  the 
East  and  the  West  Coasts  shall  not  be  hampered  in  any  way.  I, 
therefore,  ask  that  those  within  the  reach  of  my  voice  write  per- 
sonal letters  to  their  Representatives  and  Senators  and  ask  them 
to  vote  for  no  tolls  through  the  Panama  Canal  for  ships  flying  the 
American  flag  and  engaged  in  domestic  commerce.  (Applause.) 

Volunteer  Call— John  C.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va, 
MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

No  Virginian  is  ever  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  he  comes 
from  that  state.  I  am  a  Virginian  ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  speak 
for  Virginia  on  this  subject.  Her  position  is  well  known.  But 
I  am  forced  to  my  feet  by  the  pointed,  direct  question  put  by  our 
friend  from  Arkansas,  namely,  "Where  is  the  bug  under  the 
chip?"  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  know.  I  am  persuaded  that 
we  can  discover  it,  and  remove  it.  It  is  because  we  do  not  prop- 
erly realize  that  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  is  a 
national  organization,  of  which  local  organizations  should  feel  it 
a  privilege  to  be  a  part. 

As  proud  as  I  am  of  being  a  Virginian,  I  am  still  prouder 
that  I  am  an  American  citizen  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States ; 
and  as  such  it  is  as  much  my  duty  to  take  up  a  meritorious  scheme 
in  California,  in  Maine,  in  Texas,  or  any  other  state,  as  it  is  those 
local  to  Virginia.  (Applause.)  That  is  the  point.  That  is  "the 
bug  under  the  chip."  We  must  pull  together.  There  is  no  one 
of  our  Representatives  in  the  Congress,  in  the  Senate,  or  in  the 
Executive  Department  of  this  Government  that  is  not  ready  and 
willing  to  listen  to  what  we  say  when  we  go  in  that  way. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Volunteer  Call— E.  D.  Cameron,  Okmulgee,  Okla. 

I  believe  that  my  state  has  already  been  responded  to,  but  I 
want  the  name  of  my  town,  Okmulgee,  the  old  Creek  capital,  in 
the  record.  I  want  it  known  that  Okmulgee  is  in  this  fight  with 
the  great  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  that  we  are  here  to  back  up  with 
all  the  power  of  that  state,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Texas  and  Missis- 
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sippi,  for  full  recognition  of  our  section  in  the  United  States.  We 
do  it  with  the  spirit  that  animates  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
spoken  so  eloquently  and  truthfully  —  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. We  take  our  stand  with  all  the  great  states  of  the  Republic 
for  this  great  industrial  improvement,  and  we  want  the  other 
states  of  the  Union  to  know  that  we  are  in  this  fight,  and  are 
going  to  be  with  you  every  year  to  the  finish.  (Applause.) 

Volunteer  Call — Capt*  G*  M.  Mullen,  Towson,  Md. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  are  so  closely  allied  that  you  can  not 
separate  them.  Governor  Warfield,  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition, 
said  that  when  Fitzhugh  Lee  was  Governor  of  Virginia  there  was 
a  commission  appointed  by  Maryland  to  confer  with  the  state  offi- 
cials of  Virginia  and  settle  a  dispute  with  reference  to  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  two  states.  When  they  came  to  Virginia  and 
were  in  conference  Governor  Lee  said,  "Gentlemen,  let's  take  a 
mint  julep  together ;  there  is  no  dividing  line  between  Virginia  and 
Maryland." 

Now  I  want  to  recite  just  a  brief  poem  in  honor  of  Virginia, 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kenney,  describing  the  greatest, 
most  unselfish  man  in  American  history,  whose  deeds  and  example 
are  a  living  creed  to  all  those  who  are  worthy  of  the  name  of 
American  citizen  —  George  Washington. 

In  the  State  of  Old  Virginia,  1732, 

In  the  County  of  Westmoreland,  February  22, 

There  was  born  a  little  baby 

'Mong  the  wave-washed  sloping  farms ; 

Much  like  any  other  baby 
Nestling  in  a  mother's  arms. 

In  that  little  infant's  cradle 

Rocked  the  wide  world's  destiny, 
Out  of  which  came  a  commander, 

Champion  of  earth's  liberty; 
Gave  men  everywhere  a  standard 

Of  right  living,  lived  his  creed ; 
Blazed  a  pathway  out  of  bondage ; 

Taught  men  courage  by  true  deed. 
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Wrought  while  yet  the  merest  stripling  ; 

Perils  braved  mid  poverty ; 
Later  fought  to  give  to  bondmen 

Heritage  of  liberty; 
Lived  to  see  the  headlands  rounded, 

Heard  the  anchor  drop  at  last, 
In  a  peaceful  harbor  landed, 

Refuge  of  the  world's  outcast. 

Ordered  by  a  grateful  people, 

Took  the  helm  and,  steering  straight 
O'er  the  treacherous  seas  of  trouble, 

Found  a  passage  for  the  state ; 
Handed  back  the  trust,  refusing 

Crown  and  sceptre  and  became, 
To  the  dazed  world's  admiration, 

Peaceful  citizen  again. 

Died  at  last,  martyr  to  science, 

Ignorance  can  best  define; 
Great  God !  save  us  from  the  science 

Of  that  far  off  olden  time ; 
Save  us  too  from  modern  butchers; 

Save  us  from  corruption's  blight; 
Good  Lord !   keep  this  one  great  nation, 

To  the  world  a  beacon  light. 
Towering  now  above  all  other 

Stands  our  own  peace-loving  state ; 
May  our  founders'  virtues  teach  us, 

Right  can  only  make  us  great. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Is  there  any  other  business  before 
the  Convention? 

MR.  JOHN  A.  Fox,  of  Arkansas  —  I  would  like  to  have  you 
announce  again  when  and  where  the  new  Board  of  Directors  will 
meet. 

The  Chair  made  the  announcement  as  requested,  and  there- 
upon, no  further  business  offering,  on  motion  declared  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  without  day. 


Constitution  and  Rules 
Governing  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 

ARTICLE  I  —  Name. 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS  CONGRESS. 

ARTICLE  II  —  Objects. 

(a)  — The  objects  of  this  Congress  shall  be  collection,  prepa- 
ration, and  presentation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  such 
statistics  and  other  information  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
improvement  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  all  the  nation  as  will 
secure  for  such  purpose  an  annual  appropriation  by  the  said  Con- 
gress of  not  less  than  fifty  million  dollars. 

(b)  --To  educate  the  people  to  the  importance  of  the  fact 
that  the  National  Government,  having  assumed  the  control  and 
improvement  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  country,  is  un- 
equivocally bound  to  discharge  these  obligations  promptly  and  by 
sound  business  methods,  chief  among  which  is  the  placing  of  an- 
nual- appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors  on  a  parity  with  other 
great  appropriation  bills. 

ARTICLE  III  —  Membership. 

The  membership  of  this  Congress  shall  consist  of  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  kindred  organizations,  waterway  improve- 
ment associations,  corporations,  companies,  and  individual  citizens 
engaged  or  interested  in  commercial  or  industrial  enterprises,  who 
may  subscribe  to  this  Constitution  and  contribute  to  the  support 
and  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  the  Congress. 

ARTICLE  IV  —  Officers. 

The  officers  of  this  Congress  shall  be  a  President,  and  one 
Vice-President  from  each  state  or  territory  having  membership 
in  this  organization;  Directors  not  less  than  twenty  in  number, 
selected  from  the  different  important  geographical  sections  of  the 
United  States ;  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer.  The  offices  of  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer  may  be  filled  by  the  same  person.  The  offi- 
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cers  shall  be  elected  at  any  regularly  called  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  chosen. 

ARTICLE  V  —  Conduct  of  Business. 

The  business  of  the  Congress  shall  be  conducted,  and  its  ob- 
jects pursued,  in  the  interim  between  meetings,  by  the  President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Congress,  such 
officers  to  be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,"  and  to  whom  full 
power  is  given  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
gress shall  be  administered. 

ARTICLE  VI  —  Meetings. 

The  Congress  shall  meet  in  convention  at  such  time  and  place 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Convention 
shall  consist  of  all  the  duly  accredited  members  of  the  Congress, 
and  others  invited  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  VII  —  General  Duties  of  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  designate  the  place  where  its 
general  offices  shall  be  located,  and  said  Board  of  Directors  shall 
keep  the  records  of  the  Congress,  conduct  its  correspondence,  fix 
salaries  of  officers  and  employees,  arrange  for  meetings  of  the 
Congress,  and,  in  general,  exercise  all  powers,  as  ordered  in 
Article  V,  to  promote  and  advance  the  objects  of  the  Congress. 

ARTICLE  VIII  —  Miscellaneous. 

The  President  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  all  the  vacancies 
that  may  occur,  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  in  the  offices  of  the 
Congress,  and  shall  also  have  the  power  to  appoint  such  person 
or  persons  as  may  be  necessary  to  properly  carry  forward  and 
prosecute  the  work  of  the  Congress,  reporting  his  action  in  all 
cases  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

All  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  by  call  of  the 
President,  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  IX  —  Quorum. 

A  quorum  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  the  mem- 
bers present  at  a  meeting  held  in  pursuance  of  call  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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ARTICLE  X  —  Dues. 

Individual $5 . 00  per  annum 

Firms  or  corporations 10.00  ' 

Organizations  of  400  and  less 25.00  " 

Organizations  over  400  and  less  than  600 50.00  " 

Organizations  over  600  and  less  than  1,000.  ...   75.00  " 

Organizations  of  1,000  and  more 100.00  " 

Waterway  associations 100.00  " 

Municipalities,  2,500  or  less 50.00  " 

Municipalities,  2,500  to  5,000 75.00  " 

Municipalities,  5,000  and  less  than  10,000.  .  .  .'.100.00  " 

Municipalities,  10,000  and  more 200.00  " 

ARTICLE  XI  —  Votes. 

All  duly  enrolled  members  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  as  the 
membership  dues  paid  indicate  —  one  vote  for  each  $5.00  sub- 
scription, or  the  multiple  thereof. 
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